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% SEALS DRAUCHTS 
x STOPS RATTLES 
xx ABSORBS VIBRATION 


STIKASTRIP adhesive 
sponge rubber sealing strip is a boon in any 
household. It quickly sticks and adheres for 
ever to wood, metal, glass, stone, plastic, and 
other materials. There are hundreds of prac- 
tical uses for it—on windows, doors, floorboards, 
cupboards, sheds, garages, domestic appliances, 
motor cars, radio, television, and electrical 
equipment. It fills cracks, provides cushioning, 
ensures air-tight sealing, constitutes weather- 
proof jointing. STIKASTRIP is made in nearly 
40 square, rectangular, and triangular sections 
and supplied in 10-foot rolls in handy cartons. 
Obtainable from all good ironmongers and 

stores. 


The Rubber Strip with the Giants’ Grip. 





The RESLEY Lever Spray ¢ 
Hose Nozzle 12/6 


Lever pressure control from full 

force to off. Thumb-operated nut compre 
sets flow at jet or spray. Operated by one 

hand, leaving other free. Made in rustiess 

green stove enamel, aluminium, and brass. 

Set at correct watering angle. Adapter takes 4°’, §’’, or }”” 
hose. Write to Dept. X. for literature. 


HOWARD CLAYTON-WRIGHT £™ 


LLESBUURNE WARWICKSHIRE 
"Phone: Wellesbourne 316/7/8. ‘Grams: Clatonrite, Wellesbourne. 








1853-1953 


THIS YEAR calls for special 
thought for Miss Nightingale and 
her Hospital Here, as Lady 
Superintendent, 100 years ago, 


she proved herself and her genius. 


FROM MISS NIGHTINGALE 
TO YOU 


**. . .do not let this sacred work 
languish and die.”” 

THE CAUSE iS MAGNIFICENT 

AND DESERVING 

Beds for educated women of limited 
means at low cost in a Hospital 
neither controlled nor supported 
by the State. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 
REMEMBER US IN YOUR WILL 
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APPEAL SECRETARY 


Florenee 
Nishtingale 
HOS PITAL 
19 Lisson Grove, London, N.W.1 


Telephone: PADdington 6412 
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More heat trom less fuel 


FUEL 
NOMISER 


ALIMIN« 


PRODUCT OF LONDON WARMING CO. LTO. 








The GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE tests 

show that the fitting of this appliance: 

@ REDUCES the room air change with the fire alight 
by more than 80%. 

@ REDUCES draught under door by nearly 70%. 

@ INCREASES the radiated temperature ankle- 

level by 11 degrees Fahrenheit. 

INCREASES the speed of the air flow at the 

chimney throat with the fire alight, by nearly 20%. 

This not only ensures the products of combustion are 

drawn into the flue, but in many cases counteracts any 

tendency to down draught. 
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Lit and feel 
Wl the difference/ 


’ 


From Ironmongers and Builders’ 
Merchants. Write for descriptive 
leaflet to Department C.10 :— 


INSTITUTE 
GUARANTEE 





ALLAN BLUNN LTD., 29 Craven St., London, W.C.2 





“MILLER-KELVIN” 
MOTOR LAUNCHES 
“Fifer” Fishing Boat Winches 
and Equipment 
JAMES N. MILLER & SONS LTD., 
Shipbuilders, St. Monance, Scotland 


THE CORGI 
By Mrs THELMA GRAY 


This well-known breeder and Kennel Club judge has here put 
down all the relevant material bearing on this popular dog. 
The Corgi is a fine companion, a good watch-dog, and an 
increasingly prominent candidate on the show-bench. 


24 Illustrations. Coloured Jacket. 


5/- net (post free 5/6). 








Crown 8vo. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 














THE CHALET GIRLS’ 
COOK BOOK 


by ELINOR M. BRENT-DYER 


OUR favourite ‘Chalet’ girls get together 

on the subject of cookery, and produce their 
best and most exciting recipes. Needless to 
say, the recipes are not all ‘good plain cooking.’ 
As might be expected from the Chalet School 
girls, each contributes many of the more 
exciting and delicious recipes for which her 
country is famed. 

224 pages; 5s. 6d. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
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A Scottish Coxswain 


Smallest 


Life-boat 

costs £13,000. 

- The Lifeboat 

Service has 

never been needed more than it is today 
but, like everything else, it costs more. 

The smallest contribution 


will help, send yours to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Treasurer 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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WEATHERPROOFS 
In Fawn or Bronze Beacon Gabar- 
dine, lined check; men’s and ladies’ 
leut 1 lels in all normal sizes, 

105. 
nm Utiskins ens trom 
* from 7§ 
skin coats for work 

55 - 


D. rk Green Beacon lThornproofs 
the t thest and hardest-wearing 
w concent anett from 117 6. 
Waterproof Clothing of all 
kinds. Send for 52-page Cata- 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 
weather-resisting wear. 
BARBOURS Ltd. 
14 Beacon Buildings, 
South Shields. 











A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Collected Sonnets and other Verses 
by 


DUDLEY STOW 


Postage paid from the Publishers, 
British Dominions, 3.6, U.S.A., $1 


The Rodney Press, 25 Market Street, Worthing. 


TRUE ECONOMY 
IS THE ART OF MAXIMUM USE 
\ clear saving of many pounds by having vour suits, coats 


or costumes turned, cleaned and renovated by experts 


Furs and fur coats remodelled, cleaned and repaired 
at moderate cost 


Personal supervision by the principals given to all orders. 


D.A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90 94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH, 7. 


Telephone ABB 4055. Established 1897. 
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RATTRAY’S 


OLD GOWRIE 


TOBACCO 

has friends in most parts of the world. 
They represent many different callings and 
live in many different climes—yet all would 
acknowledge a communion of taste. The 
smoker of O!d Gowrie is a man whose 
palate appreciates the tranquil charm of 
pure Virginian leaf and whose instinct 
responds to the inherited craftsmanship of 
those who mature and blend it. When 
all is said and done, are not those the 
characteristics of a connoisseur ? 
From Grimsby, Line 

‘In conclusion, may I express my appreciation— 
first, for your unfaili» g courtesy and promptness, which ts 


a refre shi 1g thing these days—secornd, for your really good 
tobacco.’ 


To be obtained ONLY from : 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobace oO Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 80 - per lb. Post Paid 
Send 20,4 for sample quarter-lb. tin. 





“I'm glad ee 1, | 


VANTELLA 


shirt’”’ 


To match every Vantella 
shirt are two ever smart, 
ever comfortable VAN 
HEUSEN collars, un- 
shrinkable like the VAN 
HEUSEN neckband, 

long lasting like the. 

VAN HEUSEN cuffs. 
Tailored in coat style. 
Reduced price 46 - 


Pattern card available from : 
COTELLA, OXFORD STREET, W.1 


HOW TO CURE PILES 


THIS FORMULA GIVES PROMPT RELIEF 


What would you give to be reaiiy rid of those torturing 
Piles? To find protrusions growing less and less until they 
finally disappear, never to torment you again? Our formula 
brings this relief within the reach of every sufferer. The 
Modern Pile Cure positively heals, even when the piles 
are so swollen and bleed so alarmingly that an operation 
seems inevitable. Surgical methods are both unnecessary 
and unwise. If vour life is being made miserable by this 
distressing complaint, be persuaded to try the Modern Pile 
Cure. The first application will stop pain and _ irritation 
almost instantly. The alarming loss of biood is arrested, 
swelling and inflammation gradualiv die down, and the piles 
are soothed and healed in a way that seems miraculous. 

If you have never tried this wonderful remedy, do so 
without delay. 

Sample and Literature sent on receipt of |/- to Magic Foot 
Draft Co. Ltd. (C.J. 12), Fleet Laboratories, 94 Rickmansworth 
Road, Watford, Herts. 
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A warning to 
the new reader 





URING the last few months, some 10,000 readers 
| + changed to the Manchester Guardian. This 
is agreeable to us, and encouraging. But are we in dan- 
ger of becoming a ‘successful’ newspaper, with all the 
failings that this word implies ? 

We hope not, and we think not. These new readers 
must take us as they find us. They are intelligent 
people. They will hardly expect the Manchester 
Guardian to dance to their tune, or to tremble lest 
occasionally a point of view conflicts with theirs. The 
Manchester Guardian is an outspoken newspaper, which 
takes its mission seriously (although never solemnly!). 

A newspaper is an important influence in the life 
of the regular reader. Let that newspaper, then, be the 
best that, in this fallible world, fallible men can pro- 
duce. The Manchester Guardian can make no higher 
claim than that it does its best to respect the truth, the 
English language, and the reader. You may find that 


this is exactly what you want. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, 
please write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 














IN THE STEPS OF 


THE CLANSMEN 


James Alan Rennie 


Everything pertaining to the story of the 
Scottish Gael. 
feuds and battles; histories of the Tartan, 
the Kilt, and over eighty Clans and 
Families. Interesting Appendix, Clan 
Map and Index. Foreword by Flora, 
Mrs MacLeod of MacLeod. 


Includes details of clan 


“Well written; with a sound feeling 
for a good story.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


31 Illustrations, 15/- 


RICH & COWAN 


























MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 
Full Diesel engines—four-stroke, compres- 
sion-ignition, solid injection, in a range of 
eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lioyd’s and Board of Trade 
requirements. 


RICARDOS (PETROL/PARAFFIN) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 33 H.P. 
All Kelvin engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment. 


TheBergius @ltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ — GLASGOW C.4 


DR. BARNARDO'S 


HOMES 


Still depend on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 


7,000 children in our care are hoping 
you will be their Father Christmas. 


Please remember them. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


of any amount will be warmly welcomed. 


10/- 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “Dr. 

Barnardo's Homes”, should be sent to 

9 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, 
London, E.1. 


would help to feed 


our boys and girls. 








Truculento 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


Truculento! 

Truculento has changed my life, made a new 
man of me. 

Not however in the way I thought when I 
discovered it. 


With those joyous italics, I, Piers Ponting, 
preface these pages of my daily Journal which 
tell the Truculento story. What happiness, 
though by what egregious road, their record- 
ings have brought me deserves their enshrining 
as a separate unit. To that end I have re- 
arranged their order until their recital plunges 
to its crisis in the entries specifically dated. 
Thus a sequent whole is presented. 

Here it is. 


vo yes, ‘Truculento,’ that is what I will 
call this epoch-making Boon to Mankind 
which I have discovered, this elixir, one dose 
of which fills you with vim such as to make 
all quail before you. Truculento! It has a 
trumpet sound. Come to me on this my 
twenty-seventh birthday, I feel it to be a gift 
from Parnassus, poetic inspiration as the cheap 
phrase is. I am a poet. I do not publish. 


Dec.: No. 342 


Brutish rebuffs from soulless editors taught 
me long since to sing for posterity, not for 
gross to-day. Fine frenzies of imagination 
such as ‘Truculento’ for the name of my 
discovery are my reward. 

And now reward material! 

Inheriting a living sufficiency on the demise 
in my infancy of my dear parents, tempera- 
mental disability for sordid work has coupled 
with constitutional delicacy to dissuade me 
hitherto from thought of adding to it. To- 
night I stand, nevertheless, on threshold of a 
fortune amassed by my own perception. I, 
Piers Ponting! 

Although I have always highly esteemed the 
patrician Christian name chosen for me by my 
dear parents, I will admit that to have to own 
to ‘Piers’ has frequently caused me acute 
self-consciousness. One of the many reasons 
why I greatly appreciated the decision of my 
dear aunt, who brought me up and with whom 
all my life has been lived, not to submit me to 
the rigours of a public-school was the ill-bred 
laughter at ‘Piers’ of the little hounds at my 
day prep school. Even to-day, in my adult 
life, 1 meet people who hear it with snigger or 
guffaw. Reverential appreciation of its quality 
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and elegance will be theirs when they associate 
it, as ever henceforward it will be associated, 
with the discoverer of Truculento. 

How discovered? 

Let the facts go ringing down the grooves 
of time. 


Y cousin Wolf Stogg arrived this after- 
noon, Oct. 10th, on the visit most kindly 
extended to him by my dear aunt. Wolf Stogg! 
What a name! It suits him. He is a very 
distant cousin, and, when he has left, the 
greater the actual distance henceforward 
between us the more thankful I shall be. I 
had never met him before, nor, since he was 
a boy, had my dear aunt. His parents emi- 
grated to Canada when he was a child and he 
is now, thank goodness, on his way back 
there after reporting to the London office of 
the firm for which he has been on a mission 
in Peru in his capacity of mining-engineer. 
My dear aunt is his only relative in this 
country. He invited himself for this few days’ 
stay while, as he phrased it in his letter, he 
‘stopped off’—what an expression!—on his 
way home; and I should say that he always 
does invite himself, wherever he stays. For 
one thing, he is that type of person; for 


another, I can imagine no one inviting him— 
not, that is, if they have ever met him before. 

Of about my own age, his life apparently 
has been led in disgustingly outlandish parts 
of the world, and everything about him tells 
you so, the bawling notes of his ordinary 
conversational speech—always all about him- 


self—loudest of all. If, to distinguish between 
us, | may describe him without the prejudice 
of an Athenian at the height of Attic culture 
towards a Goth of the same period, he is a 
thick-limbed, thick-headed chunk who cuts 
his finger-nails with, I should say, a hatchet, 
his hair with garden shears, and his clothes 
out of three sacks, one for each leg and the 
third for the jacket. 

Immediately I shook hands with him I not 
merely took to him the natural dislike of an 
intellectual for a barbarian. On sight I 
loathed him. My fingers, I declare, are pain- 
ful yet with the crushing his enormous paw 
gave them; certainly my head yet throbs with 
the roar of his conversation and the ceaseless 
bray of his laugh. How I shall endure a week 
of it I shudder to imagine. 

His first request on the amenities of our 
refined little home, and that within five 
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minutes of setting foot in it, proclaimed the 
type he is. A particularly dainty little tea had 
been set out for him. I not only had arranged 
the flowers myself, but had also been at 
considerable pains to choose from the 
confectioner’s a variety of brightly-sugared 
pastries, spacing them among the sandwiches 
and other attractive comestibles with eye to 
effect, which could not, I thought, but win the 
admiration of one so little familiar with the 
refinements of an English home. My feelings 
may be imagined when, as reward for my 
efforts, ‘Oh, sakes, Auntie’ (‘Antie’ was his 
repulsive pronunciation of the charming word), 
he exclaimed on entering the dining-room and 
seeing the sweetly-pretty little set-out, ‘oh, 
sakes, I just couldn’t fancy this sort of refresh- 
ment just now. I’m that thirsty coming off 
that long train journey you wouldn't believe. 
If you could serve me a bottle of beer—well, 
I*ll show you what we do with it in a mining- 
camp.’ And he let fly a bawl of laughter that 
positively trembled some of the pieces on the 
china-shelves. I certainly shall move some of 
them further back when I dust them to- 
morrow morning. You can’t run risks with 
delicate Sévres when you’ve got a bull of 
Bashan charging and roaring about the house. 

Dawson, our parlour-maid, brought him 
his beer; first one bottle, and then, if I may 
be believed, another. I could see how 
surprised she was, and she, I am sure, 
appreciated the icy sarcasm in my voice, 
when, forced to ring for her again when she 
had scarcely left the room, I said: *Mr Stogg, 
Dawson, would like a second bottle of his 
afternoon tea.’ It is a little gift of mine to 
be able to say cutting things like that when I 
feel correction to be called for. With this 
Wolf—more appropriately this bear—in the 
house, I shall exercise it, I anticipate, pretty 
freely. 


Y dear aunt characteristically only beamed 
at the beer exhibition. She beams at 
everything. Inclined to stoutness, and there- 
fore perhaps to a certain lethargy of mind, if 
she has a fault, it is that of over-tolerance of 
vexations. Frequently she will say to me of 
something that has annoyed me: ‘I shouldn't 
mind, dear.’ When you do mind very much 
indeed, that is, I think, one of the most 
irritating things one can hear. 
And I had much to mind during the evening. 
Its note was struck by Wolf’s odious phrase- 








ology for dinner-wear. When I interrupted 
his interminable talk about himself by 
suggesting that it was time to dress, ‘Tux and 
boiled shirt, I suppose?’ he grinningly 
questioned. The repellent terms—‘tuxedo’ 
is, I believe, the full Americanism for dinner- 
jacket, which, to make it worse, he thus 
abbreviated—the repellent terms suited, how- 
ever, I will admit, the repulsively cut and 
laundered garments in which he later 
appeared. They made the more uncalled-for 
his gross bellow of laughter immediately he 
saw the pleasant brown velvet jacket and 
pleated silk shirt which myself I affect on 
informal occasions. That he had been 
speaking shortly before we had separated of 
brutish experiences among cannibals in New 
Guinea gave me vehicle for telling reproof. 
‘That this dress,’ | bitingly remarked, ‘would 
be a shade in advance of anthropophagous 
fashion I well can imagine.’ 

*Anthrowhatagus?’ he ignorantly guffawed. 

Negligently settling my tie, ‘The reference,’ 
I icily explained, ‘is to your cannibalistic 
friends in New Guinea.’ 

‘Oh, boy,’ with roar of mirth he replied, 
‘those cannies sure would just lick their chops 
to have you in their stewpot all smooth and 
glossy like that.’ 

How | dislike ‘Oh, boy’ addressed to a 
grown man. But during how appalling an 
evening was it a hundred times exuberantly 
declaimed at me! Instead of, as usual, reading 
aloud to my dear aunt, then matching our- 
selves at our nightly bezique, we must needs 
sit and listen to Wolf’s experiences in his 
abominable wilds. He has come to England, 
as I have said, straight from Peru. If I could 
be granted a wish to-night, it is that he might 
to-morrow go straight back again. As it 
is, I suppose I shall have to take him about 
among our friends throughout the week of his 
stay. Bear-leading will certainly be the word 
for the task. One thing to be said, however, 
is that the contrast between the led and the 
leader can scarcely fail to advantage me in 
Celia Travers’s graces. Too often Celia has 
pained me by expression of wish that I was 
more robust and went in more for games. 
Physically I cannot help that; and at croquet, 
in point of fact, I have few local equals. 
Temperamentally—well, she will be able to 
see now the difference between what is most 
definitely, I should say, a He-man, and, in 
that opprobrious epithet once used of me by 
her hateful brother Bob, a She-man. 


TRUCULENTO 


OTHING worth recording happened 

yesterday, the 12th, except my use to 
myself of the witticism Wolf-leading for my 
bear-leading around our streets of my horrible 
cousin. People certainly have extraordinary 
tastes. Many of our friends seemed quite to 
like him. To all we met he roared with 
laughter over one of his own jokes or anec- 
dotes—and they roared back! I have seldom 
heard so much senseless, noisy laughter. 
Three different old ladies each told me they 
thought him so ‘refreshing.’ Celia had coffee 
with us at the Pilgrim Tea House. ‘What 
experiences he has had!’ she said to me aside 
as we went out. I said: ‘He certainly is 
always ready to talk about them.’ She said: 
‘Yes, isn’t he!’, which was not what I meant 
at all. 

To-day, however, something Aas happened, 
something really very curious. 

Wolf, to my great satisfaction, went to 
town for the day. Before he started he 
bounced into my little private sanctum to 
show me, goodness knows why, the tropical 
shorts which, as he had told us during one of 
his interminable brays, had been his daily wear 
in Peru. ‘There! Ever seen that figure of 
shorts before?’ he boomed. I certainly never 
had. To begin with, they were repulsively 
dirty. He actually never had had them washed 
since coming out of his Peruvian jungles. 
They had four huge buttoned pockets, two 
back and two front, and buttoned turn-ups. 
These turn-ups were several inches deep and 
were, he explained, for letting down over the 
knees when going through thorn. He undid 
them to show me, and to my disgust quite a 
shower of his horrible Peruvian leaves and 
twigs and things fell all over my charming 
hearthrug (rose design on camel-hue back- 
ground). 

By an expressive pursing together of my 
lips, and at the same time a taking up of the 
little. hearth brush and shovel from the gilt 
hanging set to which they belong, I showed 
him silently, but expressively, my feelings on 
the mess he had made. The quiet rebuke was 
wasted on a type impervious, I might have 
known, to any form of remonstrance gentler 
than a thud on the head with a pole-axe. ‘Ah, 
naughty-naughty in the pretty bowdoir,’ he 
brayed, assisting me only by moving aside the 
little armchair in which I had been seated by 
the delicate means of a rough push against the 
seat with the sole of one of his enormous 
boots. 
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I turned from the twig-litter to direct my 
brush against the mark he had made on the 
chair. ‘What precisely do you mean by the 
word bowdoir?’ I icily inquired. 

*Why, all the like of this frill-fralls and frim- 
frams,’ he grinned, waving one of his ham- 
handed arms about my little treasure-house of 
artistic pieces. ‘Gee, boy, what sort of work 
you can do in these fittings leaves me a move 
behind.’ 

Without so much as looking up from my 
sweeping, ‘Belles-lettres,’ I negligently replied. 

*I never met the dame,’ was his unbelievably 
ignorant reply, lighting up bis particularly foul 
pipe and moving, thankfully I saw, to the door 
as he spoke, ‘though if she’s any relation, 
mind you,’ he grinned between his gross puffs, 
‘to Belle Rosa of Ching Loo’s dive in Valpar- 
aiso, she’ll sure put what’s in her garter into 
your gizzard if you ever get her roused, so 
watch how you go, boy.’ 

And with that coarse revelation of the 
society to which he is accustomed he was him- 
self gone and I was desisting from my collec- 
tion of his probably verminous vegetation in 
order to open the window to rid myself of his 
repulsive tobacco-fumes. 


I SWEPT my hearthrug to my satisfaction, 
threw the debris on the fire, and stood then 
with my back to the genial warmth, awaiting 
resumption of my reading until the atmosphere 
should be sufficiently purged. As I did so, my 
eye caught two objects which added to the 
ruffiement of my mood. First—of all things 
to be in my sanctum!—a cobweb up in a 
ceiling corner; then—of all things I detest—a 
bluebottle on the window-pane. The cobweb 
I left to bring to the notice of the housemaid 
with the air of gentle pain with which I correct 
such derelictions; the bluebottle I at once 
advanced upon, folded newspaper in hand. 
Usually I have reason to pride myself upon 
the adroitness with which I conduct such 
operation upon flies. I have a clever flick of 
the wrist which simultaneously dislodges and 
strikes dead without that disgusting mush 
caused by flattening in situ as most people do. 
My dear aunt never fails to congratulate me 
when she sees it done. On this occasion, due 
doubtless to the mental strain to which I had 
been subjected by my horrible cousin, I missed 
the wretched insect, not once but, as I grew 
angry and slashed and jabbed, a score of times. 
This was the more exasperating because the 
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bluebottle, lingered into the autumn, was 
manifestly semi-moribund, only could crawl 
or feebly flutter from the impacts of my by 
now infuriated blows, and then in effort of 
last dying strength fluttered from the window 
to make decrepit flops from object to object 
about the room. Again and again I banged at 
it, for my blood now was up and I cared not 
what mush I should make of it, nor where, so 
long as I got it. A vase and three photograph 
frames I overturned, then at last, slashing at 
it in mid-air, caught it evidently in the gust of 
my weapon, for it whirled in a violent zigzag 
and disappeared downwards out of my sight. 

I sat down for a few moments, for I was 
quite giddy and felt, indeed, slightly sick. 
Then, glancing about from my chair to where 
the wretch might be, I espied it as having met 
its deserved fate by crash-landing in the bowl 
of water which I keep near the fender for my 
dear aunt’s dear pug-dog, Humphrey. 

To my surprise, it was, however, so far 
from being dead as to be, on the contrary, 
actively swimming. I had never before known 
that flies could swim. This bluebottle, 
previously so moribund in all its movements, 
now not only was in vigorous natation but 
was trying to get foothold, now up the side of 
the bowl, now on a bit of floating twig which 
evidently had fallen into it from the turn-ups 
of Wolf’s hideous shorts when he unbuttoned 
them. 

I gave no thought, however, to the twig 
then. The bluebottle was my concern. 
Kneeling down, with gingerliness of high dis- 
taste I put finger and thumb about it with 
intention either to press it down and drown it 
or to raise it for other form of death. I cannot 
remember now which process had been my 
intention. What happened was that in a flash 
the abominable insect crawled up my thumb; 
in another flash winged into the air; at highest 
speed flew three or four times round the room, 
lustily buzzing the while, and then, if I may be 
believed, deliberately attacked me! Ping/ It 
smote itself against my face. Flew off to gain 
impetus. Flew towards me at bullet-speed, 
booming like a large top as it came, then ping! 
like a bullet into my face again. 

Quite half-a-dozen times this astounding 
and most painful assault was made upon me. 
I had been shakily balanced on one knee as I 
gazed after its escape from the bowl. With 
each ping of its attack, bewildered, hurt, and 
beginning to be really frightened, I further lost 
my equilibrium. Hands to face I finally 








toppled right over on my back, and the blue- 
bottle, again if I may be believed, left me then 
to do round and round my room a flight so 
undulatingly remarkable and so noisily tuned 
that it might have been the deliberate imitation 
of what airmen, I am told, call the victory roll. 

Great was my joy then to see this ebullient 
ostentation terminate by crash into the 
spider’s web which I have mentioned; but 
what was my amazement at the bluebottle’s 
behaviour in the scene which immediately 
followed! Emerging from some recess the 
spider, a large one, rushed upon its presumed 
victim—and in a moment was itself the victim 
of the encounter! Immense agitation of con- 
flict between the two tore the web asunder. 
Swinging away on one portion of the fracture, 
the spider then darted up it and back into its 
recess. Releasing itself from the other portion, 
the bluebottle made a fierce dive upon the 
recess, was too late, evidently, to catch the 
spider, winged off in victory roll more clearly 
such than ever, and after two circuits of the 
room, loudly booming the while, to my great 
relief boomed off through the window. 

How shaken I was by this extraordinary 
episode my pen even now trembles to describe. 
My dear aunt was, I remembered, lunching 
out with our dear friends the two Misses 
Fergusson—comprisers of our frequent little 
bridge four. She had already gone when, 
after resting on my couch, I felt myself 
sufficiently recovered to leave my room. I 
did not, therefore, see her until teatime, and 
I was then full of a behaviour during the after- 
noon even more extraordinary than that of 
the bluebottle in the morning. 

The behaviour was that of Humphrey, our 
dear pug. 


Poe, fallen from the popularity as 
house-pets which, as my dear aunt tells 
me, they at one time enjoyed, and certainly, in 
my opinion, deserve, are so rarely seen nowa- 
days except in the toy-pug variety that I must 
here introduce our Humphrey as a large fawn 
doggie somewhat stout and usually asleep 
under the shawl necessitated for him by his 
great dislike of draughts. Not of outdoor 
habit, and of highly nervous temperament, a 
quiet promenade of the lawn is the extent of 
the exercise he favours; but something more 
vigorous being prescribed by our veterinary 
surgeon I take him, when the weather is 
clement, for a nice walk on a lead, dressed in 
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his appointed coat for the day of the week; 
he has seven, each of different colour. 

This afternoon turning sunny and mild I 
set his Wednesday plum velvet jacket to warm 
before my sanctum fire, roused him gently 
from his slumber in the drawing-room, and 
with the usual amusing little difficulty per- 
suaded him to follow me to be dressed for his 
excursion. Advance to his water-bowl was 
his immediate action on entering my room. 
Remembering the horrid twig in the bowl, I 
went to remove it while he lapped, but his 
head so filled the bowl that I could not get at 
it till he had finished. It was, I then saw, not 
a twig, but what appeared to be a shred of 
bark. I threw it in the fire and went then to 
rinse and refill the bowl in the hall lavatory. 

Humphrey is never on his legs if he can be 
off them, nor ever elsewhere in a room with 
fire alight than on the hearthrug, recumbent. 
Looking to the hearthrug for him, as, saying 
‘Nice fresh water, Humphie,’ I returned, I was 
surprised to observe him not there, much more 
surprised to see where he was and what doing. 
Stiffly erect, he was standing at the other end 
of the room staring fixedly up at my canary 
in its cage and making a low rumbling sound, 
a growl I would have called it had he ever in 
his life emitted such a note. He has not, as a 
matter of fact, for years even barked, yet bark 
now to my great astonishment he most 
distinctly did. Responding to my call to him 
from the hearthrug, he directed at Dickie, as 
he turned away, a sharp ‘Woof!’ which in any 
other dog I should have interpreted as ‘If I 
could get at you, my boy!’ Then he came to 
me, not at his usual laboured progression, 
suggestive of body outweighing legs, but 
rigidly upright, head raised, and in his usually 
drowsy eyes an alert glint. I was amazed. As 
I was strapping on his jacket I carelessly 
slightly pinched up a roll of flesh. He gave a 
rough growl and a jerk of his head towards 
me that really might almost have menaced a 
bite. 

I was so startled that I let go of him and 
stood upright. ‘Humphrey, whatever is the 
matter with you?’ I exclaimed. He trotted— 
distinctly trotted—away out of the room and 
when I followed him into the hall it was to 
find him sniffing loudly along the bottom of 
the front-door. 

‘Wait for lead, Humphie,’ I said as I turned 
the latch. He did not wait for it. As I 
reached up for it where it hangs, he bumped 
back the door with his head, stood a moment 
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in the porch scanning the lawn, then with loud 
barking rushed upon and put to flight two 
insect-searching blackbirds. The gate was 
open. He positively bounded out of it, and, 
to my horror, straight into that overgrown 
vicious brute of a wirehair terrier which, 
whenever we meet it, invariably comes 
threateningly towards him causing him the 
most exquisite distress. 

I rushed down the drive to his rescue, din 
of ferocious dog-battle speeding my feet. 
What was my amazement to find the terror 
yelps of the din proceeding from the wire- 
hair, the savage snarls from Humphrey; to 
see the wirehair extracting itself from beneath 
Humphrey and fleeing for its life, our astound- 
ing pet in bloodthirsty pursuit. 

Humphrey could not run far. He stopped 
in short distance exhaustedly panting and 
coughing up terrier hairs, yet growling and 
objecting most strongly when he found that I 
proposed to get him back home. This, half- 
pulling half-pushing him, I nevertheless 
managed to do; and once I had got him to 
my fireside, after drinking almost the whole of 
his freshly-filled bowl, he flopped down gladly 
enough and slept heavily until seven o'clock. 

He awoke then entirely his normal, placid, 
gentle self. Most apprehensively | and my 
dear aunt, whom I had told about it, watched 
him stir from his slumber; but reassured we 
soon were, to the point, indeed, so sweetly was 
his familiar disposition manifested, of in- 
credulity that all I had witnessed had ever 
happened. 

But I Aad witnessed it, it had happened. 
Why had it happened? What had possessed 
Humphrey to make him act like that? 


E mystery was daily in my mind for a 
whole week. Odious Wolf left us the day 
after its occurrence, sailing two days after- 
wards for Canada, and, his disturbing presence 
removed, I was able in my intellectual way 
quietly to ponder not only over Humphrey’s 
exhibition but over that of the bluebottle also, 
because gradually I was coming to believe 
that there was some connection between them. 
Something had sent both fly and dog as good 
as mad. Was not there suspicion here that 
that something was the same thing? And 
then on the morning of the eighth day I awoke 
to feel sure that it was the same thing—and 
that I had key to what it was. 
Frequently when falling asleep at night 
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while puzzling over a baffling cross-word clue 
I have awakened in the morning to find the 
key spontaneously in my mind. That was just 
what happened now. I had fallen asleep 
concentrating on whether there could be any 
connection between pug outbreak and blue- 
bottle outbreak. I awoke to find in my mind 
the question: What had each been doing 
immediately before its outbreak? And im- 
mediately then the answer: Drinking from 
the dog-bowl in my room! 

Recumbent though I was, I gave quite a 
start. Certainly they had. Certainly drinking 
from the bowl had been in each case the action 
immediately prior to their startling change of 
character. The bluebottle when I first went to 
kill it had fled from me. It fell into the water, 
got out—and attacked me! Humphrey when 
he came into my room had waddled in his 
dear lethargic self. He had drunk from the 
bowl and I had returned from refilling it to 
find him growling at the canary and launching 
himself then at full speed into the ferocious 
display which followed. 

It must have been the water! 

I sat up with a jerk. 

But how could it have been the water? It 
had been drawn from the same tap as I re- 
filled from; and Humphrey when he returned 
from his onslaught upon the wirehair had 
drunk nearly the whole bowiful with effect so 
far from stimulating that he had curled up at 
once for sleep, awaking, hours later, his 
ordinary lamb-like self. So it couldn’t have 
been the water. But wait! I not only had 
refilled the bowl, I had first emptied it and 
washed it out. Could something deleterious 
have been in that first bowlful? What? What 
foreign substance of quality s& stimulating 
possibly could have been in it? Oh, wait 
again! Why did I wash out the bowl? 
Because something had been in it. A foreign 
substance so obscurely foreign as to be from 
the jungles of far Peru! That horrid bit of bark 
from the turn-ups of Wolf’s ghastly shorts! 

I sprang out of bed. 

And well I might! 

My spring from bed was, I declare, the most 
epoch-making spring since that of Archimedes 
from his bath with ‘Eureka!—I have found 
it.” He had found some terrific Natural Law, 
whatever it was. J had found—Truculento! 


OT there and then, of course, did I realise 
it. Actual reason of my spring from bed 








was my excitement at having, I believed, 
solved the mystery which had been baffling 
me so long and at having come upon it, more- 
over, by a train of such masterly deduction. 
I am a great reader of detective stories. Their 
fascination for me lies in the linking up of 
clues from a shred of something into the chain 
which leads directly to the murderer. I had 
started with my question as to what my 
suspects—so to call dear Humphrey and the 
bluebottle—had done immediately prior to 
their outbreaks, had discovered it, and thence 
by a series of brilliant mind-movements gone 
directly to the turn-ups of Wolf’s dreadful 
shorts. Of course I was excited. The thing 
now was to prove myself right. How? The 
water was gone, the bit of bark a week ago 
thrown on the fire. 

I stood a moment in thought. Then. and I 
declare I might have been Sherlock Holmes, 
throwing on my dressing gown, taking up my 
penknife from my dressing-table, I went 
swiftly to my sanctum. The horrible debris 
from Wolf’s turn-ups, of which the bark frag- 
ment had been part, had fallen on my hearth- 
rug. I had swept it up and thrown it on the 
fire. Not all, I remembered (and this was the 
first section of my Sherlock Holmes thought), 
had gone into the blaze. A scattering had 
fallen on the pretty enamelled tiles of the 
hearth. This I had swept towards the grate. 
The cementing between some of the tiles 
(Sherlock thought, part two) has become dis- 
integrated, leaving grooves out of which— 
afterwards gently reproving Lizzie, our house- 
maid—I have sometimes had occasion to pick 
bits of ciader with my penknife. Could it be 
possible (Sherlock three, completion) that bits 
of the selfsame bark had thus: become en- 
grooved and still were there? 

Eagerly down on my knees, penknife in 
hand, I went. Quite a number of cinder frag- 
ments I extracted, silently rehearsing as I did 
so the quietly pained tone in which I would 
bring the matter to Lizzie’s notice, but as I 
finished picking at the last of the grooves, to 
my great disappointment—no bark. Brood- 
ing down upon the scene of my labours, what 
a start, though, I suddenly gave! The brown 
cementing between two tiles which I had 
thought whole and therefore had not touched 
was, I suddenly noticed, not whole. A third 


of its length was not, in fact, cement at all. It 
was, as I lived, and as the spirit of Sherlock 
Holmes lived within me, a bit of wood! 
Delicately I got it out. 


Definitely it was a 
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shred of bark. Whether of the particular 
bark I sought, for it was not to be supposed 
that all the stuff from Wolf’s foul turn-ups 
had the extraordinary properties I believed to 
be in the water-bowl fragment, remained to 
be proved. Carefully I put it into the little 
glass box in which I keep my postage-stamps. 
Excitedly I hurried off to dress. I would 
hasten through breakfast—my dear aunt takes 
hers in bed. Then put to test! 


Hew test? Test how? Manifestly some 
creature must be experimented upon. 
What creature? Certainly not dear Hum- 
phrey. His reaction had been altogether too 
alarming. Nor yet, lest her symptoms should 
be equally violent, dear Selina, our white 
Persian pussy. Nor yet my sweet little canary, 
for Dickie drinks rarely and, impatient as I 
was to know, I could not stand hanging about 
his cage perhaps for hours until he chose to 
dip his beak. Nor yet another bluebottle, for 
another was not likely to be found so late in 
the year. What creature then? 

Ah! 

I went to my dear aunt’s bathroom and 
fetched from its pretty little mirror-fronted 
cupboard the spare night-light glass which she 
keeps there in case the one in use by her bed- 
side ever should get broken. I filled it with 
water, stirred in some sugar, and dropped in 
then a bit of the bark shred. The piece that 
I had found was about an inch long. I put 
in rather less than half, left it for an 
hour to soak thoroughly, then carried the 
decoction carefully out to our charming con- 
servatory. 

In the conservatory lives our dear parrot, 
Crusoe. He has a perch there, fixed for sani- 
tary reasons in a sand surround, and by one 
of his dear legs is attached to it by a short 
chain, which it is one of my daily pleasures to 
keep beautifully bright. At either end of the 
perch are, respectively, his seed-dish and his 
water-bowl. 

Crusoe, dear fellow, is devoted to me. Every 
day I detach him from his chain and carry him, 
perched on my shoulder, for a little airing 
round the garden. I carry little sugar-plums 
with me, at intervals put one between my lips, 
and Crusoe takes it thence with a gentleness 
which delights all beholders. The dear person 
adores anything sweet, delighting especially 
in sweetened water, which, because it is not 
very good for him, I give him in restricted 
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quantity on Sundays only, after our return 
from church. 

With the sweetened bark decoction in my 
hand, I now advanced towards him. Using 
the engaging call with which always I bring 
him his Sunday treat, ‘Crusoe, Crusoe, sweety, 
sweety,’ I seductively crooned. How he 
hopped! How, licking his chops as it were, 
he polished his beak on his perch! 

‘Sweety, sweety!’ and I advanced the glass 
towards him. 

He made his customary delighted dip of his 
beak into it. Something unusual appeared to 
be in the flavour, for, instead of, as always, 
eagerly continuing, he now sat back on his 
perch and with eye on the water, head on one 
side, beak perceptibly in movement, appeared 
to be, as it were, savouring the taste on his 
palate. The verdict evidently was favourable. 
He dipped again; savoured again; gave mea 
full-eyed stare; then dipped at the water 
continuously till quite half of it was gone. 

He sat back. Again that full-eyed stare 
upon me. A most raucous squawk then, and 
then to my amazement, horror and acutest 
suffering, a truly diabolical peck at my wrist. 

Dropping the glass, with cry of pain and 
fear I started back. Blood spouted from the 
cruel wound in such a spurt that really, as I 
clapped it to my mouth, I thought for a 
moment that it had punctured my pulse and 
that I should bleed to death. 

And Crusoe! 

Now at the length of his chain, now 
stretched to fullest height upon his perch, 
Crusoe fluttered, flapped, squawked, and, to 
my dismay, screeched at me again and again 
language which my dear aunt and I thought 
he had forgotten years ago. When we had 
had him about three weeks and had learnt to 
love him so that to part with him was im- 
possible, he one day meditatively remarked— 
meditatively, as though, in a drowse, some 
memory had floated back to him—*‘Dama- 
blastit.’, Not to soil my pen with the correct 
spelling, I have written the phrase in one word 
as he seemed to pronounce it, picked up no 
doubt from wretched sailors when being 
brought home from South America. Our 
consternation may be imagined. With a cry 
of horror I sprang up and swathed him into 
darkness with a cloth over the cage in which 
we then kept him. So quick was I on his 
opprobrious epithet that he realised, we 
became convinced, his shame. Never again 
did he utter the shocking sound. 
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That was four years ago, but oh, how male- 
volently and disgustingly did he utter it now, 
as, aghast, and suffering, I stood, well out of 
reach, before him, my wrist to my mouth. 

*Damablastit, damablastit, damablastit!’ he 
screamed at me, flapping and fluttering in 
positive tumult of passion; and breathing a 
prayer of thanks that my dear aunt, still in her 
room, could not hear, I turned and fled. 

Dawson bound the wound for me with 
materials from our neat little first-aid box. 
I told her that Crusoe had had, I thought, a 
spasm of some sort, causing him to give an 
involuntary snap. But, and I say this with 
pride, such is the supremacy of intellectual 
satisfaction over all other emotions and cares 
that, even as I listened to her sympathy, re- 
viewed the distressing scene through which I 
had come, and endured the throbbings of my 
wound, uppermost in my mind was keenest 
pleasure in the knowledge that I had solved, 
had Sherlock Holmesed the mystery. It was 
the bark from Wolf’s ghastly turn-ups! 


VENTS now direct from my daily Journal. 
Oct. 21st. At lunch told dear aunt of 
my experiment with parrot (quite calm and 
normal two hours later) and how led up to. 
D.A. filled with mingled distress at Crusoe’s 
language, wonder at properties of bark, and 
sweetest admiration at my powers of percep- 
tion and deduction. Went to lie down on 
sanctum couch after excitation and suffering 
of morning. Dozed. Dreamt first that canary 
took a sip of the stuff and changed into enor- 
mous bird flying with Wolf, held by turn-ups 
of his tropic shorts, in its beak; then that I 
drank some myself and kicked (a) Celia’s 
detestable brother Bob down three flights of 
stairs and (6) Wolf up two flights. Awoke. 
Lay a moment recalling the kicking with high 
pleasure. Gave a start. Was dream an 
oracle? Could human beings indeed be stimu- 
lated by bark as animals were? Would test. 
Sprang up. Hastened to remnant of bark in 
glass box. Broke off piece and dropped into 
water from carafe always kept standing with 
glass on my writing-table. Impatiently waited 
quarter-hour for probably essential infusion 
process. Impatience beguiled by surging 
through head of possibilities if supposition 
correct. 
Took a sip. No effect. Another, Still 
none. Quite a big gulp. Ah, definitely felt 
odd, tingling, pleasant sensation of wishing 








somehow to assert myself. Stepped briskly to 
open window, tumbler in hand, and looked 
sharply about garden. Three urchins clamber- 
ing about on wall. Shook fist at them. 
Roared: ‘Get down off there, you young 
hounds, and clear off.’ They jeered. ‘Get 
down, I say,’ I bawled. ‘Do you want me to 
come and knock your heads off, you young 
lepers, you?’ Derisive whoops. 

Turned sharply about to rush down at 
them. Knocked hand holding tumbler 
against window-frame, breaking tumbler and 
sending it into shrubbery below. Cried 
‘Botheration!’ Rushed from room and out 
of house into garden. Boys ran. Rushed to 
gate. Boys legging down road. Slammed 
gate. Prowled about garden looking for 
trouble for someone. Chivvied strange cat 
over the wall. Found empty flower-pot care- 
lessly left on path by gardener near potting- 
shed. Dashed it to pieces on path. Found 
door of tool-shed carelessly left open. 
Slammed it so that shed shook. Found 
itinerant vendor of strings of Spanish onions 
about to enter back-gate. Told him that if 
he didn’t get out of it double-quick I'd string 
his onions round his neck and throttle him 
with them. He got. Slammed gate after him 
so that knob, which was loose, flew off. 
Hurled it after him. Missed him but greatly 
accelerated his departure. 

Resumed prowling but now, as I found, 
with rapidly diminishing desire to assert my- 
self. In about ten minutes quite my normal 
self again. Returned to sanctum tingling, 
however, with knowledge that I had proved 
stimulation of human beings by bark infusion 
and with financial possibilities thereof. 
Drafted letter to Wolf telling 1im of my dis- 
covery, pointing out its enormous financial 
value, and begging him to drop at once what- 
ever he might be doing and proceed with all 
speed to Peru in quest of bark, parent tree of 
which he would, of course, easily find by 
simple process of trial. 

At dinner told dear aunt of my afternoon’s 
experiment and its limitless possibilities. 
D.A. a little dubious. ‘But do people want to 
get angry like that?’ basis of her dubiety. 
Pointed out that anger had nothing to do 
with it. Anger mere matter of self-control. 
Benefit accruing from drug, doses graduated 
by skilled chemist, would be inestimable boon 
of feeling of self-confidence, self-assertiveness. 

And now at last to bed. 

Truculento! 


TRUCULENTO 


CT. 22nd. Wrote out in full draft of letter 

to Wolf and despatched it. Searched 
conservatory for piece of bark lost through 
Crusoe’s peck at my wrist, and for piece in 
glass which smashed at window when shouting 
at boys and fell into shrubbery. Failed to 
find either. Until consignment from Wolf 
arrives have now only chip left in postage- 
stamp box for further experiment in degrees 
of strength, etc. Vexed. 

Oct. 30th. All these days cogitating on how 
most usefully to experiment with remaining 
bark chip, whether on self or on some other 
person. 

Oct. 31st. Asked dear aunt if she would 
manifest the effects of a dose. Emphatically 
refusing, she reverted again to her ‘But do 
people want to get angry like that?’ This, 
indeed, she has continued to do every time I 
have mentioned the subject; but with my 
suggestion that she should experiment she gave 
me a long and deeply earnest talking to on the 
subject. ‘Imagine it, only imagine it, my 
dearest Piers,’ she began, ‘if 7 immediately 
flew into such ungoverned—forgive me, 
darling nephew, for saying so, but it was un- 
governed—irritability as possessed you when 
you took some. Imagine if I flew into a rage 
with you and perhaps slapped your face, 
stormed into the kitchen and perhaps threw 
a plate at dear cook.’ And from this truly 
dreadful and unthinkable picture she went on 
to imagine what life would be if half the people 
in this dear country of ours, stimulated with 
Truculento, flew at one another on the slightest 
pretext. ‘Do, do, reflect, dearest Piers,’ she 
concluded, ‘before you make available to any- 
one and to everyone that which may turn 
them into savage-tempered dangers to all. Do, 
do, consider whether it is not wiser’—and she 
gave the sweetest little laugh—‘to let sleeping 
bark lie.’ 

Am bound to say that influenced by her, as 
to my great benefit I have always been, she 
seriously impressed me. My reply was, and 
is, that, as I originally told her, anger is a mere 
matter of self-control. Yet terrible, indeed, it 
would be, and Truculento unthinkable, if the 
superb self-confidence engendered by this 
bark surged always into passion that could 
not be controlled. 

Nov. 7th. A week’s anxious thought over 
possibility as above has brought me to method 
of deciding it—viz. to use last chip of the bark 
to put point as to self-control to definite test 
in following manner. To-morrow shall lock 
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myself in my room, drink decoction, and 
remain locked in alone, studying sensations 
until effects have passed off. Believe firmly 
that only feeling of delicious self-confidence 
will fill me. Should anger arise it cannot, even 
if beyond my control, do harm to anyone, for 
I shall be in locked isolation, window-blinds 
drawn lest anything outside should disturb me. 
Nov. 8th, 10.45 a.m. WHave locked door, 
drawn window-blinds and just taken full, last, 
dose. Already experiencing beginning of 
delicious tingling of self-confidence. Shall 
half-hourly write down sensations. Through- 
out them shall concentrate on self-control. 


NOY: 22nd. Referring to last word of last 

entry above, written a fortnight ago, the 
worst of Truculento is—was—that when under 
its influence you do not wish to exercise self- 
control—and don't. Betrayed by its absence, 
I have been, since last writing, through very 
great suffering at the hands—and feet—of Bob 
Travers. Am now propped up in bed to 


which I have been confined for a fortnight. 
As succintly as I can, for I am still very weak, 
I propose to record what I went through, pre- 
facing it with the following statement by my 


dear aunt: 

“Yes, a fortnight ago to-day my poor dear 
nephew was brought to the house in a taxi 
more dead than alive. At 10.30 that morning 
he had locked himself in his sanctum to make 
a calm study of the effects of a dose of his 
Truculento. He would not come out, he told 
me, before lunch, unless to show me how 
perfectly he had under control any feelings of 
irritation that might be aroused. What was 
my surprise, therefore, when within half-an- 
hour, as I stood in the hall getting my flower- 
basket and scissors, I heard him come from 
his room with a quick step so unlike his usual 
gentle tread that I would scarcely have 
recognised it for his, and to see him then 
coming briskly down the stairs. He looked 
what I would describe as animatedly purpose- 
ful. 

** Hullo, aunt,” he cried exuberantly. “ Did 
you hear the gardener give a loud yelp just 
now?” 

‘The gardener, dear Perkins, give a loud 
yelp?” in amazementI replied. “Doyoumean 
Humphrey, dear? Gardeners don’t yelp.” 

‘Taking down and putting on his hat, 
“Perkins did,” he laughed. “I hit him on the 
head from my window with a footstool.” 
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‘I simply gasped. “Hit Perkins on the head 
with a footstool?” in stupefaction I echoed. 
“My darling Piers, whatever—” 

‘Opening the door, “Oh, just for fun,” he 
laughed. “The footstool annoyed me, so I 
slung it out of the window and old Perkins 
stopped it with his nut. You’ve no idea, 
Aunt, how vigorous that stuff has made me 
feel. I’m just off for a bit of a swing round. 
Cheer-o.” 

*Dear Humphrey, while we spoke, had gone 
forward for a pleasant sniff at the sunshine. 
Piers, as he stepped out, stumbled against him. 
“Dash you!” he harshly exclaimed, deliber- 
ately kicked our darling doggie and strode 
away.” 


NOW set down the tumults, and ultimately 

the horrors, into which thus I strode. First 
let me say as to the footstool that within ten 
minutes of taking my dose I was pacing about 
my room so full of desire for self-assertion 
that get out of doors I felt I must to express 
myself at least by vigorous exercise. Wrenched 
up window-blind. Perkins resting during 
lawn-mowing. Swept by gust of exasperated 
thought that the man spends three parts of his 
time in resting. Roared at him: ‘Get on, 
man! Get on! What are you paid for, to 
sleep or to work?’ Perkins stared up, open- 
mouthed. ‘Get on. Get on!’ 

Resumed frantic pacing of room. A picture 
on wall crooked. Straightened it. Still 
crooked. Straightened again. Crooked still. 
Tore it down, nail and all. Pacing again. 
Stumbled over footstool. Picked up and 
hurled across room through window. Howl 
from Perkins. Rushed to see cause. Perkins 
rubbing his head, footstool beside him. 
Roared: ‘Serve vou right. Wouldn’t have 
hit you if you’d been moving faster. Teach 
you! Get on!’ 

Desire for self-expression in wider range 
than four walls whetted by this incident be- 
yond control. Plunged out of room and 
downstairs. Dear aunt in hall. Highly 
pleased to find self addressing her with great 
geniality. Obviously only angry if given just 
cause, which, is, after all, entirely right and 
proper. Given such cause by nearly falling 
over Humphrey. Hoofed him. Cause again 
on reaching road by urchin on our wall. 
Pulled him down by leg and thumped him. 
Met postman. Severely rated him for recent 
tardiness in deliveries; warned him would 





report to head postmaster. Met policeman. 
Severely rated him for inefficient patrolling of 
our road, whereby urchins able to use our 
wall as public playground; warned him would 
report to Chief Constable. Went into several 
shops at which we deal and spoke sharply to 
managers about various inefficiencies of 
service. Cup of coffee at Ye Olde Tea Shoppe. 
Kept waiting. Banged on table with ash-tray. 
Broke ash-tray. Threw it at the shop cat. 
Scene with manageress. Told her her shop 
ought to be shut up by the police and she, too. 
Called on Headmaster of Elementary School 
to complain of boys on our wall. Headmaster 
very off-hand, affirming what boys did out of 
school no responsibility of his. Told him 
whole school ought to be flogged, and he as 
well. 


NOW discontinue the elliptic style in which 

I have been writing, substituting for it the 
quiet accents of a pioneer in medical research 
recording his ghastly experiences while experi- 
menting upon himself for the benefit of his 
fellow-men. 

Scarcely had I left the Elementary School 
when I saw approaching me Celia Travers and 
her odious brother, Bob. Remembering all 
the humiliations I had suffered at the hands of 
these two—Celia’s hurtful suggestions that I 
ought to go in for more strenuous sports than 
croquet, Bob’s opprobrious ‘She-man’— 
remembering these, all the self-assertiveness 
with which I was so deliciously charged surged 
within me to boiling-point. Women, I had 
heard it coarsely said, like to be treated rough. 
Celia should be. Bob thought me a She-man, 
did he? It was a He-man as tough as any he 
had met in any of his brutish football scrums 
or boxing-rings that he would find me. He is 
an Oxford double blue. I would not have 
cared, as I swung across the road to accost 
them, if he had been a double wild bull. 

They saw immediately that there was some- 
thing pretty different about me. 

‘Why, Mr Ponting,’ Celia cried, ‘how 
tremendously energetic you look. What on 
earth—?’ 

‘Shut your trap!’ I commanded her. 

* Mis-ter Ponting!’ she gasped. 

‘I say—’ began Bob wrathfully. 

I tapped him on the chest. ‘I'll do the 
saying, if you don't mind,’ I told him. ‘And 
what particularly I’ve got to say is—’ 

* Mis-ter Ponting,’ from Celia. 


TRUCULENTO 


‘Shut your trap, haven’t I told you?’ 

‘Keep your fingers off me,’ from Bob. 
*Man alive, what the devil’s up with you? 
Are you blind drunk, man?’ 

*I don’t drink. I leave that to cads who get 
tight at the New Year’s Eve Ball and who swig 
beer at midday at the Clarence. What I’ve 
got to say to you—’ 

*Bob, come away. Come away, Bob, and—’ 

‘Shut your trap!’ 

Three or four people had stopped and stood 
looking at us. Bob ranged an annoyed eye 
about them and spoke low and intently. 
‘Ponting, you’re clean mad. Make yourself 
scarce or by—’ 

‘Bob, Bob, do come away. Mr Ponting—’ 

‘Shut your trap!’ 

Onlookers laughed. 

‘Damn you, Ponting. Do you want a—?’ 

*All | want, and that’s why I’ve stopped 
you, is to ask you a question. Do you happen 
to know a house where there’re three flights 
of stairs?’ 

‘Three flights of stairs! I say, Ponting, 
you’re ill, you know; you really are—’ 

‘Oh, dear Mr Ponting, do, please—’ 

*Shut your trap!’ 

More laughter. 
assembled now. 

‘By George, if you say that again to my 
sister,’ ferociously from Bob, his fist lifted, 
*I°ll knock your blasted head off.’ 

‘Don't brag. Answer my question. A 
house with three flights of stairs—do you 
know one?’ 

‘Three flights!’ he rasped between clenched 
teeth. ‘What the pit d’you want three flights 
of stairs for, you blanked madman?’ 

‘Don’t swear at me. I’i! tell you. I want 
three flights because I dreami the other. day 
that I kicked you down three flights, and I 
want to do it.’ 

The onlookers—quite a small crowd now— 
guffawed delightedly. 

Bob crashed a gripping hand on to my 
shoulder. ‘You damn well shall,’ he cried, 
‘ortry to. There’re three flights in my house. 
Come on.’ 

He swung a violent arm round at the 
spectators to make passage, roared to Celia 
to get away and leave us, and we set off. 


Quite a small crowd 


FEW delighted idlers accompanied ‘us, 
keeping stride beside us and peering upon 
us, agog for developments. This by no means 
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improved Bob’s temper. He set the pace. It 
was a fast one and, his grip shifted from my 
shoulder to my arm and his legs longer than 
mine, I soon found myself being dragged. 
*Let go my arm,’ I demanded. 

‘Shut your trap!’ he barked. He was 
breathing hard through his nose—not the 
laboured breathing, as soon was mine, of a 
man under physical stress, the hissing dis- 
charges rather of a pressure-exhaust. I gave 
no attention to this at first, but as we 
proceeded, as the exertion of our pace told 
upon me, the sharp puffs from his nose began, 
somehow, to have a disquieting effect upon 
me. I say ‘somehow,’ because it was quite 
suddenly that I found myself conscious of 
them and uneasy about them; but it was in 
fact, as I later realised, the beginnings of the 
truly appalling disaster which was coming 
upon me. 

The stimulation of the Truculento was 
wearing off. 

The Traverses’ house was a good two miles 
from where we had started. It was in little 
more than a quarter of the distance that I 
began to notice Bob’s fierce breathing and to 
be aware of my fatigue. Distaste for the whole 
affair began to steal upon me. In few yards 
more it had stolen into considerable possession 
of me. ‘I’ve got a stitch in my side,’ I said. 

His reply, familiar though its diction was, 
definitely alarmed me. Intending my state- 
ment as a breaking of ice, as overture to 
armistice, controlling my laboured breathing 
I had thrown into it a would-be chatty note, 
a friendly observation between equal contes- 
tants thrown off during pause in the ardour 
of their game. ‘I’ve got a stitch in my side.’ 

Nothing in the remotest degree chatty was 
in his reply. ‘Shut your trap!’ 

The malevolence of the rejoinder apart, I 
most definitely and painfully had got a stitch 
in my side. I was by now quite worn out. I 
was, much worse, now definitely conscious of 
the complete departure from within me of the 
stimulation of my Truculento. I no longer 
had the slightest inclination to assert myself. 
I was returned to my normal; and at what I 
had let myself in for I was very alarmed indeed. 
‘Old man,’ I panted, further control of my 
breathing now quite beyond me, ‘old man, a 
joke’s a joke, and I’ve had mine—’ 

*Shut your trap!’ 

Oh, how I wished I had never used that 
expression. We now were within a few yards 
of his gate. Desperately I tried again. ‘I had 
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you on finely, old man. If you think I went 
a bit too far, I tell you now that I’m more 
sorry than I can say—’ 

The jerk with which he pulled me inside his 
gate broke off my words. He slammed the 
gate, snarled round upon our followers, then 
hustled me up the short path and into his 
house. 

‘Travers, old man,’ I began. 

He shut the door and then for the first time 
broke the sinister monotony of his s.y.t. 
‘Listen to me,’ he savagely pronounced. 
*“You’ve grossly insulted my sister; you’ve 
bawled out to me before a crowd of people 
that you want to kick me down three flights of 
stairs; very well; now come on and do it.’ 

A most unpleasantly steep and long stairway 
was straight before us. He bundled me up toit. 
‘Travers, old man,’ I gasped as we proceeded, 
‘Travers, old man, you’ve completely mis- 
understood the whole thing. I do beg you, 
old man, to let me explain and apologise. I 
no more, old man, would insult your sister or 
be rude to you than—’ 

We had reached the landing. He thrust me 
around so that we faced down the stairs, then 
placed himself in front of me. ‘Is one flight 
enough for you,’ he demanded, ‘or do you 
insist on the whole three?’ 

Instinct, in appalling accents, told me what 
was going to happen to me. Steep and long 
as the stairway had looked from below it was 
then shallow and brief compared to its aspect 
from here above. ‘Travers, old man,’ I cried, 
‘all I insist on is that you shall hear my 
explan—’ 

‘Go on, kick,’ he interrupted me. 

‘Travers, old man, I do beg—’ 

*Then if you won't, I will.’ 

He got me in front of him. He kicked. I 
flew. 

I did, indeed, as it appeared to me, fly 
through the air above at least half the stairs 
before I crashed upon them. So long at 
least was my flight that as I made it and before 
I struck impassionedly I registered the vow 
that with Truculento I had done for ever, that 
not for untold gold would I bring within my 
reach, let alone that of my fellow-men, the— 


I BROKE off there to open a letter from Wolf 

brought in by my dear aunt. It was in reply 
to mine and showed, and happy am I to know 
it, that registration of my vow above was 
unnecessary. 








‘Say, Boy,’ in his dreadful diction and 
appalling scrawl Wolf wrote, ‘I’d say there’s 
at least five thousand different sorts of trees 
and bush in Peru. If youse guessing any guy 
is going along chewing bark off of ’em until 
he chews a bit that makes him seek out a puma 
and cram its tail down its mouth till it chokes, 
and guessing that that guy is going to be me, 
youse sure got to guess again, savvy?’ 

No, I never had thought of that. If only I 
had, what suffering I would have saved myself! 


N2 V. 24th. Celia called to-day bringing 
flowers and grapes. 

Nov. 25th. Bob Travers called bringing 
grapes, 100 cigarettes, two new detective 
novels, and jar of ‘Boxers’ Bruise Balm.’ 

Nov. 27th. Celia and Bob, at dear aunt’s 
suggestion, to tea. Conversation a little 
strained till Celia opened box of chocolates 
brought for dear aunt. Took out one, came 
over to me, and held it towards my mouth. 
‘Open your trap,’ she invited. How we all 
laughed, roared! The immediate laughter 
was at Celia’s comic inversion of my un- 
fortunate phrase. But from that we went on 
to recalling every incident in the circumstances 
in which I had used it and it was that that set 
us fairly roaring. The laughter, of course, was 
at me. It was I who had provided the whole 
exhibition. But it was I also who now led the 
fun. For the first time in my life I was 
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laughing at myself, realising what an egregious 
ass I was and had always been, and the good 
that realisation did me, the changed outlook 
on my whole life that that laughter gave me, is 
unbelievable. I felt myself, as I wiped the 
tears of mirth from my eyes, a changed man. 
A new angle on life seemed to open up before 
me. We parted highest good friends. And 
Celia gave me a look that... . 

Nov. 28th. Celia. 29th to Dec. 2nd. Celia. 
Dec. 3rd. Celia, also Bob. Bob going to 
teach me squash, Celia golf. Celia says have 
quite changed. Feel have. 4th. Celia. In 
evening long talk with aunt relative urge to do 
some regular work. Aunt to write to stock- 
broker half-brother. 5th. Told Celia. Celia 
delighted. She and Bob to take me beagling. 
7th. To town to interview aunt’s stockbroker 
h-b. Told him that first object cease idling, 
engage regular work; salary immaterial till 
business learnt and worth proved. Position 
offered; accepted. 8th. Told Celia. Celia 
delighted. Asked her to find among assorted 
brass rings from my tool-box one that would 
fit her third finger. She did, and asked why. 
Told her would tell her day after to-morrow. 
9th. To Bond Street, to jeweller’s. 0th. 
Asked Celia to present third digit of left hand. 
Slipped engagement-ring on to it. Did it fit 
her? Would I? It did. I would. Ecstatic 
embraces. Entry of Bob. Bob, jovially 
delighted, to be best man. 

Truculento—after all—for ever! 


January First Story: Fall to Fame by Evelyn M. Brown. 





Song of Cinderella 


Dishes, dishes, wash yourselves, 

Find your places on the shelves! 

Pots and pans, all clean and dry, 

To your hooks and hangers fly! 
Hearth stay clean, and fire stay bright, 
I am going out to-night! 


Here I have a dress of dreams, 
Diamond-dust and dewdrop gleams; 
And a coach and horses wait 
Ready for me at the gate, 

Soon to bear me to the ball— 
Oh, could I believe it all, 
Nevermore should plate and cup 
Keep me to this washing-up! 





ELIZABETH FLEMING. 
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The Miracle of the Christmas 
Cherries 








WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


[This story of the miraculous Christmas Cherries is based on the * Fabliau of Sir 

Cleges,’ a metrical romance concerning a 6th-century knight by an unknown 

English writer of the early 14th century. At Christmas-time the story was sung 

to harp accompaniment by wandering minstrels in many an English hail and 

castle, where, gathered round the hearths, the host and hostess with their family 
and guests were willing and eager to give it a listening ear.] 


HERE could be no better time than 

Christmas to tell the story of Sir Cleges 
and of ‘his gentyll wyffe Dame Clarys.’ Tall, 
and fair of feature, of great might, yet 
courteous and ‘meke of maners, Sir Cleges 
had in his earlier days been a knight at the 
court of King Uther, surnamed Pendragon, 
who ruled the land of Southern Wales and 
*dwellyd by Kardyfe syde.’ 

After his marriage, however, Sir Cleges left 
the court and settled down with Dame Clarys 
in one of his country manors. With Dame 
Clarys life was a happy thing, for ‘merry sche 
was on sighte’ and ‘gladsum both day and 
nyghte.’ Nor was this all. 


Alms great she wold geve 
Pore pepull to releve, 


and in this giving of alms her husband was 
always ready to encourage and support her. 
Indeed, so liberal with his wordly goods was 
this courteous knight that he had wasted nearly 
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all his substance, not in riotous living, but in 
generous giving. Now that Christmas was at 
hand there remained to him but one manor of 
all the many properties he had owned in days 
gone by, 


And that was of so lytyll a value 
That he and his wyffe trewe 
Myght not live thereon. 


In former years guests of high and low 
degree had come from all the countryside 
around to join in the Christmas feasting with 
Sir Cleges and his wife and children. This 
Christmas, however, there could be no giving 
of feasts. First one manor, then another, had 
been put in pledge, always with the unrealised 
hope that one day they would be redeemed. 
Ruin then seemed to be staring Sir Cleges in 
the face. Only the barest necessities were left 
to him and his family. For himself it did not 
matter, but for his wife and children the out- 
look was so bleak and drear that he fell into 
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despair. It was early on the morning of 
Christmas Eve that this despair was at its 
deepest, and, sensing this, Dame Clarys set her 
love to lift him out of it. Holding him close 
in her arms, she ‘kyssed hym wyth glad chere’ 
and gently bade him: 


‘Let your sorowe awaye gow 
* And thanke God of hys love 
*Of all that he hath sent.’ 


Even their dire need was matter to praise God 
for, Dame Clarys assured him, so that soon 
Sir Cleges ceased to grieve and began to ‘ waxe 
blyth.’ 


Then they wasschyd and went to mete 
Wyth such vitell as they might get 
And made mery together, 


so that they ‘drove the day away wyth mirthe,’ 
playing with the children and taking joy in 
what they had. 


After soper they went to bed 

When yt was tyme of nyght, 
And on the morowe they went to chirch 
Godeé’s service for to werch* 

As yt was reson and ryght. 


Husband and wife each prayed for the other 
as they knelt in God’s house that Christmas 
Day, and each, too, prayed for the children. 
Then 


When service was don, hom they went 
And thankéd God with good entent 
And put away all care. 


gpa at home, Sir Cleges sent his 
wife and children into the house while 
he, on a sudden impulse, made his way to the 
walled garden near by. The air was keen and 
crystal clear, yet warmed, especially in that 
sheltered garden, by the sun’s rays. Within 
the garden’s walls intense stillness reigned, 
while dark against the sunlight Sir Cleges 
looked at a group of cherry-trees that he had 
always loved well. One of them, taller than 
all the rest, he specially noted. To this tall 
tree he went and knelt again to pray. 


And as he knelyd on hys knee 

Underneath the chery-tre 
Makyng his preyere, 

He felt a bough upon hys hede 

And rose uppé in that stede, 


* Work or perform. 





To his astonishment, as he gently took the 
bough in his hands, Sir Cleges saw that, while 
he had prayed, green leaves had come forth 
upon the tree, and hanging warm and bright 
among those leaves were bunches of rich ripe 
cherries. 


He seyd: ‘ Dere God in Trinyte, 
*What manere of beryse may this be 
‘That grow this tyme of yere?’ 


Almost immediately the answer came to him: 
the berries were miraculous fruit sent by the 
hand of God to cheer him in his necessity. 
Only once before, and that just before the 
first of all Christmas Days, had such a miracle 
been vouchsafed. It was to Mary, the blessed 
Virgin, as she journeyed with Joseph towards 
Bethlehem, when in her weariness she saw a 
cherry-tree as she passed by, and, wishing 
that it might bear for her its precious fruit, 
saw her strange wish come true. 

Carefully cradling the precious bough in his 
arms, Sir Cleges carried it to Dame Clarys, 
who was overjoyed at the astounding sight. 
At once a plan formed in her mind. 


Then seyd the lady with good chere: 
*Let us fyll a panyer 
* Of this that God hath sent. 
* Tomoroun when the day dothe spryng 
* Ye schall to Cardyffe to the Kynge 
*And give him this present.” 


For well she knew that such a miraculous 
offering could not fail to give pleasure to King 
Uther. With thoughts of court and castle in 
her mind, Dame Clarys prepared the pannier 
that same night, placing within it a lining soft 
and dainty for the precious fruit. Then all the 
family went early to bed so that at break of 
day Sir Cleges and his eldest son could set 
forth for Cardiff-side. 


B hn travellers made the journey perforce 
on foot, for neither ‘stede nor palfray’ did 
they possess. At length they arrived at King 
Uther’s castle. 

Approaching the great door of the castle, 


In Sir Cleges thowght to go, 
But in pore clothing was he tho 
And in sympull araye. 


He was stopped at once by the porter there, 
who hastily ordered him to withdraw, 
threatening him with his long staff should he 
come any nearer: 
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*Go stand in beggars’ rout. 
*If thou com more inward, 
*It schall thee rue afterward, 

*So I schall thee clowght.’ 


Sir Cleges, however, held his ground and 
soon to the porter made clear that he was the 
bringer of a precious gift to the King. Once 
he saw the fruit, the porter changed his tune. 
He agreed to let Sir Cleges in on one condi- 
tion, and one condition only. Whatever gift 
the King might bestow on Sir Cleges in 
reward for the cherries, ‘ wethyr sylver or golde,’ 
the knight was to give a third part of it to the 
porter. 


Sir Cleges seyd: ‘I asent.’ 

He gave hym leve, and in he went 
Without more lettyng. 

In he went at a gret pace. 


But now 


An ussher at the hall dore was 
Wyth a staff standynge. 


With dreadful threats, the usher began to 
force the knight backwards, until he, too, in 
his turn was shown the contents of the pannier. 
Like the porter, he agreed to let Sir Cleges 
pass, and like the porter he imposed one 
condition—that he should receive a third part 
of any gift Sir Cleges might receive from the 
king. There was nothing else to do but once 
more agree. 


_So Sir Cleges with heavy chere 
Took hys sone and hys panere, 
Into the hall went he. 


Even here the knight’s troubles were not 
ended, for now a haughty steward met them 
and railed at Sir Cleges’s ‘clothys olde,’ 
bidding him smartly withdraw. Again the 
scene repeated itself: free passage was only 
granted if Sir Cleges would promise to give to 
the steward a third part of any bounty that 
might come to him from the King. For the 
last time Sir Cleges unwillingly agreed, then 
he made his way to the dals of King Uther. 


SF Cleges oncoveryd the panyere 
And schewed the Kynge the 
cheryse clere, 
On the ground knelynge. 


The sight of the fruit rejoiced King Uther and 
he commanded Sir Cleges to come to sit at 
meat with him. 
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The meal over, the King talked freely with 
Sir Cleges. 


*] thank thee hartyly,’ seyd the Kynge, 
‘Of thy gift and presentynge 

* That thou hast nowe i-doo. 
* Thowe hast onowryd all my fest, 
‘Old and yonge, most and lest, 

* And worschepyd me also. 


* Wattsoever thou wold have 


‘I will thee graunt, so God me save, 
*That thyne hart standyth to.’ 


To the King’s surprise, Sir Cleges’s heart 
was found ‘to stand to’ a strange request. He 
begged King Uther for Saint Charity’s sake to 
grant him twelve strokes of his staff to deal 
wherever he liked. The king at first would 
not agree, thinking Sir Cleges to be in need 
rather of ‘gold or fee.’ At length, however, 
he granted the request, and the knight betook 
himself to his three adversaries. 

First of all 


Sir Cleges went into the hall, . 
Among the gret lordés all, 

Without any more, 
He sought after the prowghd steward, 
For to give him his reward 

Because he grevyed hym sore. 


At the first stroke of the staff down fell the 
steward, but Sir Cleges had not finished with 
him; the three remaining blows were faith- 
fully dealt, so that he loudly cried: 


* Sir, for thy courteci 
‘ Smyghte me no more.’ 


Next came the turn of the usher. So grimly 
did Sir Cleges greet him with his four blows 
that 

After many and many a daye 

He would forbid no man the waye. 


Last came Sir Cleges to the porter. He, too, 
would be prevented by the knight’s blows from 
dealing harshly with any man for many days 
tocome. Yet, as Sir Cleges told him, he had 
but received the third part of the royal gift, 
exactly carrying out the covenant they had 
made together at the castle door. 

Returning to the King, Sir Cleges thanked 
him cordially, whereat the King prayed him 


To tell hym whye the strokes he payed 
To hys men thre. 


That was simple enough—each of them, said 
Sir Cleges, before allowing him to pass by, 





had insisted on a third part of whatever gift 
the King should give him. 


‘With that I schuld have nowght myself; 
* Wherefore I gave them strokés twelve. 
* Methowt it best trewly.’ 


The King, pleased and amused at this rough 
but poetic justice, asked Sir Cleges his name. 
The sound of it awoke a memory. This man 
must be no other than that Sir Cleges who in 
years gone by had served him 


Soo gentyll and soo fre, 
And yet soo stronge on fyght. 


Nothing, the King felt, could be good enough 
for him. So that he could in future live ‘ mery 
and blyth’ the king gave him a castle near to 


KIPLING AT HOME 


his own, and many other gifts, including a 
noble steed. All knightly gear was pressed 
on him, whereby he might go home in such a 
fashion as befitted his knightly rank. 

Sir Cleges’s one thought was to reach home 
quickly to tell Clarys his good news, for 


Fairer ladie there was none alyve. 


Speedily he rode through the countryside, 
carrying his son as pillion behind him. Joy- 
fully through his mind ran the thought of the 
loving welcome Clarys would give him—a 
welcome depending not so much on the 
wonderful news he was bringing her as on the 
simple fact that he was her dear and loving 
husband to whom she would ever be faithful 
and true. 


Kipling at Home 


WILLIAM A. RAMSAY 


N his latter years, when Rudyard Kipling 
was known as ‘the hermit of Burwash,’ I 
had considerable contact with him there, and 
he was a vivid and vital personality right to 
the end, never losing his youthful zest in 
everything. 

When he was sixty-five, for instance, and I 
was visiting him at Bateman’s, his Burwash 
home, he asked if I’d like to go for a trip on 
the pond in his garden, and he dragged out a 
child’s paddle-boat from a shed, and launched 
me alone into the deep with it. In the middle 
of the pond the paddles became entangled in 
water-weed, and there was I marooned. 

‘Wait there, don’t move,’ cried Kipling with 
gusto, as he ran into the house. Soon he re- 
appeared with a salmon-rod, took off the 
cast, and—swish—after fine play with the 
rod he had the line over my shoulder. ‘Hold! 
Hold!’ he shouted, as he drew boat and 
passenger to the bank, delighted with the 
exploit. He told me that he kept the boat for 
the entertainment of young people who 
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visited him, but, as neither of us could be 
called young, I decided that R. K. was as fond 
of messing about in boats as I was, even if they 
were only toy boats. 

There was a sundial at Bateman’s, mounted 
on one of the pilasters of old Kew Bridge, and 
Kipling had carved round it with a penknife 
this inscription: Jt is later than you think. 
‘I looked through a book of sundial mottoes 
for the worst one I could get,’ he told me. 
*That’s a terrible one,’ he added, his eyes 
flashing under his great eyebrows as he said 
it. 

Mrs Kipling, who had her own share of 
mordant humour, rather spoiled the effect by 
saying: ‘Oh, Rud always brings his guests 
to read that when he thinks they should be 
going home.’ And I knew enough of Mrs 
Kipling to believe that she, anyhow, found 
the sundial useful in that way. She pointed 
out, too, that the yew hedge to the south had 
grown so high as to hide the sun altogether 
from ‘the so-called sundial.’ 
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HE sundial, by the way, is not the only 

place in Bateman’s where one can see 
evidences of Kipling’s penknife work. On the 
stone lintel of the front-door are to be seen 
such initials as ‘C. K.’ (Caroline, his wife), 
*J. K’. (John, his son, killed at Loos in 1915), 
*S. B.” (Stanley Baldwin, his Prime Minister 
cousin), etc. 

Kipling was proud of his Scottish ancestry 
—his mother was a Macdonald—and told me 
that when he was capped LL.D. at Edin- 
burgh he was sitting beside a minister from 
Dumfries. ‘That’s in Galloway, isn’t it?’ 
Kipling asked me. 

“Near enough,’ I answered, ‘but actually it 
is in Dumfriesshire.’ 

“Wherever it is,” said Kipling, ‘this minister 
was twitting me with being an Englishman 
who was getting an Edinburgh degree. 
“Englishman!” said I to him. “I’m a 
Macdonald of Glencoe and you are merely a 
Border Scot.” That surprised him!’ 

Kipling was once admiring three half-grown 
black cats on our lawn. He asked their 
names, and I suggested that he might name 
them, as they were anonymous cats, so far. 
“Well, that big fluffy one is “Banshee,” to 
begin with,’ he said. But, just then, his 
Aberdeen terrier Jimmy appeared on the 
scene and was immediately set upon by those 
three Furies—and away fled poor Jimmy with 
them clinging to his back. Up jumped our 
author to rescue his pet, calling out as he ran: 
*“Sin,” “Death,” and “The Judgment.”’ 
And that was all the names that our poor 
pussies ever got from Rudyard Kipling. The 
dog Jimmy, by the way, is the hero of the 
poem ‘The Supplication of an Aberdeen 
Terrier.’ 


T is no wonder, of course, that Rudyard 
Kipling sought the seclusion of his house 
in the valley—Bateman’s, Burwash, Sussex, 
for at Rottingdean, in the same county, 
he had endured several years of really trying 
publicity and intrusion, often from quite 
ridiculous people, like the man who asked 
Mrs Kipling if she would tell him, please, 
which was the house of the famous writer 
Roger Gilpin! Another admirer, thirty years 
before Kipling’s death, asked someone in the 
churchyard: *‘Can you show me Mr Kipling’s 
grave?’ 
I had heard of what happened at Thomas 
Hardy’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, where 
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Sir Edmund Gosse seized Kipling by main 
force and introduced him to Shaw. ‘Kipling 
was nervous and fidgety,’ records Shaw. 
“He made a little dive at me, thrust out a hand, 
and, quickly saying “How d’ye do?”, with- 
drew the hand instantly, and bolted like a 
rabbit into a corner where Housman was there 
to protect him.’ 

So I was almost prepared for what happened 
when a guest of mine was leaving our house 
just as Kipling and his wife arrived. The 
guest rather enthusiastically greeted Kipling, 
who literally bolted past us all into the sitting- 
room, whither I followed him. ‘Who is that?’ 
he asked. ‘Is it the Rector?’ 

“No, he is Admiral—,’ I explained to him, 
‘the engineer-lieutenant of whom you once 
wrote.” 

‘Oh! It’s —,’ he sniffed. ‘He’s got 
religion.” Now, this officer figures in A 
Fleet in Being, and was naturally pleased to 
meet again the author who had immortalised 
him. But the said author was not interested. 
And I left Kipling hidden in that room till I 
had gone out and seen the Admiral off and 
brought my wife and Mrs Kipling in. 

As to Kipling’s rather slighting remark 
about the Admiral’s religion, Kipling had, 
for a hymn-writer, with two hymns in the 
Scottish Hymnary, rather sombre thoughts. 
His last words to me, not long before his death, 
seem to bear this out. He was looking up at 
our house, a pretty cottage which was once 
his guest-house and of which he was very 
fond. ‘That’s a sweet place you have there,’ 
he said. ‘Good for'the soul,’ and, as he 
turned to walk away, he added, with infinite 
sadness, as I thought, ‘—if there is a soul.’ 
He said this just over his shoulder, and we 
never met to speak again. 

Not long after this the Burwash village 
band, which has frequently broadcast, once 
for the King’s Christmas talk, came to us at 
night playing carols. There had been a sort 
of feud between the village people and Bate- 
man’s for years, and the bandsmen said that 
they were, as usual, omitting the Kiplings. 

*Go, just this once,’ my wife pleaded with 
them, as they left our door. We heard in the 
morning that they had gone to Bateman’s and 
had been given a fine reception, Mr Kipling 
having invited the two young bandboys into 
the house, and having charmed them with his 
kindness. But the visit had been, indeed, for 
‘just this once,’ for Kipling died a few days 
later. 





By This Still Hearth 





JOHN GRISDALE 


T was uot until the short winter day was 

quité at an end that the Cat became aware 
that something was wrong. 

He was very old, and the most precious 
thing left tc nim was the comfortable routine 
of his days. All the young lusty desires had 
fallen away—the aggressive need for dominion 
over his kind; the predatory eye, despite a 
full stomach, for things smaller than himself; 
even the strongest urge of all, which had 
driven him to many a purposeful journey and 
raised his thin voice to many a night sky—all 
these had died, leaving only an ever-deepening 
need for comfort, for warmth and ease and 
regular food. 

Lately he had even begun to feel his age in 
a positive way, not merely as the failure of 
instincts and the dying of desires. He could 
no longer jump as far and as easily as he had 
been used to; the spring in his back-legs had 
weakened miserably, and the heaving strength 
of his front-legs, which had added vital inches 
to every long upward leap, had gone com- 
pletely. His claws were lengthening and could 
not now be wholly sheathed; his teeth too, so 
that they always protruded below his upper- 
lip with a now-especially-inappropriate fierce- 
ness. But, worst of all, everything he did was 
slow, things reached him dimly and his re- 


actions were sluggish and fragmentary, so that, 
for example, he even found himself sometimes 
half-standing and half-sitting, and had no re- 
collection of which he had been doing and 
which he had been going to do. 

He sat on the draining-board beside the sink 
in the kitchen, the lower part of his back 
pressed comfortably against the hot pipe 
which ran up the wall. His eyes were closed 
and he rocked a little, and every now and then 
he shifted his front weight from paw to paw. 
It was quite dark, and long past the time when 
his human normally came into the kitchen to 
prepare their evening meal. The break in the 
precious routine had sent him looking for Her 
a little while ago, padding silently upstairs to 
the room where She slept every night and 
every afternoon, creeping slowly and tenta- 
tively from the door to where She was lying, 
standing up and sniffing gently at Her hand, 
getting no answer at all, not even the slow 
fondling of his ears to which She was so 
addicted. 

He had known then that something was 
wrong, but he had gone slowly back to his 
place on the draining-board, pressing his back 
against the comforting pipe. He was only just 
hungry, and only a little more thirsty; if 
either got very bad he could go out through 
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the window over the sink, which was always 
left slightly open for him, and try to find a 
mouse and a pool in the wood. But it was a 
very long time since he had had to provide for 
himself, and as yet it was easier to wait, hope- 
fully. He got up and stretched, turned round 
several times this way and that, and eventually 
curled himself in a tight ball and slept. 


HE was wakened sharply by an ugly but 
familiar noise, which went on and on 
and on, in short throbbing rings. He knew 
that it came from the small black box beside 
the chair in the living-room where She usually 
sat when She was not upstairs sleeping or in 
the kitchen preparing their food or pottering 
around outside in the garden. The noise 
happened at least once a day, often when he 
was sitting on the arm of Her chair; always 
when it came She talked to the box and stopped 
its shrilling. But now She was upstairs, and 
She did not come down, and the noise went 
on and on, unchecked. 

He got up stiffly on to his haunches, made 
restless by the irritating insistence of the 
throbbing clamour. The kitchen was black; 


a faint light from the sky through the window 
brought no relief to the gloom and only 


thickened the darkness beyond the furniture. 
He liked the darkness; his own blackness 
merged imperceptibly into it, and often in the 
past it had been a wonderful ally to the 
stealthiness of his movements, to the cushioned 
silence of his paws. There was nothing his 
large round eyes could not see in the darkest 
night, nothing that escaped even his old ears 
when every sense was stung to a quivering 
alertness by this endless challenging clatter. 
Above and through it a number of small 
sounds found their way slowly into his con- 
sciousness—the scratching patter of an impu- 
dent mouse behind the old panelling; the 
wail of an owl in the wood beyond the garden; 
the tap of a waving rose tendril on an upstairs 
window; the brittle scattering of dried leaves 
in a gust of wind; and a faint new moaning 
from upstairs, from the room where She was 
lying. 

The box was suddenly silent, and in the vast 
emptiness all the other sounds swelled un- 
bearably and then died away to an undertone, 
- even the noise She was making. The Cat’s 
eyes closed and a great sigh rocked him. For 
hours he should have been sitting on the soft 
arm of Her chair in the living-room, wrapped 
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in the warm glow from the fire, pleasantly 
full of rabbit and milk, a cracked bubbling in 
his throat signifying his content. But some- 
thing was wrong. Here he was, really hungry 
now, and thirsty. The draining-board had 
hardened and the comforting pipe was almost 
cold. He would have to do things for himself 
again. He got up slowly and stepped across 
the corner of the sink to the window-ledge— 
delicately, so as not to wet his paws. He stood 
by the open window, his nostrils working on 
the chiller air and the outside smells. He 
gathered himself together for the jump down, 
stood poised for a long time measuring the 
distance... 


E was still standing there, bunched for the 
venture, when he heard the car. He 
knew the noise well, because the car came 
regularly, bringing a Dog and two humans. 
He had known these humans long before the 
Dog had had them. He and his human and 
these other two had all been together a long 
time ago, in quite another place. There had 
been no green there, no woods or streams, 
only tall houses and stone walls and many 
humans. He had been young then, and had 
taken a fierce joy in quarrelling and lording it 
over his kind, and in reaching down from the 
secure tops of stone walls to scratch and tear 
the silly wet noses of yelping dogs. 

He had done just that on the very morning 
they had left that other place. Something had 
been wrong that day too. Strangers had 
come and he had made himself scarce, lying 
sleepily in the sun on the hot outhouse roof 
until his humans were alone again, when he 
had gone in cautiously and found everything 
oddly bare and empty. But Skirts had been 
there still, she who came now in the car with 
Trousers, to feed him and coax him into her 
arms and tickle his underchin until he was 
a little stupefied and off his guard, when 
suddenly they... 

The car was throbbing at the gate now, its 
huge eyes staring intently into the garden. 
Then it was silent and its eyes closed, and he 
heard the Dog scampering eagerly down the 
path and scratching impatiently at the door, 
followed by the humans. He moved back 
from the open window to the draining-board 
and settled himself against the now-quite-cold 
pipe. He waited expectantly. 

At once all was light and bustle. The Dog 
bounded busily about the house as she always 





did, in and out of the rooms, scattering mats 
on the polished floors, whimpering with excite- 
ment. She came into the kitchen once, sensed 
the Cat and checked suddenly, her nose raised 
in the air and pointed in his direction. But he 
and the Dog had long ago reached an under- 
standing on the equivalence of sharp claws for 
superior weight, and, though they would never 
like each other, they had come mutually to a 
wary and respectful tolerance. The humans, 
too, were busy. There was much coming and 
going—in and about the house, upstairs and 
down, even outside—which puzzled and dis- 
turbed the Cat. It was only too plain that 
something was very wrong. But they were 
here now, and soon one of them—Skirts most 
likely—would come into the kitchen and 
prepare his long-overdue food and put down 
his much-needed milk. Perhaps the pipe up 
the wall would become hot and friendly 
again; the fire might even be lighted in the 
other room so that he could sit and doze on 
the comfortable arm of Her chair. 

He waited patiently through all the unusual 
turmoil. The car went away and returned, 
another like it came and went, and later a 
bigger one arrived and manceuvred angrily at 
the gate. It was out of this that the Strangers 
came who carried his human downstairs and 
past the open kitchen-door and away with 
them. Seeing this made him uneasy, and he 
got up slowly from his haunches and stood 
uncertainly on the draining-board, summon- 
ing the energy to jump down and find either 
Skirts or Trousers to rub round, to make his 
presence felt and to draw attention to his 
needs. But before he could do this he heard 
them calling the Dog, and then the outer door 
slammed and a key turned, and in a minute 
they were in the car and its eyes were finding 
a path for them through the darkness. 

The throbbing merged into the quiet dis- 
tance. The mouse scampered again behind 
the panelling, the rose tendril tapped inter- 
mittently on the upstairs window. Familiar 
sounds, these, and but for them the house was 
quiet... 

He found himself standing there, stiffly and 
uncomfortably, when an early wind sneaked 
round the house and rattled the open kitchen- 
window on its loose catch. He got down to 
the floor laboriously and explored the cold 
house with quivering nostrils—Her empty bed 
upstairs, the ashy grate downstairs. He went 
back into the kitchen, now grey with the dawn, 
and found his empty food-dish. He licked it 
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raspingly once or twice, out of habit and with- 
out profit, and then jumped up to the sink. 
This was always a little wet in places and he 
found some slight relief for his thirst. But a 
great emptiness swelled his stomach and 
demanded attention. 

He got out of the window after some long 
consideration of the leap, and stepped deli- 
cately over the frosty grass to the shed. Here, 
in the long tufts against the wooden wall 
which always escaped cutting, he soon caught 
a small mouse and ate it whole, leaving only 
the stomach and the tail. But he was too slow 
for a second mouse, and too clumsy for a bird 
listening motionless on the lawn. The efforts 
he made tired him, and the jump back in at 
the narrowly-open window, always more diffi- 
cult than the jump out, was nearly beyond him 
altogether. 

He went and sat on the arm of Her chair. 
He was cold and tired and thirsty, his stomach 
rumbled questioningly around its raw and un- 
familiar burden. He huddled himself more 
closely together, tucked in his paws with a 
brave attempt at the old habits. He would not 
have understood loneliness, though he was 
aware of his need for Her customary affection. 
But She was gone, and everything was wrong. 
He slept, uncomfortably, uneasily. 


IN the long solitary days that followed, the 
Cat knew no peace or warmth or comfort. 
A fire was never lighted in the living-room, the 
pipe which ran up the wall by his favourite 
position on the draining-board was never even 
warm, upstairs and downstairs the house 
acquired a cumulative feeling of neglect and 
chilliness which was so much greater than the 
actual coldness of any one day. Even the 
cushions on Her chair struck damp through 
his thinning fur, and his old bones became so 
stiff and locked that he feared increasingly to 
venture out through the open window lest he 
should be unable to achieve the return. In 
one respect only was his lot relieved from 
misery: Skirts came each day in the car to put 
down food and drink for him. This was a 
tremendous thing, and he tried to show his 
gratitude by rubbing about her legs and 
talking to her in his cracked voice; but she 
was always in a hurry and had no time for 
more than a perfunctory pat on his head as 
she put the dishes on the floor. So he ate and 
drank and was thankful, and extracted what 
comfort he could from the remnants of his 
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former luxury, either in sleep or in long hours 
in that half-world between sleep and aware- 
ness where memory was nearly as real as 
reality. 

The discomfort and deprivation of his 
present state had almost settled into a dreary 
routine of their own when one day Trousers 
came with Skirts, and Trousers was carrying 
the Basket. 

The Cat was on the arm of Her chair when 
they came, and at sight of the Basket his eyes 
grew large and a ridge of fur stood erect down 
his back. He half-rose from his squatting 
position, ready for flight. For a moment the 
thing was hardly reality, no more than a night- 
mare memory, the most dreadful memory of 
all. For on that day a long time ago when he 
had gone in from his safe vantage-point on 
the sunny outhouse roof and found that other 
house strangely stripped and bare, when 
Skirts had fed him and picked him up and 
tickled his underchin until he was more than a 
little stupefied with affection, then she had 
suddenly put him down on a cushion and at 
the very moment he realised that the cushion 
was in a box Trousers had slammed down a 
lid on top of him and he was trapped. All the 
deep inherited memories of traps and tortures 


and lingering deaths had made him fight and 
scratch and claw then till all energy was spent. 
Uselessly, for through the slats and holes in 
the sides and top of the Basket he had watched 
Trousers rope it round and carry it out of the 
house to the car, which had jolted and swayed 


and brought him here. Here, all that time 
ago, in this room, the Basket had been set 
down and unroped and . . . he had been most 
miraculously free again. 

Then. When he was young and lusty and 
could fight and foray for himself. And now 
here was the Basket again, when he was old 
and slow and feeble; after all this long time; 
after they had carried his human away; after 
these endless days of solitude and discomfort 
and cold. He was frightened, more frightened 
than he had ever been. Old instincts warned 
him, galvanised him to a desperate alertness 
and activity. Skirts was bending down to 
pick him up, making soft noises and calling 
him. Oh, he remembered that! How he 
remembered it! 

He jumped down, streaked out of the door 
and into the kitchen, up to the draining-board 
without a second’s hesitation, over the sink 
with no care for its wetness, to the window for 
the outside world and freedom. He stopped 
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short on the ledge, knew then that he was 
finished. The window was shut. 

They followed him into the small room, 
both of them, holding out food enticingly, 
advancing on him with soft calls and endear- 
ments. He knew it was the end. His agony 
welled up into a thin piteous cry. He struggled 
as they grasped him, tried to scratch his way 
clear, but he was old and they were strong; 
they had him at last, and again he was 
crouched on the old green cushion in the 
Basket, tilted this way and that as Trousers 
roped it round, and then carried out to the 
car. They set him down for a moment, while 
they secured the house-door, on the big 
square stone at the end of the path where he 
had often basked in the summer sun, even 
sometimes rolling in pleasant ecstasy for all 
his years. But no more. 

He was suddenly tired. Nothing mattered; 
even the last frenzy of desperation which his 
instincts dictated was utterly beyond him. He 
lay on the cushion, hardly conscious of the 
journey, and was only stung to awareness by 
the movement of unroping his prison. 

Now perhaps, a last struggle, the final effort 
of all his weakened faculties! He gathered 
himself for the spring, but was confused into 
immobility by the sudden appearance of the 
Dog’s wet nose over the edge of the Basket 
as the lid was lifted. Before he had recovered 
himself Skirts had taken him out and was 
making much of him, and the Dog was 
jumping up at him in her arms with short 
welcoming barks. Then she put him down 
on to the broad arm of a chair, and his human 
was sitting there. 

He settled himself slowly, trying one or two 
positions on this new chair-arm until he got 
quite comfortable, when he tucked his thin 
tail round his paws. He looked around the 
room. There was a window through which 
he could see grass and trees and sky. There 
was a warm crackling fire. A little later there 
would undoubtedly be food and milk. They 
were all standing watching him—the Dog, and 
Skirts, and Trousers—and beside Trousers She 
slowly fondled his ears as She was wont to. 

It was not at all what he had expected. Per- 
haps there would now be warmth and comfort 
and affection again. His eyes closed from 
time to time, and he rocked a little, and his 
happiness began to bubble in his throat as it 
had not done for a long time. A little rustily 
and uncertainly, perhaps—but then he was a 
very old Cat. 





Collecting Tea-Caddies 





SHEILA STUART 


(Author of A Dictionary of Antiques) 


EA-DRINKING is so essentially a uni- 
versal custom in this country that it is 
difficult to envisage a time when the beverage 
was unknown here. Yet it is comparatively 
recently that the tea-leaf introduced a new 
exciting drink to England. Authorities differ 
as to the exact date of its arrival, but it is 
generally assumed to have been brought from 
the East by the Dutch about 1645, and it was 
becoming fashionable by the time of the 
Restoration, for the informative Samuel 
Pepys writes in his Diary on 25th September 
1660: ‘I did send for a cup of tea (a China 
drink) of which I never had drank before.’ 
The coming of tea influenced not only the 
social habits of the people. As the beverage 
became more and more popular, it resulted 
in a lighter form of daytime entertaining, and 
this necessitated a change in furniture designs 
and the evolution of new pieces. The small 
light tea-table was one of these. Tea-tables 
in an infinite variety appeared, and there were 
also new additions to the existing silverware, 
notably the tea-equipage, which gradually 
came into being. This included the tray on 
which the tea-things rested, the teapot, hot 
water and cream jugs, sugar-basin, strainer, 
and, finally, the container for the precious 
leaf itself, the tea-caddy. 


T= word ‘caddy’ comes from the Malay 
kati, a weight of, apparently, 1} pounds. 
Early caddies, like the tea itself, came from 
China, and some were exquisitely beautiful. 
Many were of porcelain and resembled 
a ginger-jar in shape; others were of ivory, 
of finely-lacquered wood, or of glass. These 
were copied in other materials by English 
craftsmen. Then, as the tea-drinking habit 
spread from the very wealthy to the new 
middle-class, it was recognised that porcelain 


and glass were somewhat fragile for daily use 
and a less vulnerable container was evolved. 
But tea was an expensive commodity, costing 
about a guinea a pound, and demanded a 
fitting vessel, and so, about the beginning of 
the 18th century, the silver caddy appeared. 

Matching the luxurious taste of the day, 
those Queen Anne canisters were extremely 
elegant. They were produced in all shapes— 
hexagonal, octagonal, rectangular, circular, 
and oblong. Some were made with a domed 
lid, which was detachable and could be used 
for measuring the tea. Others had sliding lids 
or sliding bases, but the designs were simple, 
with plain surfaces that were sometimes 
delicately moulded. 

In early Georgian caddies the domed lid 
gave way to a low-stepped hinged lid, but by 
1725 the steps had increased in height and the 
flat surface was finished by a knob. In spite 
of the popularity of the silver caddy, however, 
Oriental touches were still found, even by the 
middle of the century, and Chinese figures 
and floral scrolls decorated many specimens. 
About 1750 the vase shape was popular, and 
there was a vogue for the urn design embossed 
with floral scrolls. All this time tea was 
becoming increasingly cheaper and was con- 
sequently enjoyed by an ever-widening circle. 
A sign of this is the larger caddy. Whereas in 
Queen Anne’s day canisters held about three 
ounces of leaf, George III caddies could take 
about three times that amount. 

Handsome tea-chests intended to hold the 
silver tea-caddies date from the early years of 
George II’s reign, about 1730. At first they 
were known as tea-trunks, because of the 
similarity to the old round-topped travelling- 
trunk then in use. They were made of tortoise- 
shell, shagreen, and walnut, and the finest 
possible workmanship was employed. In time 
the great cabinetmakers of the 18th century— 
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Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and also Sheraton 
and the Adam brothers—turned their attention 
to designing and making tea-chests. Hepple- 
white’s boxes, frequently in mahogany, were 
executed with dignity and restraint, with a 
little inlay and sometimes a silver handle. 
Chippendale’s designs were much more 
elaborate, with rich carving on the lids and 
feet, while some were in rococo style, and in 
those he included many features typical of his 
furniture. He also made convex-shaped chests 
in miniature, and those were mounted with 
silver or brass handles and had lock-plates. 

In the latter part of the 18th century 
mahogany was the wood chiefly used for those 
chests, but burr walnut, maple, and the fruit 
woods and rosewood were employed, too. 
Sometimes satinwood was used along with 
mahogany, while a handle in silver and an 
ivory keyhole lent added decoration. Mother- 
of-pearl appeared occasionally as inlay, not 
only on different woods, but on papier maché 
as well. 

Early in the 18th century the plain wooden 
caddy, lined with lead-foil after the manner 
of Chinese tea-chests, had a certain popularity, 
but gradually this simple box became the 
exquisite casket, fashioned by skilled cabinet- 
makers and ornarmented by goldsmiths and 
silversmiths. Usually the wooden caddy 
had two sections, each containing a different 
blend of tea and a short-handled measuring- 
spoon, or, if the box were very large, there 
might be a third compartment for ‘sugar. 
Some specimens have marquetry decoration 
in geometrical designs, floral patterns, mono- 
grams, or even a portrait. 


T= approximate date of a caddy can 
often be told by its size. Early examples, 
indicative of the days when tea was both 
scarce and dear, are understandably small. 
They bear, too, a definite reflection of Oriental 
influence, being tallish and bottle-shaped, 
with narrow necks, copied from the caddies 


that came from the East. There are three 
kinds of lids—the slip-on, the slip-in, and the 
hinged lid. The slip-on type has usually a 
short neck and is generally found on the vase- 
shaped caddy. 

Although many silver caddies were housed 
in an outer wooden container, there appear 
to have been quite a number which were 
entities, and many of these have survived. 
They are found both in silver and Sheffield 
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plate and are frequently oval, octagonal, or 
hexagonal, with occasional chasing or en- 
graving, while a bead-edging is a common 
form of decoration. There is sometimes a 
keyhole, and the hinged lid may be knobbed 
or flat, with a George III coin inserted on the 
surface. On octagonal or hexagonal examples 
the keyhole may be slightly to one side if it 
interferes with a sharp angle. 

One of the most attractive tea-containers 
is the silver vase-shaped caddy which was 
popular about 1750. ‘'n appearance this 
is very like the sugar-sifters of the period, 
rising from a stepped circular base and belly- 
ing out about halfway up, then sloping inwards 
again to the short neck of the lid. It is almost 
invariably chased and scrolled and has either 
a pointed or a curved, attenuated knob. Such 
caddies originally existed in pairs, one for 
green and the other for black tea, and more 
rarely there was a set of three caddies, one a 
little larger and more circular than the others. 
As there seems no reasonable explanation for 
the necessity for three caddies, the theory has 
been put forward that the third was really a 
sugar-container. A set of three might be 
finely chased with Chinese figures and Oriental 
devices, and mighi be fitted in a shagreen 
case with silver mounts and dated, but a set 
like this is extremely rare and is in the con- 
noisseur class. Even sets of two are by no 
means common. 

Sheffield plate caddies are popular with 
collectors, as they are to be had in the lovely 
designs but at a fraction of the cost of the silver 
specimens. They are delightful little pieces, 
even when the copper shines at the edge of 
the silver. Also interesting to collectors are 
ivory caddies—or ivory striped with ebony— 
shaped like a rather dumpy bottle. Decorated 
glass specimens are dainty trifles. 

By the time Victoria came to the throne the 
tea-caddy was a common article and was 
produced in less exclusive materials, a down- 
ward path which was to end in painted tin. 
For a time there was a vogue for canisters of 
papier maché, highly painted and gilt, but the 
typical caddy of the period was the simple 
wooden variety, and this persisted till the end 
of the century. It was made of walnut, 
mahogany, or rosewood, with less attractive 
specimens in the fruit woods. Examples of 
these are fairly common at sales. They 
usually have a keyhole of mother-of-pearl or 
ivory and sometimes a band of inlay. Of more 
modest size than their predecessors, they 





follow the same pattern, having two com- 
partments with tight-fitting lids which have 
tiny knobs of ivory. 

To-day the purely decorative caddy is not 


THE FRENCH COWBOY 


made, but those other beautifully-wrought 
specimens of bygone days are not merely 
mementos of the past but may still be of 
practical use in the modern home. 


The French Cowboy 


TUDOR EDWARDS 


OST of us know the cowboy of the Wild 
West, the gaucho of South America, and 
the vaquero of Spain, but how many know of 
the cowboy of southern France—the gardian? 
There may be less shooting down on the 
Camargue, but there is a much brisker, wilder, 
and more original version of cowboy life. 
The Camargue is that patch of salty marsh- 
land in the Rhone delta, lapped on the south 
by the Mediterranean. This barren, moody 
country is the habitat of such rare birds as the 
rose-coloured flamingo, while wild boars and 
beavers lurk among the reeds and tamarisks. 
It is also the habitat of wild horses and of those 
wild bulls which are the lineal descendants of 
that great Asiatic breed which centuries ago 
came westward, westward along the valley of 
the Rhone until they settled in this wilderness. 
The few human beings who lived on the edge 
of this great marsh became trappers and 
cattlemen of the Fenimore Cooper type, and 
they developed into the gardians of to-day. 
The gardian looks much like the Hollywood 
cowboy—sombrero, gay check shirt, necktie, 
and, occasionally, chaps. He is expert in the 
lassoing of wild horses, and even more expert 
with his trident—the Spanish garrocha and 
the Italian Jancia—a lance some nine feet long 
and topped with a three-pronged fork. This 
is used both for offence and defence and is 
skilfully employed to deflect the charge of a 
bull without injuring the animal. 
He lives in an old-fashioned cabin, the 
windowless walls of dried yellow reeds, the 
ridge of the thatched roof reinforced against 


the mistral, though many of these old cabins 
have been destroyed to make way for more 
modern quarters. His cabin may be miles 
away from the ranch which employs him, 
often at a wage as low as £12 a month. The 
chief centres of this cowboy country are Les 


- Saintes-Maries, Albaron, L’Armeillére, and 


Salins-de-Giraud, and Les Saintes-Maries is 
the headquarters of the Nacioun Gardiano, 
which, like the Confraternity of Gardians, was 
founded to bind the cattlemen together and to 
preserve their historic rites and traditions. All 
these villages, with their wooden hacienda-like 
buildings, resemble the remote settlements of 
Texas and Arizona. 

The French cowboy is primarily a cattle- 
man, tending the bulls which are now reared 
for the arenas of Arles, Nimes, and Orange, 
and for the local courses, where agile somer- 
saulting young men attempt to pluck the 
cocarde or badge from between the bull’s 
horns. While the villagers predominate in 
such courses, the cowboys often take part, and 
in July there is the risky excitement of a 
course by night. 

Before each course the abrivade takes place, 
when the cowboys drive the cattle across the 
waste lands to the village where the course is to 
be held. The cowboys, having selected the 
bulls, collect them by means of decoy oxen 
and then get them to gallop through the village 
street before they are corralled in the central 
square. Where there is no arena, one is soon 
improvised by tying carts together in the 
square. 
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After the abrivade comes the ferrade or 
branding, a violent primitive operation which 
has elements of both danger and comedy. 
The Clos des Barques, a vast pasturage 
bordered on one side by the Rhone and on 
another by the sea, is specially reserved for the 
annual ferrade at Les Saintes-Maries. 


HE gardian toils long, and often in solitude. 
In winter he is buffeted and chilled by the 
mistral, that violent wind hurtling down the 
Rhone valley—the natives call it ‘Madame de 
- Bourgogne’; in summer he is roasted by the 
southern sun; and at all times he is scourged 
by the mosquito. Lawrence of Arabia, in his 
youth, spent one night at near-by Aigues- 
Mortes, was bitten by mosquitoes, and 
suffered from malaria for the rest of his life. 
This rigorous life is relieved by the rodeos, 
fétes, and tournaments held in various towns 
and villages, of which the chief are the féte at 
Les Saintes-Maries in May and that at St 
Gilles in October. The former coincides with 
the annual pilgrimage of European gipsies to 
the shrine of their adopted saint. and the 
Nacioun Gardianc turns out to accompany the 
religious processions. Saddles and harness 
are waxed and polished, the lances gleam with 
fresh oil, and the cowboys ride into Les Saintes, 
many of them with their chattos or sweet- 
hearts in Provencal costume mounted behind 
them. A great number of the cowboys who 
take part, however, are merely week-end cow- 


boys, dude cowboys—anybody, in fact, who 
owns a horse and a sombrero. 

Here one will see Monsieur Arnaud, captain 
of the Nacioun Gardiano, and until a few years 
ago one could see the champion and doyen of 
these cowboys, the late Marquis de Baroncelli- 
Javon, who bore a striking resemblance to the 
western champion, William F. Cody or 
‘Buffalo Bill... The other year the only cow- 
girl on the Camargue was young Catherine 
Giquoax. 

Another major festival in which the cowboys 
take part is the Festo Virginenco, founded by 
the poet, Mistral, in honour of Provengal 
literature and art. The gardians then have a. 
banquet, at which the women wear the local 
costume, and the feast usually includes eel- 
soup, bouillabaisse, and rump-steak Camar- 
gais (steak larded with bacon fat, covered with 
spices, garlic, and chopped shallots, the whole 
drenched with white wine and cooked in a 
dish lined with bacon). Traditional songs are 
sung, and such poems as ‘Réverie d’un 
Gardian’ and * Amour de Gardian’ are read out. 
Finally, there is open-air dancing in the lighted 
square. 

The gardian is a peculiar and fascinating 
survival in a Europe fast becoming mono- 
tonously uniform. His survival, however, is 
now threatened by the proposed large-scale 
cultivation of rice on the Camargue, where, 
despite the creation of a large reserve, bulls, 
horses, and the French cowboy himself face 
possible extinction. 


The Silver Night 


The woodshed has a silver roof, 

The rain-tub holds a circle bright 

Of frozen silver that reflects 

The silver moon’s bewitching light; 

The wooden fence from Fairyland 

Has surely filched its silvern gleam; 
Brush, pail, and watering-can are turned 
To silver by the silver stream 

Of moonlight on the winter frost 

That binds the countryside to-night; 
To-night, each stick and stone and leaf 
Are things of wonder and delight; 
Even the ash-can hiding there 

Becomes a silvern casket rare— 
To-night, the moon and frost combine 
All silver beauty to enshrine! 


AILEEN E. 





Mr eae Christmas 





NANSI 


HE light over the parish notice-board was 

a poor one. Mr Grindley adjusted his 

glasses over his shortsighted eyes and peered 
again. He was inordinately curious and any 
new notice drew his attention. From what he 
could see, it was connected with Christmas. 
A small sheet of paper in the Vicar’s own hand 
had been pinned rather high up on the board. 
The Vicar was over six feet tall and Mr 
Grindley a bare five feet three inches. He stood 
on his toes finally and made out what it was 
all about: 

‘Will any members of the parish who 
would care to act in the Nativity Play this 
Christmas please give in their names at the 
Vicarage. Futher details will be posted 
shortly.’ 

Mr Grindley dropped back on his heels. 
*Play-acting,” he muttered testily. ‘No 
sense of dignity, these people.’ 

‘Evening, Mr Grindley,’ a hearty voice 
shouted in his ear and Mr Grindley leaped an 
inch into the air and for one glorious moment 
seemed to measure five feet four. 

*You startled me, Cubbins,’ he said crossly. 
‘Creeping up like that in the dark.’ 

‘Sorry, sir. The cheerful answer came 
without much sound of contrition. ‘Going 
to act in the play, sir?’ 
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‘I?’ Mr Grindley’s voice was filled with 
horror. ‘I’ve better things to do with my 
time. And I should hope you have too.’ 

But Cubbins only laughed. ‘I’m on the 
way to sign on now,” he said. ‘We had a rare 
time playing it last year. I was only one of 
the crowd then. But this year I’m hoping 
they’ll promote me to being a Shepherd.’ 
And with a wave of his hand he was gone. 

Mr Grindley turned up the collar of 
his coat and walked angrily towards his 
supper. His housekeeper had gone to the 
whist-drive, so she had left him a tray 
and he heated the soup himself. He was a 
precise and tidy man and he usually enjoyed 
this weekly evening on his own, washing up 
the dishes and cutlery, leaving everything 
shipshape and in far better order than Mrs 
Smith ever did. But to-night he felt restless 
and lonely, the fire refused to burn well, the 
windows rattled in the rising wind, and Mr 
Grindley, sixty-two and a triumphant bachelor, 
wandered uneasily from room to room of his 
well-appointed house, looking for he knew 
not what. 


Ne morning the winter sun shone 
brightly and Mr Grindley enjoyed his 
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late breakfast and the Sunday papers before 
he set out for church. His restored calm was 
broken once more, however, when the Vicar, 
giving out the announcements, spoke about 
the Nativity Play. The Christmas story, 
recited to the congregation in calm tones 
during a service, was right and proper, but 
strewing the church with straw and dressing 
up the local garage-proprietor in a bath- 
towel to represent Joseph seemed to Mr 
Grindley to be unnecessary and absurd. 

He said as much to Miss Stevenson as they 
walked home from church together. Her 
garden adjoined his and he was thankful 
that she, too, was precise and tidy and not 
given to chats over the hedge. In this instance, 
however, Miss Stevenson disappointed him. 
‘Did you see the play last year?’ she asked, 
looking at him curiously. 

‘Certainly not,’ said Mr Grindley. ‘Half 
the village dressing up and playing the fool 
for the benefit of the other half. The Vicar 
must be out of his senses to allow it to happen 
again. I mean to tell him so.’ 

‘I’m afraid it wouldn’t make much differ- 
ence,’ said Miss Stevenson. ‘The Vicar is 
very keen about it. So am I.’ 

Mr Grindley stared. ‘Do you mean to 
tell me you are in it too?’ 

Miss Stevenson shook her head. ‘Oh no,’ 
she said with unusual modesty. ‘I can’t 
act. But you will find that seeing the play is 
a rewarding experience. Try it!’ And Miss 
Stevenson nodded briskly and turned in at 
her own gate. 

Mr Grindley, who regarded Miss Stevenson 
as the essence of commonsense, was extremely 
surprised. But when that afternoon, on his 
Sunday walk across the common, he met the 
Admiral, he was more than surprised, he was 
irritated. For that once excellent officer and 
normally tactful churchwarden only laughed 
when Mr Grindley dropped a hint about his 
views on nativity plays. ‘My dear fellow, 
it will be a wonderful show,’ he said boister- 
ously. ‘But we do need a few more men. 
Why don’t you come along?’ 

Mr Grindley hastened away from the 
Admiral as soon as he could. He had hitherto 
respected the man, but much travelling in 
foreign parts had evidently blunted his sense 
of the fitness of things. That sort of per- 
formance might be all right in Italy or Spain, 
thought Mr Grindley with a shudder, but in a 
decent English village it was quite out of 
character. 
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N Monday there was a new notice on the 

board, but, as Mr Grindley approached, 

a number of young people gathered about it 

and he turned away, unwilling to become 
involved in conversation. 

‘I'll call this evening at the Vicarage and 
protest in person.’ He felt an odd reluctance 
to tackle the Vicar, for there was something 
about that gentle man that intimidated Mr 
Grindley. Nevertheless, once Mr Grindley 
developed a prejudice it drove him on 
relentlessly. 

Fortified by a pleasant evening meal, Mr 
Grindley strode determinedly back to the 
village and crossed the green to the Vicarage. 
The door was opened to him by the Vicar’s 
wife, whose instinctive surprise was covered 
up immediately by a delighted smile. ‘Mr 
Grindley! This is simply splendid!’ 

‘How that woman wallows in superlatives,’ 
thought Mr Grindley as he removed his hat. 

‘Hang your coat up here,’ added Mrs 
Robertson, ‘and go straight in. I’m just 
going to bring in the sandwiches.’ 

Had she remained in the hall a moment 
longer Mr Grindley would have explained that 
this was not a social call he was making, but 
a door banged and he was left alone. There 
was nothing for it but to go into the drawing- 
room as directed, have a quick word with the 
Vicar, and try to escape before he was pressed 
to eat a paste sandwich and drink a cup of 
strong tea so soon after the well-cooked 
dinner he had eaten. The moment he opened 
the door he realised he had made a mistake. 
The drawing-room was full of people talking 
animatedly, and they all turned to stare at Mr 
Grindley as he came in. 

Then the Vicar came forward with out- 
stretched hand. Mr Grindley grasped the spar 
thankfully. ‘Good-evening, Mr Grindley. 
This is unexpected and delightful. We are 
having a cup of tea before getting down to 
business.” 

‘I won’t keep you a moment,’ began Mr 
Grindley, but the door opened again and the 
Vicar went forward to greet the Admiral. 

‘Grindley, by Jove!’ said the church- 
warden giving him a cheerful nod, and a 
moment later Mr Grindley found he was 
balancing a plate in one hand and a cup and 
saucer in the other and was being engaged in 
conversation by Mrs Hoskins, who obliged 
a number of people during the week with 
mop and duster, but whose main mission in 
life was to drown the church choir on Sundays 
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with her powerful, enthusiastic contralto. 
‘Only fancy you being in the play, too,’ said 
Mrs Hoskins. ‘Vicar says it brings us all 
together. Lovely I calls it.’ 

By an enormous effort Mr Grindley re- 
frained from choking over his tea. He set 
down the cup on the nearest piece of furniture 
and crossed the room. But at that moment 
the Vicar called for silence and the Admiral, 
arms crossed, back against the door, looked 
as if he meant to hold it against all assault. 
Miserably Mr Grindley sagged into a chair 
and the meeting began. 


“PAST year we experimented,’ said the 

Vicar. ‘Doubtfully, inexpertly, humbly, 
we sought to bring into our old church the 
very much older Christmas story. This year 
we know how much it meant to those who 
acted and those who watched. We feel we 
can do it once more and that it will give us 
joy and blessing. Last year, with all its un- 
certainty, few came forward. This year I 
am delighted to see so many new and eager 
actors, particularly to have more men, and I 
want to thank the newcomers for joining 
us.” The Vicar’s saintly face lighted in a 
special smile for Mr Grindley. 

Now, thought Mr Grindley, was the time 
for him to give his opinion on exhibitionism 
in church. He stood up. 

‘Oh, it is quite all right,’ said the Vicar’s 
young daughter. ‘I’m only clearing the cups 
away. Please don’t get up for me.’ 

Mr Grindley sat down again. 

The producer, Miss Denning, who had been 
making lists, began to assign the parts. 
‘There are not a great many principal 
characters, of course,’ she said, ‘but there will 
have to be lots of angels, and then at the end 
we thought we would have a procession of 
People Through the Ages pausing to look in 
at the stable door.’ 

Mr Grindley, normally self-conscious about 
being small, crouched down in his chair and 
hoped he would not be noticed at all, but Miss 
Denning had her eye on him. ‘And if Mr 
Grindley would consent to be the Third 
Shepherd,’ she said presently in her charming, 
coaxing voice, ‘that would be splendid!’ 

‘How they misuse that word,’ Mr Grindley 
thought angrily. 

Home again, he went into the bathroom 
and fetched a towel. In front of his wardrobe 
mirror he draped the towel over his head and 


MR GRINDLEY’S CHRISTMAS 


leaned on his walking-stick with the crook 
handle. The sight was not reassuring. ‘Ex- 
hibitionist nonsense!’ muttered the Third 
Shepherd, turning his back on the glass. 


HERE were two rehearsals. For the first 
one Mr Grindley wore his overcoat and 
kept on his pigskin gloves. The shepherds’ 
crooks from last year had been mislaid, so 
Mr Grindley used his own walking-stick. He 
felt very foolish kneeling down with Cubbins 
and the grocer, but not half as odd as he felt 
at the second rehearsal when they were given 
some sort of bathrobes to put on and the 
inevitable towels were fastened round their 
heads. 

‘You look splendid,’ said Miss Denning, 
with a shade less emphasis than she had used 
that night at the Vicarage. ‘But I wonder, 
Mr Grindley, if you could leave off your 
spectacles? They give rather a modern 
note.’ 

Mr Grindley’s hands flew up to his face. 
‘Take them off? But... Matter of fact, 
Miss Denning, that would be very awkward.’ 

‘Well,’ Miss Denning compromised, ‘wear 
them for the rehearsal to-day and leave them 
off at the performance. You will be familar 
with the surroundings by then.’ 

Poor Miss Denning was not feeling very 
enthusiastic. The parishioners were hardly 
distinguishing themselves. *Christmas- 
puddings they are, not players,’ she muttered, 
and went to fit a pair of wings on to a rather 
earth-bound angel. The angelic band sang 
their glad news, which came o’er Miss 
Denning’s ear as a trumpet voluntary from 
Mrs Hoskins, with a far, faint scraping of 
strings in the background from the rest. ‘I 
think sopranos only for the first verse,’ 
directed Miss Denning and, listening then, 
began to recover her sense of proportion. 

‘It will be better on the night,’ she said to 
the Vicar and almost believed it herself, so 
sweet and trusting was his answering smile. 


AS Mr Grindley ate a very early dinner, 
Mrs Smith hovering solicitously in the 
background, he pondered on the ethics of 
developing a sudden, prostrating illness. He 
touched his forehead with his hand. The 
thought of the towel so soon to rest upon his 
head was enough to put any self-respecting 


man in a fever. On the other hand, three 
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shepherds were essential, and although the 
Third Shepherd had only to say: ‘Hail!’ he 
might feel rather a cad sitting at home in 
front of a comfortable fire while consterna- 
tion was added to the already fearful con- 
fusion. It was Mrs Smith, however, who 
drove the Shepherd into the night. ‘I’m 
awfully pleased you’ve got such a good part, 
sir,’ she said shyly as she served the apple- 
tart. ‘Milkman had it last year, but I’ve 
told them you'll be much better.’ 

Mr Grindley put down the cream-jug 
hastily. ‘The milkman would be more than 
welcome,’ he said, but he did not say it out 
loud. 

Mrs Smith helped him into his overcoat 
with a beaming smile and then ran upstairs 
to put on her own best hat. 

The vestry where the men were robing 
seemed small and congested. Mr Grindley 
hung up his overcoat and jacket and fastened 
the bathrobe round him. Miss Denning 
adjusted the towel to a more Eastern angle 
and made up his face for him. ‘You won’t 
forget to take off your spectacles, will you?’ 
she pleaded. 

Mr Grindley nodded briefly. He was not 
going to part with them until positively the 
last minute. 

*Mrs Hoskins has come after all,’ said the 
Vicar. ‘Her cold is better.’ 

“Loud cheers!’ said Miss Denning rather 
bleakly. 

The vestry door was pushed open in a 
hurry. It was Micky Paxton, the grocer’s 
son. ‘Where’s Vicar?’ he asked with scant 
ceremony. 

‘Something tells me. . 
began. 

*What is it, Michael?’ 
tones steadied the child. 

‘Please, sir, father’s had an accident, sir. 
Hanging the Christmas stars in the shop 
window, sir. Thinks his ankle’s broke.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Miss Denning in faint tones. 

When Micky had _ received sufficient 
sympathy and had gone off importantly to 
fetch the doctor, a hush fell over the vestry. 

‘Short of a shepherd,’ Miss Denning was 
muttering frenziedly. 

*‘Here’s your chance, Cubbins,’ said the 
Vicar. ‘You could do First Shepherd, 
couldn’t you?’ 

But the sweep, confident in his mastery of 
the three words assigned to him as Second 
Shepherd, paled and shook his head. 
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. Miss Denning 


The Vicar’s calm 


‘Oh do,’ implored Miss Denning as she 
whisked a towel on to the head of a meek bus- 
conductor. ‘Mr Smart here will take your 
place as Second.’ 

‘Try me best, miss,’ blushed Mr Smart. 

But Cubbins was adamant and, in the 
desperate silence that followed, Mr Grindley 
was surprised to hear himself saying: ‘If I 
could assist in any way, Miss Denning?’ 


MBs SMITH, in her Sunday best, settled 
herself down in the church. It was 
going to be very crowded, she knew, and she 
had come early to be sure of a good view. 
She looked eagerly about her to see who the 
other early birds were, and then, quite 
suddenly, Mrs Smith realised that the church 
was looking beautiful. It was a nice old 
place, she had always known that, but to- 
night it had an unusual air. Was it the straw 
strewn about the manger, the rays from the 
lanterns which hung about the stable, the 
white pillars in the nave which soared up into 
darkness like forest trees? The organ was 
playing softly. Mrs Smith ceased to bother 
about her neighbours and folded her hands 
in her lap. 

Now the play began and Mary and Joseph 
took their places, the soft rustlings and 
whisperings died away and in the stillness, 
from a distance, the lovely message sounded 
once more. 

Standing waiting to go on, in a dim, strange 
world without his spectacles, Mr Grindley 
heard it: ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.’ 

The First Shepherd strode forward, feeling 
immensely tall and filled with confidence. 
He grasped his crook with a natural ease of 
manner and spoke his words so that they 
carried to the back of the church and yet were 
not shouted. The milkman heard them and 
thought how fine it would be to play First 
Shepherd one year, and Mrs Smith heard 
them and was filled with domestic pride and 
emotion. Miss Denning, concealed behind 
a pillar, heard them with surprise and grati- 
fication, and the Vicar, seated among his 
parishioners, heard them while the Christmas 
story glowed once again in his mind. 

But Mr Grindley, playing the First Shepherd 
with so much grace, knew suddenly a strangely- 
sweet humility. And kneeling on the straw 
with the sweep and the bus-conductor, Mr 
Grindley praised God. 








The Truth about the Albatross 





WILFRED H. 


[" was my first going to sea, in the barque 
Ashmore, bound from Cape Town to 
Lyttelton, New Zealand, where the ship was 
to load wheat for Europe. We five apprentices 
of the half-deck owned between us several 
volumes of poetry, most of them presented by 
dear old aunts who in this way hoped to do 
much to counteract the roughness which 
they thought inseparable from our life at 
sea. 

Fair winds took us clear of Table Bay after 
we had hove up our anchor to the strains of 
that rousing shanty ‘Homeward Bound’ and, 
soon rounding the poetically-named Cape of 
Good Hope, we were running our easting 
down on the 42nd parallel, south latitude, 
when the lordly albatross began to appear. 
Where they come from, no one knows, but 
day after day, night after night, they circled the 
ship, never seeming to tire watching the wake 
for any scraps which might have been thrown 
overboard. It could not have been much, 
for the lime-juicers of those days were hungry 
ships, and by the time the crew had been fed 
there was not much waste left floating astern. 
Still, there the great birds were flying, planing 
would be really an apter term, for no motion 
of their wings was visible to us and no gale, 
however strong, seemed to affect them. The 
Royal Air Force has adopted the albatross for 
its symbolic badge, and well chosen it is indeed, 
for no other bird of the air can hold its place 
in the skies with so slight an effort or is affected 
so little by the most trying conditions. 

Many attempts have been made to bring 
back a captive albatross from its haunts 
under the Southern Cross to countries in the 
northern hemisphere, but, despite the hand- 
some rewards which have been offered by 
various societies, none of these attempts have 
been successful, and not one single specimen 
has ever lived to cross the Line. 

Apparently the only region in the world 





SCOTT-SHAWE 


where the albatross can exist is in the storm- 
riven seas of the far southern latitudes, the 
birds nesting amongst the desolate cliffs of 
Patagonia and the awe-inspiring rocks of the 
Diego Ramirez, which stand, grim and fore- 
boding, off the pitch of the Horn. 


aN soon as these great birds began to appear, 
our Philistines of sailors, instead of being 
impressed by their soaring flight or deterred 
by any poetical superstition, smacked their 
lips and began to get out the tackle wherewith 
toensnare them. This consisted of a diamond- 
shaped piece of metal, upon which were 
secured pieces of pork fat. The bait was 
towed astern on a goodly length of strong 
line, and the hungry albatross, diving upon 
the seemingly appetising morsel, found his 
curved beak jammed within the V part of the 
metal, whereupon he was hauled aboard, 
willy-nilly, by three or four willing hands, 
over the taffrail and on to the poop, where 
he was promptly dispatched by means of a 
blow on the back of the head with an iron 
belaying-pin. 

Soon he was expertly skinned, the beautiful 
white breast being sewn, feathers down, on to 
a piece of canvas stretched on a frame, the 
skin then being cured by applications of alum 
and afterwards varnished. The long, hollow 
wing-bones, remarkably strong for their 
size, were adapted as stems for churchwarden 
pipes, corncobs acting as bowls, whilst the 
skins of the great webbed feet were also cured 
and fashioned into unique tobacco-pouches, 
the claws giving an eerie effect to the pouch. 
The skulls, with the great beaks attached, 
were taken home and made into inkstands or 
used for hooks on which to hang clothes on 
the hall-stand. 

As for the rest of the body, this was eaten 
after some preparation, and considerable care 
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was taken to make this unusual flesh palatable. 
‘The Lord sends food, but the Devil sends 
cooks’ is a common enough saying at sea, 
and there is more than a grain of truth in it, 
but we were lucky in the Ashmore, for on both 
voyages that I sailed in her the cooks knew 
how to deal with albatross and to serve it up 
in a most appetising manner, their methods 
being pretty much the same. The carcass 
was, like a game-bird ashore, hung for a week 
until the flesh was almost black, and it was 
then soaked for twenty-four hours in a mixture 
of lime-juice and water, this process being 
adopted to get rid of the fishy taste and the 
salty flavour. The bird was then simmered 
for several hours on the galley stove, and when 
served up was hardly distinguishable from hare, 
and made a pleasant change to the salt-horse 
and pork which was our usual fare. 


HILST we were engaged in these opera- 

tions, which, besides affording us some 
sort of sport provided us with food as near 
akin to fresh meat as we were likely to taste, 
one of the apprentices in the half-deck pro- 
duced a volume of Coleridge’s poems and 
sprang upon us ‘The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’ in the second dog-watch, taking us 
unawares when we were all blown out with the 
piéce de résistance of our evening meal— 
namely, albatross hash. And then the fun 
began. 

There was a strong north-westerly gale 
blowing at the time and the little clipper was 
doing a good twelve knots under foresail, 
two main and fore lower-topsails. The rain 
drove across the ship, an occasional sea 
tumbled on board at the waist, and the half- 
deck, in which there hung a smoke-laden 
frowst, so beloved of seamen, seemed an 
attractive, snug place. The three oilskin-clad 
boys of the watch on deck had come in for a 
smoke and a yarn, squatting on the sea- 
chests, which served us as couches and dining- 
tables, there being no other furniture in that 
crabbed accommodation, nor any heating 
arrangements whatsoever. 

Donald Gordon-Stables, holding up his 
volume of Coleridge’s poems, remarked: 
“You chaps are going to cop it!’ 

Leonard Owen, sitting on my sea-chest, 
over which a steady stream of water ran off 
his oilskins and dripped upon the tiled floor, 
filled his churchwarden pipe from the tobacco- 
pouch fashioned from the foot of an albatross, 
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took a puff from the albatross wing-bone pipe- 
stem, and belched genially. ‘Carry on, 
Donald,’ he said. ‘Let’s hear the worst.’ 

‘Mariners who kill albatrosses should have 
them hung around their necks,’ averred 
Donald. 

“Who says so?’ inquired little Ginger 
Woollet, who was nearly out of his time. 
*Mine’s hanging around here!’ said he, 
patting his stomach. 

‘Coleridge,’ explained Donald. 

“Who’s he? Never heard of him! 
it off your chest,’ suggested Owen. 

Donald proceeded to read ‘The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,’ and we all listened attentively 
until he came to the verse which ran: 


But get 


In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine. 


Then there were protests from all of us: 
*Albatrosses never perch on ships—in fact, 
they never perch anywhere.’ 

‘I’ve never seen them perch,’ I ventured. 

‘Shut up. You haven’t seen anything 
yet. You haven’t been to sea a dog-watch,’ 
snorted the senior apprentice, Leonard Owen. 

First voyagers might be seen but not heard, 
and were kept in their place with a firm hand. 
Donald, ignoring the interruption, went on: 


And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow. 


*“Sweet bird,” indeed. The albatross is not 
so sweet to a man who has fallen overboard. 
He'll attack him and poke his eyes out in the 
twinkling of a handspike,’ stated Owen, who 
had the experiences of a whole family of 
master mariners to fall back upon. ‘They 
are best killed and eaten.’ He took another 
puff at his pipe, then stood up suddenly. 
‘Hark!’ said he. 

As we listened, there came a change in the 
sound of the wind outside and the motion of 
the ship altered almost imperceptibly. The 
gale seemed to have died away completely and 
the patter of heavy raindrops falling upon the 
deck above came to us like an April shower 
as we listened in the stuffy air of the half-deck. 

‘The shift,’ said Leonard Owen. ‘That’s 
the shift of wind. Stand by for a call.’ 

As he spoke, three shrill whistles sounded 
from aft and a hoarse voice was heard to 
shout: ‘Lay aft the watch. Stand by the port 
braces,’ and the three apprentices of the 
watch on deck stumbled out into the darkness 
of the night, whilst Donald and I took down 








our damp and clammy oilskins from the pegs 
on which they swung, and, tying our soul and 
body lashings around our middles, waited 
for the striking of eight bells, which would 
call us out to keep our watch on deck. 


WE passed the Snares, which marked the 

most southerly point of New Zealand, 
during the night, and as ‘the good south wind 
still blew behind,’ having come away from the 
polar regions at the shift cold and strong, we 
went ramping before it. 

After beating about in Pegasus Bay in a 
snow-blizzard, we arrived in the snug harbour 
of Lyttleton forty-two days after leaving the 
Cape. Meanwhile, poets and their vapourings 
were dismissed from our practical young 
minds, and as Donald, out of his time, was 
paid off—much to my regret, for he was a 
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good friend to me—*The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner’ did not crop up again. 

The Ashmore sustained some minor damage 
when running heavily on the way home, but 
sailed the Seven Seas for another seventeen 
years before being wrecked in the Bay of 
Fundy at the ripe old age of forty-one, when 
sailing under the Norwegian flag. 

Ginger Woollet went down when the 
hospital-ship of which he was in command 
was torpedoed, and with the others I lost touch 
over the years, except for Leonard Owen. 
He, having retired last spring frorn the unique 
position of Ruler of the Pilots of the Thames 
at the age of seventy, has lived a full and useful 
life. And as I myself might be described as an 
ancient mariner, the poetical belief that those 
who slay an albatross, to say nothing of eating 
one, are bound to suffer disaster does not 
seem to be particularly well founded. 


The Campden Wonder 


The Mystery of William Harrison 


KENRIC HICKSON 


paneer three hundred years ago, in the 

little market-town of Chipping Campden 
on the fringe of the Cotswolds, there occurred 
a sequence of events so remarkable that the 
affair became known as the Campden Wonder, 
and the mystery has remained unsolved to 
this day. 

On Thursday, 16th August 1660 William 
Harrison, steward to Lady Campden, and 
then aged about seventy years, walked to 
Charringworth, a village some two miles away, 
to collect rents. As he did not return at the 
usual time, his wife sent John Perry, a servant, 
to look for him. Perry left the house, but 
neither he nor his master returned that night. 

Early next morning William Harrison’s son, 
Edward, joined in the search. On his way to 
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Charringworth he met John Perry, who had 
already made inquiries in that village, and the 
two went together to the village of Ebrington. 
There they met one Daniel, who informed 
them that William had called at his house on 
the previous evening on his return from 
Charringworth but had not stayed long. 

John Perry and Edward Harrison then 
retraced their steps in the direction of Chipping 
Campden. On the way they met a woman 
gleaning in the fields who told them she had 
found a hat, a scarf, and a comb near a furze- 
brake on the road between Ebrington and 
Campden. These things Edward identified as 
the property of his father and, as the hat and 
comb were hacked and cut and the scarf 
bloody, he believed his father had been 
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murdered. The two men searched for the 
body near the place where the things had 
been found, but discovered nothing. When 
the news reached the village of Chipping 
Campden, men, women, and children all 
joined in the search for William Harrison’s 
body, but all in vain. 


ECAUSE John Perry had not returned 

home the previous night, suspicion fell on 

him. and he was brought before a Justice of 
the Peace. to whom he told his story. 

He said that when his mistress sent him to 
look for his master he went down Campden 
Ficld towards Charringworth, where he met 
William Reed of Campden. He told Reed 
that, as it was growing dark, he was frightened 
to go to Charringworth and returned to get 
Edward Harrison's horse. Both men walked 
back to the house where they parted. 

Perry dallied at the gate for a time and one 
Pierce joined him. Perry went with him about 
a bow’s-shot into the field and returned again 
to his master’s gate, where they parted. 

Perry then went into the hen-roost. where 
he lay down for an hour. When the church 
clock struck twelve—the moon having risen 
and dispelled his fears—he arose and went 
towards Charringworth, but a great mist 
developed and, unable to find his way, he 
spent the rest of the night under a hedge. 

At dawn, on the Friday morning. he went 
to Charringworth, where he made inquiries of 
one Edward Plaisterer, who told him that he 
had. on the previous evening. been with 
William Harrison and had given him rents to 
the extent of £23, but had not spent long with 
the old man. 

Then Perry returned home. and on the way 
met Edward Harrison—as has been related. 

Reed. Pierce, and Plaisterer were examined 
and confirmed Perry’s story, but the magis- 
trate was not satisfied, and Perry was detained 
in custody—first in the local inn and later in 
the common prison. 


 B piernten his period in prison Perry is 
reported to have told contradictory tales. 
On one occasion he said that a tinker had 
killed his master, later that a gentleman's 
servant had robbed him and after murdering 
him had hidden his body in a bean-rick. The 
rick was searched, but no body was found. 
Then he began to hint that he knew more 
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about this business than he had so far admitted, 
and on Friday, 24th August he was again 
brought before the Justice of the Peace when 
he made an accusation which startled the 
whole village. He alleged that William 
Harrison had been murdered by his, Perry’s, 
mother and brother. 

The magistrate then demanded to know 
how and when it was done, and John Perry 
said that ever since he had entered William 
Harrison's service his mother and brother had 
been urging him to help them to money by 
making known to them when his master went 
for rents, so that they could rob him. He 
added that he had met his brother in the 
street on the morning of Harrison’s dis- 
appearance and had told him that his master 
was going that day to Charringworth to 
collect rents. 

In the evening, he said, when his mistress 
had sent him for his master, he had met his 
brother near the gate, had walked with him 
to the churchyard, and there they had parted. 
Later, he found his brother upon his master 
in another part of the grounds, with his mother 
standing by. Harrison cried out: * You rogue. 
Will you kill me!’ upon which his brother 
strangled him, took a bag of money from the 
dead man’s pocket and threw it to his mother. 

John Perry then went to the house to see 
that all was quiet, and when he came back 
the body of William Harrison had gone—he 
did not know where. He then returned to the 
garden-gate, where he met Pierce, and after 
they parted he went to the hen-roost. He had 
taken from his master his hat, his scarf, and 
his comb. and, after giving them three or four 
cuts with his knife, had thrown them in the 
highway, so that it would appear he had been 
murdered by robbers. After disposing of 
these things he had gone on his way to 
Charringworth. 

Upon this confession and accusation Perry’s 
mother, Joan, and brother, Richard, were 
arrested. 

The following day all three Perrys were 
brought before the Justice of the Peace. Joan 
and Richard denied most vehemently all 
knowledge of the affair, but John affirmed 
that he had spoken nothing but the truth. 

On the return journey from the magistrate’s 
house to the prison Richard Perry pulled a 
rag out of his pocket and in so doing dropped 
a ball of inkle. One of the guards picked it 
up and Richard asked him to return it, saying 
it was only a hair lace used by his wife. The 





guard, having noticed a slip-knot at one end 
of the string, showed it to John, who said it 
was the string his brother had used to strangle 
his master. 


T the following September Assizes the 
three Perrys appeared on two charges. 
One was murder. The other was breaking 
into Harrison’s house and stealing £140 in 
money. This, also, was the result of an 
accusation by John Perry. There had been a 
robbery at Harrison’s place about twelve 
months before and John alleged that this had 
been carried out by his mother and his 
brother. 

In the absence of the body, the judge—Sir 
Christopher Turner—would not proceed with 
the first count. On the second charge the 
accused pleaded not guilty, but were advised, 
for the sake of expediency, to plead guilty. 
They accordingly varied their plea and were 
pardoned under the Act of Pardon and 
Oblivion recently passed by Charles II at his 
restoration. 

At the next Assizes, the following spring, 
the Perrys were brought before another judge 
—Sir Robert Hyde—on a charge of murder. 
This time the judge was not so particular and 
allowed the case to proceed—although no 
body had been found. 

All three pleaded guilty, and when John’s 
confession and accusation was read he cried 
out that he must have been mad and did not 
know what he was doing. Joan and Richard 
protested their innocence, but the jury found 
all three guilty. 

A few days later they were taken to the 
place of execution on Broadway Hill, over- 
looking the village. It was rumoured that 
Joan was a witch and, so that her sons might 
be free to confess if she was out of the way, 
she was hanged first. Then Richard, still 
protesting his innocence, was lead to the 
gallows. Finally, it was John Perry’s turn, 
and immediately before his execution he told 
the spectators that he knew nothing of his 
master’s death, nor what was become of him, 
but they ‘might hereafter possibly hear.’ 


co the affair was forgotten and life in 


the village resumed its uninterrupted 
course. Then, when least expected, the people 
of Chipping Campden did hear something— 
and what they heard was almost beyond belief. 
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Two years after he had disappeared, William 
Harrison returned. When they recovered 
from the first shock of surprise, the question 
on everybody's lips was ‘Where had he been?’ 

His own account of what happened to him 
was published in a pamphlet in 1676. He 
stated that on that fateful Thursday in August 
1660 he had gone to Charringworth but, as it 
was harvest-time and most of the tenants were 
working in the fields, he had to wait until 
evening for his money. On the way home he 
was set upon by three men on horses. They 
attacked him with swords. and one ran him 
through the thigh and another in his side. 
When they had overpowered him, they tied 
his wrists and mounted him behind one of the 
horsemen, threw a cloak over him, and carried 
him away. 

After a very rough and uncomfortable 
journey the party eventually arrived at Deal. 
There he was handed into the custody of a 
man named Wrenshaw, the sum of £7 changed 
hands, and he was put aboard a ship. He 
remained in the ship about six weeks and was 
then transferred to a Turkish vessel. 

When he was finally put ashore, he became 
the servant-slave of an aged physician who 
lived in Smyrna and who had formerly lived 
in Lincolnshire. He was apparently treated 
with some consideration by this man, who 
gave him a silver bowl in which to drink. 
After about twenty months in the physician’s 
service the old man fell ill and bade Harrison 
shift for himself. On his death Harrison 
succeeded in escaping from the house and, 
with the silver bowl, managed to get to a port 
nearly two days’ journey distant. 

There he found two seamen who, in ex- 
change for the silver bowl, agreed to stow him 
away on a ship bound for Portugal. He was 
hidden below decks and had to lie next to the 
keel, and was eventually put ashore at Lisbon. 

In Lisbon he met a man from Wisbech who 
took compassion on him, gave him food and 
lodgings, and obtained for him a passage on a 
ship bound for England. He was landed at 
Dover and from there had travelled back to 
Chipping Campden by way of London. 

A truly remarkable story, and many 
questioned the truth of it and did not believe 
Harrison had ever been out of England. It 
was reasoned that, if sold as a slave for £7, 
so small a sum would not recompense his 
attackers for their trouble and the risk they 
had taken. Again if true, why did he not 
give the name of the ship which had brought 
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him back to England, or of the captain. 
Wrenshaw is the only person named in his 
narrative. Another point. Harrison said he 
was run through in the hip and side—but this 
would not cause his hat and comb to be 
hacked and his scarf to be bloody. 

Slowly the awful truth of the wrong they 
had done to the Perrys fell upon the people. 
Three had been executed for a murder which 
had never been committed. 


O the affair remained a mystery, but per- 

haps the greatest mystery of all is why did 

John Perry falsely accuse his mother and 
brother and bring them to the scaffold. 

The Campden Wonder is still an unsolved 
mystery, but Hugh Ross Williamson, in his 
book The Silver Bowl (1948), offers a very 
ingenious solution to the whole thing. Mr 
Williamson, who is one of the leading 
authorities on witchcraft, suggests that all the 
main characters in the story were members of 
the ‘Old Religion’—the Craft of the Wise. 
His theory is that William Harrison was 
initiated into the cult when in his early 
twenties and that when a young man he was 
sent—by Sir Baptist Hicks, a rich merchant 
who built Campden House and was the then 
Devil of the Coven at Chipping Campden— 
on a mission to Turkey to bring back the 
hallowed symbol of the Craft, a silver bowl. 

The bowl had been passed on to Sir Thomas 
Overbury, the elder, and had lain forgotten 
in a lumber-room for over four decades. In 
the year 1659 it was unearthed and Overbury 
took it to Harrison. 

About the same time a Turkish physician 
in Symrna, an initiate of the Eastern Cult, was 
conducting experiments in his search for the 
elixir of life and believed that all he required 
for success was the Silver Bowl, in which to 
carry out his experiments. After making 
extensive inquiries, he discovered that the 
bowl had been stolen and taken to England 


nearly fifty years earlier. He accordingly sent 
his lieutenant—Wrenshaw—to try to find it 
and if possible bring back the bowl and the 
man who stole it. 

In the meantime William Harrison had 
succeeded to the position of Devil of the 
Coven at Chipping Campden and the Great 
Coven which met on Midsummer Eve under 
the presidency of the Supreme Hierarch had 
decided that the Silver Bowl should be re- 
turned to its proper place in Turkey and that 
Harrison himself should take it. 

To avoid any suspicion which might follow 
his absence, it was decided that he should 
‘disappear’ and that other members of the 
Coven, including Joan, John, and Richard 
Perry, should all tell the same tale regarding 
his ‘disappearance.’ 

Accordingly, he set off with the bowl on the 
long journey to Turkey, but by a coincidence 
was that night captured by Wrenshaw, who 
had learned of the whereabouts of the bowl, 
and his two henchmen. The rest of the book 
follows, more or less, the account as told by 
Harrison himself. 

Before Harrison left he had appointed John 
Perry to the office of Devil of the Coven in his 
place and, of course, all were pledged to 
secrecy. 

When John Perry was arrested, Richard, 
who was a weak type, was ready to disclose 
what he knew about William Harrison’s dis- 
appearance and it was to stop him speaking, 
or in order that he might not be believed if 
he did speak, that John accused his brother 
and his mother of the murder of his master. 

All would have been well if William Harrison 
had returned to England on time. Unfor- 
tunately, with Harrison’s enforced absence, 
the position got beyond the control of the 
initiates, but they kept their silence and paid 
with their lives. 

It is an interesting explanation and it all fits 
in, but the real truth we shall probably never 
know. 


The Hidden Bird 


Unseen in mist, the robin sent 
His winter song about the air 
In clean-cut silver wavelets of 
Philosophy without despair. 


ODETTE TCHERNINE. 





First Homecoming 








Captain FRANK H. SHAW 


. AT’LL do, the hands,” barked the mate 
of the Dovenby, and seemed reluctant to 
ease his long tyranny. We boys, who had left 
home as juveniles, and were now ready to 
return as sea-salted men of the world, cheered. 
‘No pay-off for you, young swabs!’ growled 
our slave-master. ‘Get the ship cleaned up.’ 
A bit of extra work didn’t really matter. 
We'd heard the ship was likely to stay in 
home-port for a matter of weeks, perhaps 
months; and since to keep us aboard meant 
employing a cook, at least, a cheeseparing 
owner had decreed that we should be given 
home-liberty, at our own charges, needless to 
say, until we were likely to be sufficiently 
valuable to the ship’s economy to warrant our 
return. 

We'd berthed in Hamburg, after two years 
of slam-banging around the world, enduring 
this privation and that danger, until we con- 
sidered ourselves veterans, and cocked our 
badge-caps saucily, and talked as profession- 
ally as the Ancient Mariner. We were no 
longer first-voyagers—the lowest form of 
animal life. as Captain Bligh would have said. 
We’d been round the Horn, were qualified to 
spit to wind’ard, and, so far as sea-ability 
went, were almost as good as able seamen— 
competent to hand, reef, and steer, to scamper 


aloft and handle any kind of storm-swollen 
canvas, no matter how hard the gales blew, 
tough as nails, hardened by long days of 
strenuous coal-shovelling in a temperature 
of 100 in the shade and by general toil that 
would make to-day’s craftsmen shudder un- 
believingly. 

The paid-off crew were off on their own 
devices, drinking and wenching, and tasting 
the joys of the land. We boys could not 
afford such junketings; our parents had sent 
us journey-money, certainly, but in care of the 
master, who held on to it jealously, as though 
scared that, if we handled it, we should jump 
ship and vanish from his ken. It didn’t 
matter; we were due for home, the snug haven 
of which we’d dreamed for the two bitter 
years. It had seemed, in that dimmed long 
ago, a place of irksomeness, a sort of stulti- 
fying prison, caging our romantic souls, but 
oh, how its delights had magnified in our 
minds during the time of absence! And we 
weren’t averse from swaggering around 
amongst our stay-at-home schoolmates and 
doing what the moderns call shooting a line. 
We'd adventured far, as men of experience; 
we could afford to be scornful of those stodgy 
ones who were content with a narrow environ- 
ment. 
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“You boys can go home,’ ordained the 
master. The mate had vanished into some 
nirvana of his own devising, to blew his pay- 
day in his individual fashion, and a curious 
nondescript—the owner's scallywag nephew— 
had replaced him, a man of no authority, 
generally fuddled with cheap rotgut Schiedam. 
I; argues well for our discipline that we worked 
as steadfastly as if our late tyrant were still in 
the immediate offing, even to the extent of 
pumping out the forepeak throughout two 
dreary nights when the hull sprang a minor 
leak. There was plenty to be done—rigging 
cargo-gear, sending down the sails, tricing up 
the running rigging out of the stevedores’ way, 
with one of us making shift to play cook and 
making a bigger hash of the job even than the 
cook himself. Unexpended sea-stores were 
our only diet; the master had settled into a 
hotel ashore, where his blowsy wife had joined 
him. It was already bitter cold, in the way 
the Elbe River can be cold; and, since no 
orders had been given to the contrary, we 
ferreted around until we discovered a stove of 
sorts, and installed it in our half-deck—a steel 
box as cold as a charnel-house, with damp 
trickling down all the sides. Pretty cheerless 
quarters for youngsters bred to soft-lying; 
nothing but our sea-chests to sit on, nowhere 
but our bunks for ease. But by dint of raiding 
the remaining stock of galley-coal we kept that 
cubby-hole like an overheated oven, and 
always had a bucket of dock-water handy to 
extinguish the deckhead when it caught fire 
from a red-hot stovepipe, which often 
happened. Then we’d waken after the blessed 
luxury of an all-night-in, to see two-foot 
icicles dependent from the deck-beams, and 
our blankets frozen like armour-plates! 


| ee never forget how I swaggered aboard 
the Grimsby packet when the order of 
release came, complete with a much-denuded 
sea-chest: most of the resplendent outfit with 
which I’d commenced a sea-life had been 
pawned in half the world’s ports in order to 
buy shore-food and curios—and half-a-dozen 
boxes of cheap Continental cigars, as gifts for 
uncles who might gratefully donate sovereigns, 
or even fivers, as quids pro quo. The weather 
indications were bad, and I patronisingly told 
the packet's carpenter, busy battening down 
the hatches, that we could expect a regular 
dusting on the North Sea trip. He called me 
‘Sir’ when he admitted my wisdom! 
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And so, homeward-bound at long last, we 
steamed down-river and into the thunderous 
open sea—and it was thunderous. In next to 
no time the packet was shipping it green, and 
hurling herself about like a crazy mustang 
feeling the lariat for the first time. The stink 
of hot oil was almost unbearable below for 
one who had been reliant on rustling canvas 
for propulsion. Disconcerting qualms gave 
evidence of forthcoming trouble. The frenzied 
racing of the screw was something new, as was 
the relentless drive of the little ship through 
the ever-increasing smother. But a handsome 
supper was served in the saloon, to which I 
did full justice, after that long Gethsemane of 
salt meats and hard tack; and after a visit to 
the deck, just to satisfy myself that those in 
charge knew their business, I turned in, 
between clean sheets; I who had not known 
a sheet for all those absent months. My 
indignation was intense when I saw the 
steward had hooked a kitt to the bunkboard 
in case seasickness overtook me during the 
tumultuous hours of the night! I rang the 
bell and ordered him to take it away. ‘Sorry, 
sir,’ he said, scenting a tip. ‘Easy to see you’re 
an old-timer.’ Then I slept like a log until he 
brought morning-tea and cabin-biscuits of a 
softness and flavour akin to ambrosia. 

The other boys, my shipmates, being South 
Country, had decided to cross by way of Har- 
wich, and, not fearing criticism, I had shot 
my line unblushingly overnight to the few 
fellow-passengers who had _ shared the 
smoking-room. Commercial travellers, in 
the main, I think they were, with maybe a 
returning shipmaster or two, who, being out 
of uniform, lacked the authority at which a 
fledgling should have trembled. Yes, I'd 
boasted of my hardihood, and had quite given 
an impression that Francis Drake and all the 
Elizabethan worthies were mere tyros com- 
pared with myself; and I’d found flattering 
hearers, at that. 

For some reason best known to himself, the 
steward seated me at the head of the breakfast- 
table. Maybe my brass buttons hypnotised 
him. Only one or two of the passengers faced 
that breakfast-table; judging by the dis- 
concerting sounds coming from the surround- 
ing staterooms, the rest were in a seventh 
agony of woe. Such voyagers as did brave the 
ordeal congratulated me on my seeming fitness. 
‘Easy to see you've been through the mill,’ 
was the burden of their comment. Then the 
steward placed a mighty dish of ham and eggs 





before me, indicating that I was expected to 
serve the delicacy. Flattering! Not so 
flattering was my hasty, undignified scurry to 
the deck. A whiff of hot oil and stale cabbage- 
water wafied into the saloon along with the 
main dish. That did it. For some gastro- 
nomic reason, the thought of fried bacon 
always had given me qualms, though hot salt- 
pork tempted appetite. This seasoned Cape 
Horner cannoned into the previously respect- 
ful carpenter in the open, who said: ‘Do it 
well to leeward, boy!’ 1 reached the rail and 
emptied myself to the lowest notch. My stock 
went down; I was just a badly seasick 
passenger; all my boastings were merely hot- 
air. So I sang small for what remained of the 
crossing and was glad to set foot ashore, as 
glad as the veriest novice at the seagoing game. 


OW the Customs appeared. I hadn't 
deemed it necessary to declare my cheap 
cigars; I should have informed the purser, so 
that they could be entered on the manifest, as 
all dutiable goods should have been entered, 
even in the free-trade days of the "Nineties. 
Maybe I'd a hope that my sea-chest wouldn’t 
be opened. But the lock was broken and the 


lashing all adrift; the lid fell off, the cigars 
were there; and not only had I to pay duty 
on my contraband, but was also fined—six- 


pence only—for a_ technical 
smuggle. 

Even so, Grimsby, not the loveliest of 
British ports, looked inviting to the returned 
wanderer. This was the Homeland, dreamed 
of sentimentally through many a sparkling 
tropic middle-watch, when standing at the 
idle wheel, or keeping a sleepy-eyed lookout 
on the peaceful forecastle-head. The honest 
Yorkshire voices of the dock-workers, so 
different from the quarrelsome accents of 
Latin-Americans, struck a welcome note. It 
was winter, and the port was grimy; but it 
seemed to hold out welcoming arms. Why, 
the very food dished up at the station restau- 
rant had a different flavour from all other 
viands eaten in those twenty-four months. I 
had a lot of stowage space vacant after my 
ignominious display; | tucked in like a Trojan. 

‘Oh, to be in England now that April's 
there!’ England in grey December was good 
enough for me. Many experienced travellers 
would say that the journey from Grimsby to 
the industrial West Riding wasn’t inspiring. 
Any number of critics will still say that grey 
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stone walls, stony fields, and slummy towns 
do not make for eye-aching beauty. I revelled 
in every clanking mile, feeling the glowing 
warmth of a prospective welcome in every 
fibre. The ticket-collector—no Walter Raleigh 
of exaggerated courtesy—was a friend, with 
his rough Northern burr; his greeting of * Na, 
lad!’ did me more good than all the ob- 
sequiousness of the Chilean descendants of 
Spanish grandees. The smell of warm bread 
and roast-beef as we clanked past rows of 
dingy railside houses—ah, it was good! One 
must travel and endure to appreciate the 
simple, stable joys of life. 

I listened to porters bawling out, un- 
recognisably to Southerners, the names of 
familiar stations, and each raucous bellow 
struck sparks of kindliness in my heart. 
Entrants to my third-class compartment stared 
at me curiously. ‘Hast come from furrin 
parts, lad?’ was a frequent question. I lit a 
cheap cigar, that stank like tarred rope, by 
way of showing the wideness of my 
wanderings. And then I realised that the 
curious interest shown in me was not so much 
due to my sun-tanned breeziness as to my 
sheer dishevelment. Thus, my shoregoing 
shoes had been pawned long before, and for 
this triumphal homecoming I’d dragged on 
my sea-boots; the carriage heat caused them 
to turn almost snow-white, because of the 
much salt engrained in the clumsy leather. 
My collar was of the paper variety, wilted and 
grimy. I’d not had a haircut for three 
months. I needed my weekly shave. And my 
hands—the mate had sent me to tar down the 
rigging when the Elbe pilot came aboard. and 
the cook had headed up his slush-casks, so 
that those hands were the ugliest I’ve ever 
seen. By contrast with the decent worsteds 
worn by travelling companions—and York- 
shire cloth is about the best there is—my 
stained, creased uniform looked like the 
habiliments of a scarecrow. 


HE name of my station was called, and 
my heart began to pound in my eager 
breast. I recognised familiar faces on the 
busy platform. The station policeman opened 
the carriage-door, with a brisk: ‘Glad to see 
thee, lad.” He looked again, and added: 
‘Thy feyther’s waitin’ in th’ bookin’-hall.’ 
I forgot my sorry shabbiness. Here was 
Home, with all it meant. I alighted, saw my 
sea-chest pitched from the van. There were 
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no flags, no brass bands, as befitted the 
returning hero. No one seemed to notice 
that I'd even been away. I was urged by the 
crowd through the barrier, and then: ‘Good 
heavens. boy. has anyone you know seen you?’ 
asked my father. 

‘Not to notice,’ | replied. 

‘Quick, let's get you into a cab.” His hand- 
shake was warm as the home fireside, though. 
He put an arm around my shoulders and 
hugged, though never a demonstrative man. 
He tipped the porter who lifted my sadly- 
depleted chest to the four-wheeler’s driving- 
seat. He said to the cabby, who’d grinned a 
greeting, since West Riding cabbies didn’t 
touch their hats: ‘Drive through the back 
streets!’ What did it matter? Why worry 
because the triumphal trumpets didn’t sound? 

After eyeing me curiously for a while, my 
father said: ‘You went away a boy; you’ve 
come back a man!’ 

And then, I had my mother in my arms, and 
she was weeping—tears of sheer joy. My 
sisters were shy of me, as of one strayed far 
from the fold; I was a man of wide experience, 
foreign to their simplicity. An adoring 
younger brother did homage. The old fat 
cook bustled into the hall to announce breath- 
lessly that my favourite meal was ready for 
serving. My dog, faithful companion of 
countless moorland scampers, growled, bared 
his teeth, and then incredulously recognised 
me, and almost overwhelmed me with his 
boisterousness. 

Everything here was just the same as it 
had been. The same grandfather-clock ticked 
solemnly at the foot of the stairs. The same 
chimney-piled fire glowed on the hearth. I 
felt a lump in my throat, hot prickings behind 
my eyes. 

*A hot bath and a haircut, and then the 
tailor’s,’ said my father patriarchally. But 
the quiet glow of a genuine, loving welcome 
was there behind it all, and it made the separa- 
tion worth while. 


‘How long a holiday are they allowing 
you?’ my mother wanted to know. 

‘A couple of months, they seemed to think,’ 
said I. 

‘It will take six months to keep all the 
engagements we've booked for you,’ said my 
elder sister. 

My mother, who’d taken a quick inspec- 
tion of my sea-kit, amended: ‘It will take all 
that time to get you clean again, I'd think.’ 

My old bedroom was unchanged. My 
cricket-bat, that had once been a treasure, 
seemed a childhood toy of negligible worth. 
The bound volumes of The Boy’s Own Paper, 
in which I’d revelled, and because of which 
I’d had many a reprimand for burning the 
midnight gas, seemed tame and trivial to one 
who had personally experienced infinitely 
greater marvels than the most vivid those 
once-alluring pages had contained. 

What did anything matter? I was home 
again, and it came up to all my expectations. 
My blood tingled. After the ascetic harshness 
of a half-deck bunk my bed was a downy nest. 
The water that filled the bath was steaming— 
and I’d not had a hot bath for two full years! 

My mother knocked on the door. ‘Oh, my 
dear, let’s thank God for your safe return,’ 
she choked. And together, on our knees, we 
did; and the homecoming was hallowed. 

But three mornings later came word from 
the shipowners: ‘Return forthwith to Ham- 
burg. Dock-strike requires your services.’ I 
had to go back to frozen Hamburg, to man- 
handle dripping, heartless sacks of nitrate, to 
resume the bleak half-deck life and risk 
beating-up by the strikers’ pickets, with, as 
actually happened, even worse demonstrations 
when the striking brotherhood came in force 
and took pot-shots at us unpaid blacklegs. 
But it didn’t really matter—the blessedness of 
home made up for it all. 

My father said: ‘If you’d care to leave the 
sea and study medicine, you can.’ 

I said: ‘1 wouldn’t quit for a fortune!’ 


At Candle Inn 


(Laurentian Mountains) 


Around the Inn the pine-trees sigh, 
Through perfumed dusk white birches gleam, 
And there, in quiet harmony, 

I found again that I could dream. 
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And rainbow-coloured words I'd lost, 
Like birds released from city din, 
Came flocking back across the fields— 
Came back to me at Candle Inn. 


H. S. BRIETZCKE. 





Last Run? 


New Light on the Abominable Snowman 


J. ALAN 


HE mysterious Abominable Snowman 
keeps well his hold on public interest. As 
far back as 8th February 1855 we find a great 
old stir being caused by the appearance of his 
tracks at Dawlish and Teignmouth, in Devon. 
These were bilobal, in the shape of a large 
cloven hoof, and they negotiated roof-tops 
and high walls with a complete contempt for 
obstacles in any form. The Times featured the 
occurrence, the //lustrated London News pub- 
lished sketches and eye-witness accounts, 
while the local pulpits thundered that Satan 
was abroad, on the business of claiming his 
own. 

All sorts of weird theories were put forward 
as an explanation for these tracks, the blame 
being laid on creatures ranging from a 
kangaroo to some gigantic bird hitherto un- 
known to science, but: the fact remains that 
not a single one of these solutions was other 
than ridiculous, and even less worthy of 
credence than the views of those who held the 
tracks to be of supernatural origin. 


my own part of the world, the Cairngorm 
country and Strathspey, there is a tradition 
of long standing concerning a local Abomin- 
able Snowman, called the Bodach Mor Mac- 
Duibh, or ‘Giant Old Man of MacDuff’s 
Mountain,’ and I was reminded of the many 
tales I had heard relating to him when, on 
2nd December 1952, while walking about a 
mile from the village of Cromdale, I came 
across tracks every bit as mysterious as those 
observed almost a hundred years before in 
Devon. 

They were running across a stretch of snow- 
covered moorland. Each print was 19 inches 
long, by about 14 inches wide, bilobal in shape, 
and there must have been all of seven feet 


RENNIE 


between each ‘stride.’ There was, however, no 
differentiation between a right and left foot, 
and they proceeded in more or less a single 
line. 

I followed the tracks for about half-a-mile, 
until they terminated at the foot of a pine, for 
all the world as though the strange creature 
making them had climbed up into the foliage 
of the tree. Yet they did not end here, for 
about twenty yards farther on, in an adjoining 
patch of arable, I picked them up again. They 
traversed the little white field, plunged down 
the hill to the river’s edge, and disappeared 
directly opposite the village churchyard. 
What a perfect point of vanishment for an 
Abominable Snowman! 

The sun was dipping low towards the hori- 
zon, and I took to my heels and ran, not, I am 
almost ashamed to admit, from any supersti- 
tious fear, but because I wanted to get a 
camera and take a picture of those tracks 
before the light went. In this, I am glad to say, 
I was successful, and as soon as the pictures 
were printed I showed them to several local 
people, including gamekeepers and ghillies. 
I noted the light of uneasiness in the eyes of 
some as they studied the photographs, and the 
puzzlement in others. One ghillie stated 
bluntly that they were Bodach tracks, while 
others could not make any guess as to their 
origin. 

I will confess that I should have been 
equally baffled but for a rather unique 
experience that came my way about thirty 
years ago. 


[N 1924 I was working with an exploration 
party in Northern Canada. One day, 
when snowshoeing across a frozen lake, I 
came across tracks in the snow which mystified 
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me and reduced my companion, a French- 
Canadian dog-skinner, to a state of gibbering 
terror. 

The tracks, somewhat oval in shape, looked 
at first glance as though they had been made 
by snowshoes of the ‘bear-paw’ type, except 
that they had two toe-like impressions sticking 
out from the main print, and ran in an almost 
Straight single line. Their most unusual 
feature, however, apart from their great size, 
was the distance between each imprint—more 
than the length of a tall man. What sort of 
creature, I asked myself, could have been 
responsible for such giant strides? 

My companion was only too willing to en- 
lighten me. Crossing himself and praying in 
voluble French, he interspersed his supplica- 
tions with remarks about the ‘Windygo,’ 
insisting that we get back to camp without 
delay. 

Of course, I knew all about the Wendigo. 
He is the dread monster of the Canadian 
wilderness. In the far North-West of Canada 
the Dog-rib Indians call him the * Weetinoe,’ 
and among the Montagnais Indians of the 
Mistassini region he is known as _ the 
‘Atchéme.’ In Britain he would simply be 
called the ‘Abominable Snowman.’ 

I examined the tracks more closely. To me 
they were completely inexplicable, and I will 
admit I was somewhat disturbed as I gave in 
to my companion’s pleading and continued 
towards camp. 

Next morning we found that our dog- 
skinner, together with the French-Canadian 
cook, had deserted down-country, and I shall 
always remember that first encounter with 
Wendigo tracks because of the inconvenience 
these departures caused us. But the winter 
survey went on, and the incident had almost 
faded from my mind when, a few weeks later, 
I again had occasion to cross the same lake, 
this time alone. 

It was a day of brilliant sunshine, with the 
white expanse of the snow-covered lake 
gleaming brightly in the frosty air. All the 
world was silent and still, except for the 
crunching of my racquettes in the deep snow. 
A few small scatterings of cloud suggested that 
a fair breeze might be blowing upstairs, 
although nothing of this could be felt at 
ground-level. I was within half-a-mile of the 
shore when I saw the mysterious tracks for a 
second time—on this occasion, while they 
were actually being made. There on the flaw- 
less, smooth white of the snow a whole 
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succession of tracks in line astern were 
appearing miraculously before my eyes. No 
sign of life anywhere, no movement even, 
other than the drifting clouds overhead and 
those tracks springing suddenly into being as 
they came inexorably towards me. 

I stood stock-still, filled with reasonless 
panic. The tracks were being made within 50 
yards of me—20—10—then, smack! I 
shouted aloud as a large blob of water struck 
me full in the face. I swung round, brushing 
the moisture from my eyes, and saw the tracks 
continuing across the lake. 

In that moment I knew that the Wendigo, 
Abominable Snowman, Bodach Mor, or what 
have you, was for ever explained, so far as I 
was concerned. Some freakish current of 
warm air, coming in contact with the very low 
temperature, had set up condensation which 
was projected earthwards in the form of water- 
blobs. When these landed in the snow, they 
left tracks like those of some fabulous animal. 
This time they were a little smaller than those 
I had seen on the previous occasion, nor were 
the prints so wide apart, but in form they were 
pretty much the same. 


INCE then, on a few rare occasions, I have 
encountered what I call ‘blob-tracks’ in 

the Arctic and other parts of the world. I 
even saw them in the High Weald of Kent 
during the severe winter of 1939. And this 
very year I found them here on my own door- 
step, in Strathspey. In shape and size they 
have not always been uniform, varying from 
the bilobal to tracks which looked as though 
they had been made by a gigantic rabbit or 
mole. 

It is an uncongenial task extracting the 
wonder from old beliefs and tales, never- 
theless the natural reason for them can also 
prove of interest and should not be withheld 
so long as the debunking is based on a sound 
premise. 

Water-blobs can perform every trick 
accredited to the Abominable Snowman. 
They can leave their tracks over the roofs of 
houses, leap high walls, or cross ravines. 
They are, in other words, a matter for study 
by the meteorologist rather than by the 
zoologist or demonologist, and are only en- 
countered in conditions of low air temperature. 

If I am wrong, then there is but one alter- 
native. Those latest tracks I found must have 
been made by the Bodach Mor. 





American Fairies 


LEWIS SPENCE 


F America, North, South, and Central, 

cannot boast of such a multitude of fairy 
forms as Europe or Asia, her elfin folk are 
by no means so few in number as might be 
imagined. European colonists have from age 
to age imported the elfin traditions of their 
own countries to American soil, just as did the 
Dutch settlers whom we read of in the legend 
of Rip Van Winkle, while the Latin races of 
South America have made the duende, or 
Spanish fay, even more of an institution in 
Mexico and Central America than she was in 
Castile and Aragon, whence she was banished 
by the Inquisition not long after the discovery 
of the New World. 

All three Americas, however, have fairies 
of their own, indigenous to the soil. They are 
certainly not so described by the native races 
who until recently believed in their existence, 
but that they belong to the fairy tribe and 
partake of its appearance and traits is acknow- 
ledged by students of folklore, while the tales 
concerning them can be classed as true fairy- 
tales. 

The fairies of European man are known to 
possess certain general attributes in common, 
even although they belong to lands so distantly 
apart as Ireland and the Balkans, and that 
these traits of Old World elfin are to be dis- 
covered in the lore of his transatlantic cousins 
we shall find. Nor do the origins of the 
fairies of the red man appear to differ from 
those of European fairies, some American 
fays being derived from tribal deities, while 
others seem purely spirits of nature, or are 
associated with that widespread belief which in 
North America allotied a guardian spirit to 
every individual from an early age. We find 
some American fairies communal in their 
habits, as is the case in Britain, France, and 
Italy, but occasionally they lead a more 
solitary existence, such goblin types equivalent 
to the Scottish urisk or the Germanic kobold 


or mix being fairly frequently encountered 
among them while their stealth, their craft, 
their possession of magical powers and desire 
for human companionship are quite as re- 
markably developed as among the elfins of 
the eastern hemisphere. 


Le first appearance of American fairy 
tradition in European literature is indeed 
a notable one, for it is not to be denied that 
Shakespeare drew at least some of the super- 
natural background and dramatis persone 
of The Tempest from a transatlantic source. 
That his enchanted isle was situated some- 
where in the West Indies seems self-evident 
from his reference to Bermuda, and the very 
name of Caliban is assumed from that of 
‘Carib,’ which is often rendered ‘Calibani’ by 
older writers, while the name of his ‘dam’s 
god Setebos’ is that of the supreme divinity 
worshipped by the Patagonians when they 
were first visited by Magellan. Moreover, 
Prospero’s ‘dainty spirit’ Ariel has the self- 
same attributes and origin as those goblins 
of the Yurucare Indians of Bolivia, who dwelt 
in trees, until the god Tiri released them by 
cleaving in twain the trunks which imprisoned 
them, precisely as Prospero delivered Ariel, 
who is thus to be classed as a tree-spirit, a male 
species of dryad. 

But if we seek in American lore for shapes 
and legends more familiar and affectionate 
to the European idea of faerie, we must look 
for them in the northern subcontinent rather 
than in the tropics. 

A legend of the Chippeway Indians tells how 
Algon, a hunter, beheld a basket descend from 
the sky. It contained twelve young maidens 
of ravishing beauty. whose unearthly singing 
enchanted Algon beyond measure. Coming 
to earth, they danced with such exquisite 
grace and abandon that he fell deeply in love 
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with the youngest and most charming of them. 

As he rose suddenly from the prairie grass 
in which he had been concealed, the sylphs 
rushed back to their osier car and were 
borne away skyward. Next day the same 
thing happened. On the third occasion, 
however, the crafty Algon transformed himself 
into a mouse and, as the maidens descended, 
resumed his human shape and seized the 
youngest in his grasp. He carried her to his 
village and duly married her and a son was 
born to the pair. 

But the sky-maiden mourned for her celestial 
home and its delights, and made a basket of 
osiers, like that in which she had found her 
way toearth. Entering this with her child, she 
was wafted skyward, where she was welcomed 
by the Sky King, her father. Some years later, 
however, her son greatly desired to see his 
father, so she carried him earthward. The 
Sky King had charged his daughter to see to 
it that Algon should return with them and that 
he should bring with him specimens of all 
the animals which he hunted. Algon ascended 
with his wife to the sky-country, where a great 
feast was held to celebrate his arrival, the 
animals he brought with him serving as pro- 
vender. Those of the guests who ate of the 
paws or tails were transformed into animals, 
and those who selected birds into various 
feathered shapes. Algon and his wife and 
child chose the feathers of a white falcon and 
flew down to the prairies, where their de- 
scendants may still be seen. 

This legend is, of course, of the same type 
as those European tales which recount how 
fairy bird-women, seal-women, or mermaids 
are captured by mortal men, but, on regaining 
their garments of feathers or their seal-skins, 
manage to effect an escape. It is, indeed, the 
legend of the fairy wife, famous and wide- 
spread in all Old World mythologies. 

Two braves, Moose and Marten, had wives 
whom they did not know to be fairies, and 
these damsels, discontented with mortal 
existence, desired two stars of the firmament 
as mates. The Indian spirit whose duty it 
is to punish the unfaithful granted their wish, 
with the result that they found the planets in 
question anything but satisfactory husbands. 
Not far from their lodges lay a large white 
stone, which they had been warned not to 
displace, but which their curiosity tempted 
them to remove. Far below they beheld the 
earth-country and longed to return to it. They 
received permission to do so and after 
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numerous adventures returned to their earthly 
husbands. 

A sky-maiden carried off a handsome young 
Huron warrior, named Cloud Carrier, to the 
regions above. Arrived there, she hid him 
in her lodge lest her brother should find him 
and wreak vengeance upon him. The super- 
natural brave, however, divined his presence 
in the wigwam, received him courteously and 
presented him with a pipe and a bow and 
arrows. The young earth-warrior married the 
beautiful sky-maiden and their lot was a happy 
one. 

Observing that his brother-in-law was in 
the habit of departing each morning by 
himself, Cloud Carrier felt curious to know 
the reason for these private excursions and 
asked if he might accompany him. The 
request was granted, but the Huron brave 
was horrified to find that the warrior of the 
sky-country was engaged in shooting his 
arrows at men and women on the earth below. 
This very naturally gave him a distaste for 
life in the sky-country and he contrived to 
return to earth. 

In this tale the supernatural warrior acts 
precisely as do some European fairies, more 
particularly the Sluagh of the Scottish High- 
lands, who, armed with bow and arrows, fly 
through the air, discharging their shafts at 
mortal folk. Tales of people shot by elf-bolts 
are common in Scotland, and some two 
centuries ago it was customary to request 
the local minister to safeguard his folk against 
‘the arrows which fiy in darkness.’ 


HARLES GODFREY LELAND, so 
widely known for his folklore studies in 
many lands, remarked in the course of his 
Memoirs that the Un-a-games-seek, or Indian 
spirits of the rocks and streams, entered far 
more largely, deeply, and socially into the life 
and faith of the American Indians than elves 
or fairies ever did into those of any European 
race. The Micmacs, an Algonquin tribe, 
believed in fairies which tormented people 
in their sleep, precisely as did the minions of 
Oberon. Some Californian Indians believed 
the fairies to have been turned into lizards, 
and that the Stone Age arrowheads which they 
found had belonged to these elves, precisely as 
the British peasant once surmised that the elf- 
bolts he turned up with the plough were 
manufactured by the fairies. The Shoshones 
of California dreaded that their infants might 





be kidnapped and changed into elves by the 
Nincombees, or fairies, much as did the country 
folk of Britain only a few generations ago. 
Longfellow, in his Hiawatha, tells us of the 
Pukwudiies, ‘the envious little people, the 
fairies,’ who haunted the lives of the Indians 
whose fortunes his immortal story relates, and 
in his Algonquin Legends of New England 
Leland has much to say of the red-capped elves 
of the race whose tales he recounts. Leland 
nourished the belief that these stories and the 
spirits of whom they are told were taken over 
by the Indians from the Norsemen who settled 
in America in the 10th century, who first 
communicated them to the Eskimo, and he 
triumphantly pointed to the name of Loki, 
or Lox, a spirit who so frequently figures in 
them, as justifying his theory. Moreover, 
the Algonquin mythology assures us that 
Glooskap, the controlling figure of its 


pantheon, created the fairies at the same 
time as he made both mankind and the 
dwarfs—a distinct analogy with the Scandi- 
navian myth of creation. 

Many European fairy-tales recount the 
manner in which fairies acted as guardian 
spirits to young people, guiding and directing 


their fortunes and giving them good counsel, 
and of such examples American Indian 
tradition is indeed prodigal. Such familiars 
the American Indian child was supposed to 
acquire about the age of fourteen, usually 
through the agency of a dream or vision, and 
while segregated from his relatives, who placed 
him in a small hut at some distance from the 
village for this express purpose. Numerous 
tales are recounted. of the manner in which 
these tutelary spirits assisted their protégés in 
the course of their life-journey in much the 
same way as the fairy guardian of Cinderella 
aided her downtrodden charge, or as the 
youngest son in European legend is in- 
evitably aided in the conduct of some difficult 
and complicated quest by an attendant fairy. 

As in the faerie of Europe, goblinesque 
shapes were to be encountered in American 
elfinry. Such was the Great Head of the 
Iroquois, a sprite who was merely a huge head 
poised upon slender legs. He made his dwell- 
ing on a rugged rock and threatened passers-by 
with death did they approach his lair. 

In Mexican mythology we encounter at 
least one goddess who is the possessor of dis- 
tinctively fairy traits. This is Xochiquetzal, 
or Flower Feather, wife of Tlaloc, the god of 
water, who, says an ancient chronicler, dwelt 
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‘in a very delectable paradise accompanied by 
many people, where are many delights of 
fountains, brooks, flower-gardens and .. . 
hunchbacks, jesters, and buffoons who enter- 
tained her with music and dancing.’ Her 
chief occupation appears to have been the 
spinning and weaving of sumptuous artistic 
fabrics. Her home is described as ‘the house 
of birth, the place where are the flowers, the 
ninefold enchanted.’ She tempts hermits to 
desert their holy and solitary existence and in 
all these circumstances she closely resembles 
the fairy queen of European lore, for the fays 
were certainly associated in the popular 
imagination with human birth, while the above 
description of Xochiquetzal’s abode closely 
resembles those of many an Old World fairy 
paradise, especially those accounts of such 
elfin areas as are encircled by nine mysterious 
girdles which must be passed ere entrance can 
be made to them. 


[' is perhaps in Guatemala, that land of 
ruined temples standing in the deepest 
plunges of the forest, that we find the most 
characteristic tales of the duende, or trans- 
planted Spanish fairy. One example of these 
must suffice here. Nana, the daughter of 
loving parents, indulged so many curious 
fancies that at length they dubbed her ‘ duende,’ 
or ‘fairy girl.” In golden money she saw but 
withered leaves, as do the disenchanted in 
European fairy-tale, and in her parents’ 
jewellery merely husks of maize-corn. This 
led her father and mother to suspect that she 
was loved by the fairy folk and that unless 
they could free her from their attentions she 
would perish at an early age. 

One day, when she had nearly reached 
womanhood and was engaged in weaving, she 
expressed a sudden desire for sweetmeats. 
Immediately a shower of confectionery fell 
about her from the rafters of the house, but 
when she offered some to her mother, these 
dainties were changed to dry shells of corozo- 
nut. 

The fairies continued to shower gifts upon 
Nana, but in time a suitor appeared, who 
resolved to break the spell which bound her 
to them. So he sought advice from the Wise 
Man of the Mountain, a potent enchanter. 
From this worthy he obtained a magic flute 
and was told that if he laid the instrument at 
the door of his sweetheart’s hut the fairy 
king would play on it, then break it, after 
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which he would depart and the elves would 
never trouble his loved one more. All this 
came to pass, the spell was broken and the 
youthful pair were at last united. 

In such a tale no trace of aboriginal tradition 
is to be found. That authentic European 
fairy-lore has actually reached American soil 
and that it has found ready acceptance there 
is not only proven by the records of the 
American Folklore Society, but from Chilean 
and Brazilian sources as well. That early 
English, Scottish, and Irish emigrants to North 
America carried with them the tales of their 
childhood is instanced by the survival in 
Kentucky and other states of numerous 
British fairy legends, not a few of which possess 
considerable comparative value for the British 
collector of elfin material. 

Even the tale of Cinderella has been traced 
in far-off Chile under the title of Maria la 
Cenicienta. In this version of the oft-told 
story, Maria, ill-treated by her wicked step- 
mother, is befriended by an amiable neigh- 
bour. Maria’s pet cow is slaughtered by the 
cruel stepdame, as in a Scottish version from 
Old Meldrum in Aberdeenshire, but the 
heroine discovers a magic wand in its entrails. 
An old woman dressed in blue appears to her, 
sends her to a hut on the banks of a river 
and bids her go to sleep, and this is surely an 
aboriginal touch associated with the American 
spirit guardian. She returns home with an 
effulgent star on her brow, which all her 
stepmother’s scrubbing cannot efface. Maria’s 
ugly stepsister, anxious to achieve such a 
decoration, goes through the same experience, 


but returns with a turkey-cock’s crest on her 
forehead. The traditional ball at court is 
then introduced, and Maria, by the aid of 
her magic wand, appears among the revellers 
splendidly attired. Then follows the dance 
with the prince, the hurried exit, and the 
dropping of the crystal slipper, and finally 
the royal wedding, as in the familiar version. 

Brazil has also her own version of Cinderella 
in Dona Lobismina, the heroine of which is 
born with a snake round her neck, a traditional 
American form of the guardian spirit theme. 
One day the reptile disengages itself and takes 
its departure, assuring the girl that whenever 
she finds herself in trouble she has only to call 
upon it for assistance. Domestic vexations 
ensue and the maiden is spirited away from 
her undesirable home in a magic ship by 
Lobismina, the fairy snake. Later, the girl 
duly meets the prince and after many humilia- 
tions is happily wedded to him. 

The existence in America of legends and 
stories associated with spirits which reveal 
the selfsame traits and features as the fairies 
of Europe and Asia makes it plain that the 
ideas concerning this spiritual species must 
have originated in a very remote antiquity— 
probably in that New Stone Age to which so 
many of man’s notions concerning a belief in 
the supernatural are now referred, and it 
seems not improbable that the first men to 
set foot in the great western continent may 
well have brought with them the seeds of elfin 
tradition from north-eastern Asia, or at least 
the animistic viewpoint which inspired and 
developed it. 





Ghosts 


Where have they gone, the years that were, 
The voices, faces, friends I knew; 

What are the dreams that in me stir, 

The songs that come to me anew? 


This world is full of ghosts that drift 
Through memory’s receding ways, 
And, cheating sense, return the gift 
That crowned the joys of other days. 


It is not dead, this visioned past, 

As, phenix-like, it lives once more, 
And when my skies are overcast 

It sheds its light on life’s dark shore. 


HAROLD F. BRADLEY. 





How Midwinter Kept the 
Bridge 





NORA ST JOHN BEALE 


HE incredible had happened. Brian 
Midwinter, who was in the middle fifties, 
who had fought in two wars, who was without 
money and without a job, and whose only 
assets were a wife he adored and an in- 
vineibly happy nature, had been left £50,000 
by a complete stranger. 

Caroline wouldn't believe it. ‘It can’t be 
true,” she said, on Brian's return, two days 
before Christmas, from visiting the solicitors 
whose advertisement he had seen. ‘It’s 
fantastic. Are you certain you can’t remember 
having even met him?’ 

‘I admit it’s completely staggering. But 
there’s no possible doubt that it’s meant for 
me. ‘Brian Piers Fitzgerald Midwinter, 
stepson of the late Mrs Rose Northward.’ 
Dear old Rose might have given us a clue 
perhaps. As for having met him, don’t 
forget I’ve been around a bit in the last 
twenty-five years! There was a Duncan 
Grant in my regiment in the first war, and 
I knew a Peter Grant in Mexico in °32. Both 
were hard up and had large families.’ 

‘Of course, his relations will contest the 
will.’ 

“He hadn’t even a distant one, it seems. 


His wife died ten years ago. It was then that 
he made this will. It’s a funny thing, though, 
he’d left me a small legacy nearly twenty 
years earlier. And now there’s a suitable 
annuity for a faithful parlour-maid—and I 
get the rest—because of the “kindness and 
resource” I showed as a young man.’ He 
frowned, puzzled. ‘You know, that does 
remind me of someone, very hazily. Someone 
who told me, Heaven knows how long ago, 
that I was “kind and resourceful’’.’ 

‘Well, so you are!’ Caroline said loyally, 
*By the way, did the solicitors say where this 
Mr Grant lived?’ 

‘In London, just recently. In Scotland for 
some years after his wife died. Before that, 
in some village in Hampshire that I’ve never 
heard of.’ 

‘That's not much help, then. Darling, 
shall I try and get a turkey for Christmas?’ 

‘Certainly not! We'll dine at “The 
George”’ on Christmas Day, with a bottle of 
champagne. And you shall have a fur coat, 
and we'll sell this beastly shack and go for a 
long cruise. Lord, you deserve a little fun, 
after these lean years, bless you!’ 

Caroline sighed happily. ‘All the same,’ 
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she said, ‘I do wish you could remember who 
James Grant was.’ 

They spent most of the next day in buying 
expensive presents for each other. By the 
evening Caroline was tired, and they went to 
bed early. 

Brian lay awake for some time. He was 
on the borders of sleep when his mind was 
suddenly startled to full consciousness. ‘/’ve 
got it!’ he told himself. He smiled in the 
darkness, at first with the satisfaction of 
having solved a teasing problem. Then, as 
memory filled in the details of his only meet- 
ing with James Grant, he began to laugh 
irrepressibly. He buried his face in the 
pillow, but in a moment Caroline murmured: 
*‘M-mm. Tell me the joke?’ 

Brian’s narrative was disjointed, and his 
recollections of his characters’ names were, 
he explained, merely approximate. But, 
reduced to some sort of order, this was his 
story. 


RIAN and his remarried but again 

widowed stepmother, Mrs Rose North- 
ward, were spending Christmas with the 
latter’s cousins, George and Mary, who had 
taken a short lease of a house in Hampshire. 
Mrs Northward was devoted to her stepson, 
and her relations usually included Brian in 
their invitations to herself. As he could be 
relied upon to accompany at the piano anyone 
who wished to sing ‘Glorious Devon’ or 
‘Pale Hands I Loved’ and to interpret the 
current successes from musical comedies, 
there was a conspiracy of silence about the 
sinister rumour that he played Bach and 
Debussy when alone. 

Mrs Northward had not been in the house 
long before she discovered that it was not far 
from the village where an old school-friend 
of hers lived. She was a very sociable person, 
and after lunch on Christmas Day she sug- 
gested that they should all drive over for a 
surprise call on her friend, Enid Grant, as she 
now was. 

Cousin George immediately announced 
that, for his part, he was going to sleep in his 
study until tea-time, but that if Mary and 
Rose could get Brian to drive them, they 
could take the car anywhere they liked. It 
was a sunny frosty afternoon, and Brian was 
very willing to fall in with this idea. 

‘I’ve always wondered what sort of man 
Enid married,’ said Rose, as they got into the 
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car. ‘How surprised they'll be to see us! 
What fun it will be!’ 

*They’ll probably be sound asleep,’ observed 
George with a grin as he saw them off. ‘I 
only hope nobody’s planning the same sort 
of suprise for me this afternoon!’ 

Brian had had an unusually good lunch, 
followed by a cherry brandy, and the fact 
that he had spent his gratuity, and had not 
got a job, seemed at the moment a matter for 
amusement rather than concern. All three 
were in excellent spirits when they eventually 
found Mr Grant’s house. 


AN attractive parlour-maid showed them 
into a warm and charming drawing- 
room, and said she would see if her mistress 
was in. 

‘Aha, that means they’re sleeping like 
logs!’ Brian exclaimed when they were alone. 
‘How popular we shall be,—and George 
will be able to say “I told you so!””’ 

However, in a very few minutes Mrs 
Grant came into the room, together with a 
friend called Gerda. A hubbub of welcome, 
of introduction, of apology, of explanation 
broke forth. Nothing could exceed Enid’s 
delight at this invasion. The tide of feminine 
chatter rose and fell, while the room grew 
hotter and hotter, and Brian began to long for 
a little fresh air. Getting up, he said he 
thought that on such a cold day he ought to 
put some hot water in the car’s radiator. 

The parlour-maid was summoned, and 
Brian filled up the radiator from the can she 
provided, kissed her in the pantry, strolled 
along the white and sparkling terrace, and 
went back to the drawing-room just in time 
to hear what had happened to Enid’s husband. 

‘Oh, didn’t I explain?’ Enid was saying. 
*He’s playing bridge at Admiral Battersea’s. 
Of course, if he had known you were coming 
he would have stayed at home.’ 

‘Well, fancy deserting you on Christmas 
Day!’ exclaimed Rose. 

“Oh, he'll be back for dinner. And Gerda 
and I haven’t been deserted for Jong. The 
Admiral lunched with us, and then they went 
off to their bridge. Colonel Frazer and Mr 
Roberts were joining them as usual. I 
think bridge is the perfect hobby for a man, 
don’t you, Rose?’ 

‘Oh, well, I dare say,’ said Rose, who 
didn’t play. 

Mary endorsed Mrs Grant’s views em- 
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phatically. ‘I do so agree with you,’ she said. 
‘I wish I could persuade my brother to take 
it up. He just potters in the garden, and 
takes the dogs for walks, and reads the 
papers. He never says he’s bored, but I’m 
sure he must be.’ 

‘I must say I’m rather proud of myself,’ 
Enid told them. ‘If you'll believe it, this 
time last year James was just as bad. I can’t 
say he hadn’t got a hobby exactly, for he was 
just absurdly wrapped up in the most dread- 
fully highbrow music—had stacks of records 
by people like Beethoven! 1 mean, no one 
loves the “Moonlight Sonata” more than I 
do, but when it comes to concertos—and 
symphonies—and Brahms, my dear! And 
Mrs Frazer’s husband used to play patience 
simply by the four. Oh, of course it’s a nice 
quiet occupation, but she always felt there 
was something rather unmanly about it, if 
you see what I mean. And then when dear 
Mrs Battersea died we both agreed the poor 
Admiral wanted cheering up, and it was no 
good James and Colonel Frazer saying that 
he seemed fairly contented with his detective 
stories and crosswords.’ 

“And did you really persuade them to get 
together and make a bridge four?’ asked 
Mary. 

*I did indeed! 
a triumph.’ 

‘What about the fouwrth—Mr Roberts 
didn’t you say?’ asked Brian, who was 
fascinated by this astonishing woman, who 
could apparently rearrange strong men’s 
lives with a wave of her hand. ‘What did he 
do before you converted him to bridge?’ 

“Well, really, almost nothing. He was 
always tinkering with his car, and of course 
he read a great deal—such extraordinary 
books, too!—in fact, his wife says he still 
reads a great deal.” Enid paused, as if this 
phenomenon revealed a partial flaw in the 
success of her schemes. ‘But, still, he’s 
really just as keen a player as the others 
now. They’re regular old cronies over it, 
too. They'll only play at the Admiral’s 
house, and they'll never join any other four. 
And James now tells me women know nothing 
about the game!’ And she laughed merrily. 

Gerda, who evidently greatly admired her 
friend, said in awed tones: ‘Isn't it wonderful 
to think that a year ago those four men had 
only got their own selfish, solitary hobbies— 
and now they meet four or five times a week 
and share such happy hours together!’ 
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And I do feel it was rather 


This aspect of bridge as a form of altruism 
struck Brian as being extremely funny, -but 
he managed to look grave as he asked: 
‘Then your husband has given up listening to 
good music altogether, Mrs Grant?’ 

‘Oh, yes. He never even mentions it 
now—not that he ever talked about it much. 
And he sent the gramophone to the jumble- 
sale in the summer. It was getting rather 
old, anyway.’ 

‘Well, but aren’t we to be allowed to see 
him?’ Rose protested. ‘I should like to meet 
him before we go. Can’t you ring him up 
and get him to come back?’ 

‘No, we can’t do that. It seems ridiculous, 
I know, but the Admiral refuses to have a 
telephone in the house. But why shouldn’t 
we pop over and pay them a visit? If you 
wouldn’t mind a squash in your car? Then 
we could bring them all back to tea.’ 

There was general agreement that this 
would be the greatest fun. 

Brian was convinced that it was an 
absolutely appalling plan, but he could find 
no adequate reason to protest. Frantically 
he tried to think of a way to save four 
innocent men from a horrible fate. It would 
have to be engine failure, he decided. But it 
would be tricky. The Admiral’s house was 
only two miles away, it appeared, and of 
course all four women were capable of walk- 
ing it without turning a hair. 

Talking gaily, the women went upstairs 
to get ready. 


eet rapidly searched corner-cupboard, 
Buhl cabinet, and the drawers of a writ- 


ing-desk. It was in the next room that he 
found what he wanted, with a few seconds 
to spare in which to rejoin the voluble 
quartette in the hall. 

His mind was working fast, but he drove 
slowly, for fear, he explained, of skidding 
on the frosty road. They reached a signpost 
where two narrow lanes curved away into 
obscurity. ‘You turn to the left,’ Mrs Grant 
told him. ‘The house is about half-a-mile 
further on, the only one for miles.’ 

“What a lonely spot!’ exclaimed Mary. 
‘And how glad the poor Admiral must be to 
have his regular bridge to look forward 
to—’ And at that moment the car slowed 
down and came to a stop. 

When Brian had got out and lifted the 
bonnet, he realised with satisfaction that not 
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one of his passengers had ever driven a car, 
or had the faintest idea of the working of the 
internal-combustion engine. For a few 
minutes he put up a pretence of adjusting 
this and unscrewing that. Then he an- 
nounced: ‘It’s no good, I’m afraid. I 
think there’s some dirt in the petrol-pipe— 
and I haven’t got the right spanner. It seems 
dreadful to leave you stranded here, but it 
won’t take me long to run half-a-mile, and 
Mr Roberts is sure to have the proper tools.’ 

“We'll all come too!’ Enid said cheerfully. 
*I expect a little walk will do us good.’ 

‘Oh yes—what fun!’ Rose agreed. ‘But 
all the same I think Brian might as well run 
on ahead. He won a lot of races at school, 
you see.’ 


T was very little later that Brian dashed in 
at the Admiral’s door. He paused, 
panting, in the hall. From somewhere up- 
Stairs came faintly the exquisite sounds of the 
first movement of Brahms’s ‘ Violin Concerto.’ 
*That’s the chap!’ he told himself, and took 
the stairs two at a time. 

In a moment he was confronting an 
astonished middle-aged gentleman who had 
been leaning back in an armchair beside a 
large gramophone, but who now sat up with 
the natural indignation of a music-lover 
disturbed by a philistine. 

*I can’t tell you how sorry I am to barge in 
like this, sir,’ said Brian, ‘but your wife and 
three other ladies are on their way here! I 
was driving them. I said the car had died on 
us, and ran on ahead to warn you. I guessed 
you weren’t really playing bridge, but you’ve 
got time to Jook as if you were.’ 

*“But—but we haven’t even got any cards!’ 
said Mr Grant helplessly, but evidently 
grasping, to Brian’s relief, the necessity for 
practical action. 

*That’s all right. I’ve brought them!’ 
Brian told him. ‘Where are your friends?’ 

‘Downstairs. Come along. How much 
time have we got?’ 

‘Just enough, I think. I ran fairly fast— 
and didn’t even ring the bell, I’m afraid.’ 

*I don’t know who you are, but God bless 
you, my boy!’ said James Grant with feeling, 
as they hurried down the stairs. 


i a large and comfortable room two portly 
men dozed before a roaring log-fire, while 
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between them a small thin one was playing 
patience on a board across his knees. 

‘A frightful thing has happened!’ Mr 
Grant cried. ‘My wife’s on her way here, 
bringing some friends! Fortunately this 
young fellow’s had the sense to come and 
warn us. There’s not a moment to lose. We 
must somehow give the impression that we’ve 
been playing that infernal game!’ 

“My God!’ gasped the Admiral, his de- 
tective story slipping to the floor as he 
struggled to his feet. 

‘But I can’t even pretend to play bridge!’ 
protested Mr Roberts. ‘Never touch cards. 
Can’t bear them!’ 

‘That won’t matter,’ Brian assured him. 
“You won’t have to do any actual playing. 
If we can just make the scene Jook con- 
vincing, it will do.’ 

He quickly cleared a small table of books 
and papers, and spread on it a green baize 
cloth which he seized from the parrot’s cage, 
over which it had been draped. 

Colonel Frazer appeared to be numbed 
with horror, but he helped his friends as, 
furtive as schoolboys concealing illicit cigars 
or forbidden literature, they hid the thriller, 
the unfinished crossword, the devastated 
game of little demon, and Bradley’s Appear- 
ance and Reality, then pushed four chairs 
up to the table. Brian took cards and markers 
from his pockets, disarranged one pack 
artistically on to the green baize, and wrote a 
series of imaginary scores on both markers. 
‘Don’t forget,’ he said, ‘I’m supposed to have 
sprinted on ahead to fetch a spanner. Ah, 
there’s the bell! And try to remember to 
say things like ““That was a most interesting 
rubber” or ‘If you had only led the knave, 
partner”’!’ 

They sat down to the table. 

Could they pull it off? Brian wondered, as 
the door opened and they all got to their 
feet again. 

They could and they did. When greetings 
and introductions were done, not one of the 
ladies showed the slightest suspicion that 
appearance differed in any way from reality. 

Mr Roberts, it is true, forgot his lines, and, 
with vague recollections of a youthful game 
of poker, said: ‘If you hadn’t held that 
straight flush, partner—’ But providentially 
the late Mrs Battersea’s parrot chose that 
moment to scream repeatedly: ‘Naughty 
boys! Naughty boys!’ and the ill-chosen 
remark went unheard. 
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EA was over. The cold evening was 
brilliant with stars as Brian, his step- 
mother, and her cousin said good-bye. 

James Grant took Brian aside. ‘What 
did you say your name was?’ he asked. 

‘Midwinter—Brian Piers Fitzgerald Mid- 
winter. A terrible mouthful, isn’t it?’ 

Mr Grant shook his hand warmly. ‘You 
are a very kind and resourceful young man,’ 
he said gravely. ‘I shall never forget what 
you have done to-day.’ 


Bo how on earth did you know,’ asked 
Caroline, ‘that they never played bridge 
at all?’ 

‘Simply because Grant was supposed to 
have lost all interest in decent music so com- 
pletely and suddenly. He could have taken 
up bridge, and still listened to good records 
from time to time. But, no. He sold the 
gramophone and never referred to it again. 
It just didn’t make sense. I knew at once 


that he must have bought a new and better 
one, and was playing it in secret somewhere.’ 

‘Brian, how clever of you—and how kind 
and resourceful, too. He was absolutely 
right!’ 

‘Listen, that’s the church clock! It’s 
midnight. Happy Christmas, sweetheart.’ 

‘Happy Christmas, darling. And oh, 
how I hope Mr Grant knows how happy 
he’s made us, and how grateful we are!’ 

‘Perhaps he does. God biess his soul!’ 

Caroline was soon asleep again. But the 
first movement of Brahms’s ‘ Violin Concerto’ 
haunted Brian’s mind—‘What ages since I 
last heard it . . . and how lovely it is !... I'll 
get a good recording of it, and a first-rate 
gramophone too, of course—when we get 
back from the cruise...’ 

But, oddly enough, his last thought, before 
he, too, slept, was to wonder whether the 
parlour-maid who had been left the annuity 
was the attractive one he had kissed in the 
pantry nearly thirty years ago. 


The Adventures of the Bird Island 
Castaways 


MAURICE BURKE 


E little-known story of the twenty- 

four survivors of the wreck of the East 
Indiaman Doddington off the coast of Mada- 
gascar in the year 1755 calls to mind that of 
Robinson Crusoe, published thirty-six years 
earlier. Though lacking the’ romantic appeal 
of Daniel Defoe’s tale, the vicissitudes of these 
men and the fortitude with which they endured 
and overcame them constitutes an epic in 
itself. 

According to the Journal of one of the 
ship’s officers, a review of which was published 
in the Annual Register for 1758, the Doddington 
set out from England for Bombay and Calcutta 


on 23rd April 1755, in company with her sister 
ships Pelham, Houghton, Streatham, and 
Edgecourt, all in the service of the East India 
Company. During the first week of the voyage 
Captain Samson of the Doddington was so 
pleased with the behaviour of his ship, which 
appeared to have the foot of the rest of the 
fleet, that he decided to take full advantage 
of his good fortune and forge ahead alone. 
He set a course for the Cape Verde Islands, 
which he reached on 21st May. 

Upon arrival in these waters, however, the 
self-confident seaman’s pride suffered a set- 
back, for he found to his chagrin that the 
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Pelham and Streatham had dropped anchor 
two hours previously. The Houghton arrived 
soon afterwards, but the Edgecourt failed to 
put in an appearance until the 26th. 

On the 27th the Doddington and the other 
three vessels resumed their voyage, leaving 
the Edgecourt to follow on after she had re- 
plenished her supply of fresh water and other 
requisite stores. The Doddington once more 
drew clear and, after a fine run of seven weeks, 
made land at the Cape of Good Hope, which 
she rounded, and then set a course due E. 
By this time she had far outstripped the other 
vessels. Barring accidents, Captain Samson 
felt justified in assuming that he would win the 
race to India, a contest keenly relished by 
those seafaring men engaged in the East India 
and China trade. 

When the Doddington had reached a point 
250 leagues due E. of Cape Agulhas, Captain 
Samson adopted a course ENE., which 
he maintained throughout the succeeding 
eight days. Shortly after midnight of the 
16-17th July the vessel struck with a violent 
shock. The narrator of the story, who at this 
time was asleep in his cabin, describes the 
scene which he encountered upon rushing 
up on deck: ‘Men were being dashed to and 
fro by the raging seas that rolled over them. 
The ship was breaking to pieces at every stroke 
of the surf.’ He goes on to relate how in the 
black turmoil intermingled with cries and 
groans he crawled to the larboard side of the 
quarter-deck, which was highest out of the 
water. Here he came upon the captain, 
‘who said little more than that we must all 
perish.’ A huge sea now breaking on board 
divided them and the captain was seen no 
more. Our historian sustained a fracture of 
‘the small bone of the left arm.’ 

With terrifying speed the doomed vessel 
was reduced to a shattered wreck and almost 
submerged. It was now every man for himself. 
The officer recalls receiving a sudden and 
severe blow over the eye, which stunned 
him. How long he remained unconscious he 
was unable to estimate. At any rate, when he 
came to at the first peep of daylight he found 
himself in the surf, transfixed to a large baulk 
of timber by a projecting spike which had 
pierced his shoulder. He was benumbed by 


cold and scarcely able to raise a hand. He 
could now discern beyond the surf a rocky 
island with flocks of sea-birds wheeling about 
in the air and making a great commotion. 
As the light increased he could make out a 
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group of figures on a raised ledge of the island. 
These represented persons who by one means 
or another had been fortunate enough to 
cheat the sea. Whilst hailing him and shout- 
ing words of encouragement and advice, they 
were not in a position to offer any material 
assistance. Eventually, the action of the surf 
bore the man forward and threw him and his 
baulk of timber up on to the base of the rock, 
whence he was hoisted to safety by willing 
hands and released from his painful pre- 
dicament. 

Nothing of the Doddington was now visible, 
but only wreckage tossing about in the swirl- 
ing water. Twenty-three men, besides the 
narrator, occupied the rock, for such only it 
proved to be, an island of solid rock covered 
a foot deep in guano, the excrement of myriads 
of sea-birds deposited throughout untold 
expanses of time. Of the original number of 
two hundred and seventy aboard the ship 
two hundred and forty-six had gone to their 
doom. 


E immediate problem confronting the 

castaways was how to care for the in- 
jured, of whom there were several suffering 
from a variety of bruises and abrasions. 
Shelter of some sort was a primary need. A 
beachcombing party found that the surge of 
the sea was bringing in planks and sheets of 
canvas in encourgaing quantities. Casks of 
fresh water and of salt pork floated in and were 
promptly salvaged. A most welcome find was 
a box of candles. But how to get a fire started 
for cooking purposes seemed to present an 
insoluble puzzle. Efforts to promote fire by 
friction between two pieces of wood proved 
futile. A few sparks were produced by strik- 
ing lumps of rock with pieces of metal, but 
there was nothing in the way of tinder to catch 
alight. Even when the sea yielded up a box 
containing two gun-flints and a broken file 
the situation was no better. 

Towards evening, hopes were hoisted high 
by the discovery of a barrel of gunpowder at a 
point further along the margin of the rock. 
But when the barrel was broached the contents 
proved to be so damp as to be worthless, at 
least for the time being. At the bottom of the 
barrel, however, a small portion of the powder 
was found to be comparatively dry. Some of 
this was now rubbed into the weave of a piece 
of rag and when the gun-flint and the broken 
file were brought into play a flame resulted. 


ieee att VAN 





THE ADVENTURES OF THE BIRD ISLAND CASTAWAYS 


Meanwhile the handymen had succeeded in 
rigging up temporary shelters out of planks 
and oddments of sailcloth and the ailing were 
made as comfortable as circumstances per- 
mitted. Hunks of salt pork were soon sputter- 
ing on the embers. A cask of brandy most 
opportunely came rolling in and generous 
tots were enjoyed by all hands. An extra- 
ordinary and heartening episode of this first 
day on the rock was the arrival, under their 
own power, of seven live pigs, which, released 
from the wreck, made their way ashore 
through the surf. Thus fresh pork could now 
be added to the menu. 

A party dispatched to explore the island 
on the 19th returned with a negative report. 
They found no living thing, not even vegeta- 
tion, but only gannets in flocks, and their 
all-pervading guano, in which the explorers 
sank ankle-deep at every step. Of fresh water 
there was no sign, nor, in the physical con- 
ditions prevailing, any prospect. So far, only 
a limited quantity of this precious commodity 
had been washed ashore, but, ironically 
enough, brandy casks in overplus. 

The 20th and 21st witnessed the arrival of 
further timber, canvas, and cordage. Sunday 
the 20th produced also a hamper containing 
files, gimlets, sail-needles, an adze, and a chisel. 
On the following day four additional butts of 
fresh water were thrown up, in addition to a 
cask of flour and a small-boat which, though 
damaged, was by no means beyond repair. 
This last item was justly prized as a special 
gift from Father Neptune. 

A melancholy event of the 21st was the 
casting up of the lifeless body of Mrs Collet, 
wife of the second mate, who was one of the 
survivors on the rock. At the time the man 
was exploring on the far side of the island. 
When he returned the burial was over, and it 
was not until a day or two later that he was 
tactfully informed of the occurrence and 
handed his wife’s wedding-ring, ‘which he 
received with deep emotion and devoted the 
next two days to piling the shallow grave with 
flat rocks.” What proportion of those who 
sailed from England on the Doddington were 
women and children is not stated. 


HE ship’s carpenter, whose name is not 
given, put heart into all the castaways by 
announcing that, given time and the essential 
materials, he was confident that he could 
construct a sloop of sufficient capacity to 


enable all persons on the rock to be borne 
away to some port, either Delagoa or the 
Cape of Good Hope. His most crying need 
was for nails. As luck would have it, a large 
bellows made its way ashore at this juncture. 
With the aid of this and the ring of one of the 
ship’s anchors serving as an anvil, nails were 
eventually forged out of odd pieces of iron 
derived from firewood in the process of 
burning. 

Weeks drifted into months as the sloop 
laboriously took shape. Meanwhile an ex- 
pedition had been made in the small-boat to 
land which was just visible to the eastward 
from the highest point of the rock at a distance 
estimated at some twenty miles. Although 
not so stated in the Journal, study of the 
atlas, coupled with the bearing of the vessel 
at the time of the disaster, namely south 
latitude 33° 44’, would seem to indicate the 
land referred to as the southern tip of 
Madagascar. 

On 3rd September the seamen Bothwell, 
Rosenberry, and Taylor set out on their 
voyage of discovery. Five days later the boat 
was sighted returning to the rock. Bothwell 
and Taylor were hauled ashore in a starving 
and exhausted condition. They fell on their 
knees and offered up thanks to their Creator 
for restoring them to safety, ‘desolate rock 
though it was.’ So distraught were the men 
that at this juncture no attempt was made to 
ply them with questions as to what had befallen 
them. On the contrary, they were given a 
little brandy and a hot meal and conducted 
to a shelter, where they fell into a deep sleep. 
Next day they had recovered sufficiently to be 
capable of giving an account of their 
experiences. 

After skirting the coastline for some two 
hours seeking a suitable point at which to 
pass through the surf they eventually hit 
upon what appeared to be a likely passage. 
But the boat overturned in the boiling sea. 
Rosenberry was swept out and drowned, 
while his companions struggled on in the 
white smother and were finally hurled up on 
to the beach. The boat was cast up at another 
point and was hauled up out of danger. It 
was now near nightfall and the two men were 
hungry and exhausted. In search of some 
means of appeasing their hunger, they came 
upon a tree bearing fruit resembling apples. 
Some of these they ate and succeeded in 
taking the sharp edge off their appetite, 
without any uncomfortable after-effects. As 
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they reckoned the outlook, all to be done 
now was to spend the hours of darkness under 
their upturned boat for shelter and pro- 
tection against the possible attention of wild 
beasts. 

At first daylight they were awakened by the 
snorting of animals prowling around their 
sanctuary. By peeping out under the gunwale 
they could see the paws of these visitors, which 
they deemed to be tigers, judging by their 
_ Claws. Soon all was quiet once more and the 
men resumed their slumbers. Emerging 
warily when the sun came up, they were per- 
turbed to observe on the sand, besides the 
spoor of the animals, the print of human feet. 
Nothing else was in sight. 

Their one dominating impulse now was to 
make their way back to their rocky island 
with all possible dispatch. This sentiment 
was rendered all the more importunate when, 
in seeking a likely spot from which to launch 
their boat, they came upon the body of their 
former mate Rosenberry shockingly torn by 
wild beasts. But once more disaster overtook 


them. Their boat capsized in the surf. After 
a desperate struggle they succeeded in regain- 
ing the shore and the boat was thrown up 
after them. 

Now, however, a wild shouting and yelling 
broke upon their ears, and there, charging 


down the beach towards them, they beheld, 
a body of savages—‘ Indians’ they called them 
—armed with lances. Bothwell promptly took 
refuge in the surf, while Taylor seized the 
boat’s mast and adopted a defensive attitude. 
But, far from being discouraged, the natives 
surrounded him and began ‘to whet their 
lances.” Taylor now resorted to the expedient 
of falling upon his knees in the posture of a 
supplicant. Unmoved by this silent appeal, 
the savages closed in and, laying hold upon 
the luckless seaman, set about stripping him. 
When they came to the stage of depriving him 
of his nether raiment his vigorous protests 
proved effective. His assailants held their 
hand. 

They now made signs to the onlooking 
Bothwell to come ashore, assuming a more 
friendly attitude and pointing to the still-living 
Taylor as an earnest of their pacific intentions. 
Unwilling to leave his mate alone in his pre- 
dicament, Bothwell waded up out of the water 
and joined the group. He was immediately 
set upon and stripped down to his shirt. 
This last garment they seemed bent upon 
annexing also, ‘but the tearful pleading of the 
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men melted their hearts’ and Bothwell was 
permitted to retain his shirt. 

When the victims now indicated by signs 
that they were starving, they were supplied 
with a quantity of roots and then given to 
understand that they might take themselves off. 
Nothing loth, they at once launched their boat 
and were permitted to depart without further 
molestation. Their last sight of their erstwhile 
captors showed them to be wrangling over 
the articles of attire which had fallen to them 
in the recent encounter. 


with the turn of the year the food-supply 
on the rock had run dangerously low. 
There had been no flour for a long time and 
the pickled pork derived from the slaughter 
of the seven pigs was almost exhausted. The 
meat of gannets and other sea-birds, which 
they could secure in abundance by the aid 
of a fowling-piece they had picked up on the 
shore, was of so unpalatable a nature as to 
give rise to nausea in those who were perforce 
obliged to eat it, more especially in the case 
of the gannet meat, which was ‘very rank, of 
a fishy taste, and as black as a shoe.’ An 
attempt to supplernent the diet with fish proved 
abortive. Collet and a midshipman named 
Yets ventured out beyond the turf on a raft 
for this purpose. They were blown out to 
sea and had to be rescued by their comrades in 
the small-boat, which itself was unsafe in 
troubled waters. 

By mid-February the sloop was ready for 
launching. She was a most creditable craft, 
measuring 30 feet long by 12 feet in beam. 
On the 16th she was levered down to the 
water’s edge and stocked with such foodstuffs 
and appliances as were now available. She 
was duly christened the Happy Deliverance, 
and on the 18th she set sail, with all aboard 
rejoicing in thus effecting their escape after 
seven months on the barren rock, to which 
they gave the name of Bird Island. 

It is unfortunate that the historian of the 
adventure, whose identity is not disclosed, 
other than that he was one of the lost ship’s 
officers, gives no hint as to the destination of 
the sloop nor relates how long she was at sea 
before landing her company. It may well be 
that the main features of the story were 
sufficiently of common knowledge at that time 
as to require no further details than those 
appertaining to the period spent on Bird 
Island. 





The Hooden Horse 


ION BRABY 


AVE you ever seen a Hooden Horse? If 
, you are the age of the century; you 
have spent a Christmas long ago in one 
of half-a-dozen little East Kent places; and 
you keep at the back of your mind still a 
dim memory of snapping jaws, leaping ribbons, 
and a rearing back, all glimpsed in the 
half-light of a decorated Christmas hallway 
with a childish terror that is half delight. 
Where the Horse, and its attendants—for it 
had quite a train of them—came from in 
history no one ever knew; but it was like this. 
Imagine a stylised replica of a horse’s head 
crudely carved and painted, with a lower jaw 
studded with hobnails for teeth and made to 
open and shut with a piece of cord; a length 
of sacking that covered the rest of the horse 
and reached down to its boots—which is very 
much what its hooves looked like; and a staff 
glimpsed through the front of the sacking on 
which the head rested, and which the horse 
would grab with its horny hands—that’s how 
it seemed—while it threw up its hind-legs in 
terrible shies and plunges. Beside it hopped 
its keepers—the Wagoner, who held it on a 
dangerously slender bridle for so violent a 
beast; the Wagoner’s Mate, or Rider, who 
fell off more than he rode; someone called 
Mary, clad in an old dress Charley’s Aunt 
might have disdained, and sweeping prudently 
behind them with a broom; and a trio of 
Musicians, struggling with tambourine, bones, 
and concertina. Underneath all of them 
corduroy trousers and ploughmen’s boots pro- 
claimed them farmer’s men; but to your 
childish imagination this only made it worse. 
It would come at twilight, a day or two 
before Christmas. There would be a 
thunderous knocking on the hall doors; then 
they would suddenly be there, capering and 
singing in the half-light, with IT plunging 
terrifyingly towards you and trying to bite 
you with its immense, clacking jaw. No real 


horse, however mad or shy, ever looked half 
so frightening as that strange, rearing, evil 
thing, prancing with a flurry of ribbons about 
it. After the Rider had made several un- 
successful attempts to mount it you would be 
asked to try, and when you had refused with a 
terrified shake of the head your elder brothers 
would show their mettle; one of them per- 
haps would stay on for a second before the 
Horse would shake him off, and would slide 
off with a shout of triumph. There would be 
more noise and singing, pots of beer would be 
handed round, and the Horse would straighten 
up and be stood in a corner, while the flushed 
ploughman underneath would cool himself off 
with a pint; but even while it stood there in 
the shadows it would be watching you, with 
its huge eyes, alive as ever and ready to jump. 
Then Father or Uncle would put his hand in 
his pocket and there would be a chink of 
silver; the Hoodeners would tramp off, and 
the Horse wouldn’t scare you again till next 
Christmas—though even as it left, nodding 
over the Wagoner’s shoulder, it would give 
you a last glance as if to say: ‘And don’t you 
dare to ride me then either. . .’ 


O what dim mists of time the Horse went 

back we shall never know; and the 
professional folkloristes seem, curiously, to be 
largely unaware of it. Frazer does not so 
much as mention it, in his busy catalogues of 
horses, real or artificial, driven through fires, 
hung on trees, or otherwise maltreated; 
others with less authority have tried, not very 
convincingly, to connect it with the Hobby 
Horse, or again with a Welsh monstrosity 
called, disturbingly, Mari Llwyd (sic). One 
Edwardian researcher evolved the theory that 
it descended from Robin Hood, and even 
found a convenient yokel to assure him the 
lady of the party was called Maid Marian. 
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But these speculations, gallant as they are, if 
anything obscure the mystery still further. Is 
it, more possibly, a relic of some Jutish custom, 
centering, as much of their tribal life did, in 
the semi-magic symbol of a horse? Even to- 
day, Kent, the target-area for so long of the 
Danish coast and River Elbe invasions, has for 
its badge a white horse. Is it perhaps, as I 
should like to think, a mangled survival of 
some medieval mystery-play, with the Flight 
into Egypt dramatised for the common 
people? Such an incident might well have 
had its place in the play cycles performed then 
by lay or monkish actors, and its survival, in 
local form, as an annual custom would seem 
by no means an impossibility. In this case it 
is not too hard to guess the identity of the 
actors: the Wagoner leading the Horse is 
Joseph; the Rider is the Christ Child; and 
Mary her own gentle self. Is... but one can 


only guess. All that is known is that the Horse 
has snapped and reared for many hundreds of 
years, and that now it is dead. 


For the First World War, which killed so 
many obscure and venerable things, killed off 
the old, unaccountable Horse; in the Christ- 
mas of 1914 the men who bore it round were 
crouching in Flanders mud; and in 1919, 
when they, or their younger brothers, came 
back, no one bothered much with Hooden 
Horses any more. It lingered on for a while, 
grey with cobweb, in an old woman’s cottage; 
but the younger generation no longer even 
know its name. ‘Ah, yes—an escape film, 
wasn’t it?’ they say politely; and the put-put 
of a tractor sounds behind them. 

But there are still old folk about who 
remember it. You can find them here and 
there, in little rooms rich in memories. They 
nod uncertainly when you mention it, 
wrinkling up their brows to think back the 
better, to the days of farm-brewed beer and 
new boots at Michaelmas; then, as they begin 
to talk, their eyes light up, with the fun of 
sixty years ago. ‘I remember,’ they say. 
‘Yes, I remember—it was so frightening!’ 


RR 


The Crow and the Fox 


(After La Fontaine) 


Professor Crow amid the trees 

Held in his beak a piece of cheese. 
Brer Fox, attracted by the latter, 
Proceeded thus his friend to flatter: 
*Good day, Professor, *pon my word, 
You really are a gorgeous bird! 
Joking apart, if but your trills 

Are half as lovely as your frills 

All other creatures of this glade 
Will be completely in the shade.’ 


Infatuated by such praise, 

Old Crow proceeds his voice to raise: 
As the beak widened fit to bust, 

The cheese fell headlong to the dust. 
Gulping it quick, sly reynard said: 
‘Get this, good sir, into your head— 
Praising the wits of those who’ve none 
Is how dishonest pence are won: 

To learn this much, you will agree, 

Is worth at least this piece of Brie.’ 


Thus poor old Corbie, duped and sad, 
Swore ‘twas the last time he'd be had— 
A resolution just too late 

To save him from his sorry fate. 


S. MACNEILL CAMPBELL. 
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Lottery Ticket 


R. N. STEWART 


ADAME BERTEAUxX lived in a small 

attic of a room somewhere near the 
Buttes Chaumont. Her rent had not been 
paid for several weeks and she was clos: to 
the hunger-line. 

She was no longer young. Her life had 
been tragic. Married just before the Kaiser’s 
war, she had been widowed in 1917. Then 
in Hitler’s war her only son had been killed 
and her daughter had married a Czech 
officer and disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain. Madame Berteaux was all alone. 
Her resources had dwindled. Her meagre 
pension did not rise with the cost of living 
and was insufficient to buy the small 
necessities. 

In appearance she was slight and frail, with 
fast-greying hair. Her voice was faint and 
plaintive. Her features had not been main- 
tained by cosmetics for many years. Her 
clothes were carefully guarded remnants, 
once black and now a shade of greenish grey. 
They were no longer capable of sustaining 
repair. Her shoes, once roadworthy, were 
down at heel and no longer watertight. 

She did not complain. In fact, she accepted 
a drab life, because there was no alternative. 
Her only pleasure was to try to help the 
children of her neighbours who were as poor 


as herself by little gifts, occasional mending, 
and words of comfort. For these services 
she received no money, but she did receive 
their momentary gratitude, and was content. 


HEN the French Government instituted 

the Loterie Nationale, it did not seem 

at all likely that this state gamble would have 

any significance for Madame Berteaux. But 

once it was decided to sell tickets by fractions 

Madame Berteaux and her many sisters 
became employable. 

Due to the circumstances of her widow- 
hood, Madame Berteaux belonged to the 
Société des Veuves de Guerre, and it was 
through the offices of this society that she was 
engaged as a seller of lottery tickets. She was 
allotted a kiosk on one of the main Paris 
streets and was paid a small commission on 
any tickets she sold. 

Any visitor to Paris will be familiar with 
the lottery kiosks, looking like coffins stand- 
ing upright and occupied by women similar 
to Madame Berteaux. The kiosks are 
hideously cramped and uncomfortable, and 
they give little shelter from the winter weather, 
but they do no end of business. 

Madame Berteaux was a pathetic figure, 
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but in her new employment this was an asset 
and brought her customers that a more 
forbidding countenance might have scared 
away. After a few months she was able to 
pay off her arrears of rent and to increase her 
small gifts to the children of her neighbours. 
She was even able to buy herself a hot grog on 
the worst days of winter. 


NE Wednesday morning in late December 
the weather was peculiarly blustery and 
unpleasant with showers of sleet. The 
direction of the wind that day was such that 
Madame Berteaux’s kiosk was probably the 
most uncomfortable spot in the street. How- 
ever, it was the Christmas season, so she had 
to be there. A dear old gentleman came along, 
stopped at her kiosk, and sympathised with 
her -martyrdom. He bought ten tenths. 
“You choose them for me,’ he said to her, ‘as 
I’m sure you'll find me a winner.’ 

With numbed and ill-mittened fingers she 
picked out the tickets from under their 
rubber bands and took the 2000 francs that 
were tendered. Then a more than usually 
severe gust of wind came and scattered the 
tickets and the notes. The gentleman picked 
up what he could find, and Madame Berteaux 
gathered some more. But there was one 


ticket missing, so the old chap gallantly said: 


“Never mind. I will buy another tenth.’ 
This he paid for and went on his way. 

The lottery is drawn every Wednesday 
evening and the kiosks are closed at 6 p.m. 
On shutting up the kiosk, Madame Berteaux 
found the missing ticket. It had been blown 
into a crevice of the kiosk. What was she 
todo? The ticket had been paid for and she 
had the money, so she was correct in her 
accounts. But she did not know the name or 
address of her client. Was she to hand the 
ticket in to her Society, or was she going to 
keep it for her client? 

She had not made up her mind till she 
reached the office of her employers. Then, 
hesitating a moment, she put the ticket in 
her bag, settled her account, and went home, 
saying to herself: ‘I'll give it to him the 
next time I see him.’ 


ADAME BERTEAUX had had to 
observe many economics in her life, 
and one of these was that she never bought 
herself a daily paper, preferring to find a dis- 
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carded one and obtain her news for nothing. 
So she did not see the winning numbers of 
that week’s draw till late the next morning. 

The morning after the draw there is no 
need for kiosk holders to be early, as the start 
of a new lottery account is always slow and 
only becomes brisk nearer the date of the 
draw. It was not till 11 a.m., then, that 
Madame Berteaux was at her place of busi- 
ness. Trade that day was very slack, so she 
closed the kiosk at 12.30 p.m. in order to get 
a cup of coffee at a near-by bistro and there 
to eat her midday sandwich. Lying on the 
table at which she sat there was a jettisoned 
morning paper. She took it, and it was not 
long before she discovered that the ticket she 
had in trust in her bag was worth 1,500,000 
francs. 

Here, indeed, was a problem. She realised 
that she was perfectly entitled as the holder 
to present the ticket and draw the money. 
Even kiosk sellers are entitled to buy tickets. 
But such an action never entered her head. 
The ticket was held by her in trust for her 
elderly client, and it was by the purest chance 
that she now had it. She knew no one to 
whom she could with confidence relate her 
story, no one she could ask to draw the money. 
Even if she had the money, she had no place 
where she could keep such a sum securely. 
So for the moment she did nothing. 

Yet that little, flimsy coloured strip of 
paper was burning a hole in her bag, and not 
only in her bag, but in her mind as well. It 
could so easily get lost. She shifted it from 
her bag to a tattered purse. Not satisfied 
with this resting-place, she secreted it about 
her person. 

She went back to the kiosk, but for the rest 
of the day she was so exercised in her mind 
that she got muddled in her accounts and was 
duly scolded that evening by her employers. 
At home she could not sleep. That ticket 
became a tormenting black devil sitting on her 
shoulder. Its rightful owner obstinately 
refused to reappear. Each day Madame 
Berteaux scanned the street hoping to see him, 
but he had wandered off into the sea of 
people that inhabit all large cities. In her 
anxiety she became absent-minded and 
alienated other clients. 


N, what with the worry and the 
weather, Madame Berteaux became ill. 
At first it seemed to be a bad attack of in- 
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fluenza, but whatever it was it refused to 
respond to treatment and she had to take to 
bed. 

It was only when she became really ill 
that a neighbour called the priest. The priest 
was an old man and rather deaf. Madame 
Berteaux’s voice, never very strong, was by 
now very feeble. She tried to tell the priest 
the story of the ticket, but he did not seem to 
understand and thought she was more than a 
little delirious. However, she produced the 
ticket, and the old priest took it and put it 
on a shelf with an old cracked saucer on top 
to prevent its being blown away. Then he 
gave the old woman his blessing, patted her 


on the shoulder, and said he would send the 
doctor. 

They took Madame Berteaux to hospital, 
where, two days later, she died. 

The landlord of her room sold her few 
possessions and relet the place. However, 
in the very perfunctory cleaning that was done, 
the old cracked saucer with the ticket under 
it was left undisturbed. 

The new tenant found it. He had heard 
about Madame Berteaux and said: ‘Ah, poor 
old girl, pity she wasted her money on lottery 
tickets. The poor never win.’ And with that 
remark he crumpled up the ticket and threw 
it into the street-gutter below. 


Motoring to the Arctic Circle 


A Trip along the Alaska Highway 


EDWIN ANDRESS 


URING the brief months of summer 
hundreds of Americans and Canadians 
are obeying the new call of the North. With 
luggage strapped on their cars, they drive 
through some of the most magnificent scenery 
in the world—great mountains, vast rivers a 
mile wide and a foot deep, forests of number- 
less acres and myriads of trees, a wilderness 
here and there which catches the throat with 
its utter loneliness. They are travelling along 
the Alaska Highway, 1500 miles of road- 
engineering which will remain a memorial to 
human ability during time of war long after 
the battlefields and the ruins of 1939-45 are 
obliterated. 

Some of these people are emigrants. From 
some hereditary virtue they have rediscovered 
the spirit which sent their forebears into the 
West. They are making for the primitive 
lands of the North, where Nature has scattered 
her treasures with almost maniacal generosity. 
Gold, uranium, silver, copper, iron, and coal 


are there. Oil has been found, first trickles of 
a mighty reservoir under the Arctic ice. Even 
beyond the borders of British Columbia and 
the Yukon, where the mind reels at the size of 
the forests, a further 80,000,000,000 feet of 
spruce are near water sources that can supply 
power for milling and pulping. In the rivers 
and lakes, and along the coast, salmon teem 
in their tens of thousands. 

Such figures as these draw on the new 
settlers to the North. With them go seasonal 
construction-workers and military personnel 
for the vast defence-works in progress. Riding 
more gently and pleasurably behind them 
later in the season come the tourists, of whom 
I was one. 


EASONED motorists in the United States 
can outboast their Canadian friends when 
they meet on the Alaska Highway. Some have 
deliberately driven South from wherever they 
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live in order to make the maximum length of 
journey on this amazing road and its connec- 
tions. The greatest distance possible is 6000 
miles, from Panama to Fairbanks, Alaska. 
In order to qualify for the description of 
Alaska Highway driver it is necessary to start 
from Dawson Creek, British Columbia. This 
is just across the border from Alberta, and I 
myself drove to the Alaska Highway from 
Alberta’s capital, Edmonton. 

Unlike some special roads in the New 
World, the Alaska Highway is for most of its 
route the Queen’s Highway—open to all. For 
safety’s sake a check is made that two spare 
tyres are carried, that the driver and car are 
covered by insurance, and that each passenger 
has 100 dollars in cash to buy food and petrol 
on his journey. 

The cheerful, sun-bronzed Canadian 
Mountie, having checked these details, waves 
a hand in farewell and turns to a coach which 
has pulled up for checking. The sight of these 
mammoth 35-seater vehicles rather takes 
away the sensation of dangerous adventure. 
They leave in either direction three times a 
week and keep to a precise schedule completed 
in five days. A British company services the 
major part of the route, covering 1200 miles 
to Dry Creek, where an Alaskan coach- 
service takes over. 

The coach was left far behind as we pushed 
along the Highway through British Columbia. 
The mile-posts seem very close together on 
this unwavering section of the road, but they 
become important as links with civilisation. 
There are few communities large enough to 
warrant a name. Here and there a trading- 
post which has been in existence for a century 
and more may merit a dot on a map. It is 
difficult for the stranger to find. As a result, 
the addresses of people who travel the Alaska 
Highway and stop along it for trapping, 
camping, and hunting is simply ‘Mile 1189,’ 
or whatever post they choose. Royal Mail 
will be duly delivered at the post, and the 
coach-drivers will dump tinned food, hunting 
equipment, cans of oil, and a score of other 
items duly labelled with this simple address. 
No one but the addressee would dream of 
touching them. The comradeship of people 
whose lives depend on trust in one another 
prevails along~ the Alaska Highway. If 
strangers come along and do not understand 
this code they very soon learn it. 

It is, for example, impossible to stop on 
some lonely tract, as we did, to admire the 
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view without every lorry or car stopping to 
ask if help is needed. There have been cases 
where tourists have seen a driver in difficulties 
and just driven past. Such an action breaks 
the traveller’s code, and the police will radio 
or telephone the car’s registration number the 
entire length of the Highway. The driver will 
find the fuel-stations, restaurants, and over- 
night shelters unable to give him any service. 
There will be no fuel, no food, no empty 
rooms. Inevitably the harassed offender will 
ask the meaning of the conspiracy. He will 
be told that he failed to be a good Samaritan 
and has therefore to be punished in the rough 
and ready way which has been practised ever 
since the Highway opened in 1946 for public 
use. When he has shown suitable contrition, 
he will be given the services he requires. None 
ever sins a second time! 

Such unwritten laws are essential for the 
non-tourist traffic which flows along this road 
even in the depth of winter. The temperature 
is so low that deep snow is unusual. There is 
only hard frost, often 50 degrees below zero, 
and on the Yukon-Alaskan border 83 degrees 
below zero have been recorded. In such 


conditions roadside engine-repairs or wheel- 
changing are impossible. Even to stop in an 
unsheltered area without keeping the motor 
running is asking for trouble. Consequently 


everyone is pledged to give a lift to the stalled 
driver. At each 100-mile stretch, and in many 
areas at every 50 miles, checks are kept on 
passing vehicles in bad weather to make sure 
that they arrive at the next point. 

In the summer-tourist period the surface is 
quite good. Because of the swampy nature— 
the road largely follows game trails—much 
gravel is used, and this is admittedly bad for 
tyres. But the cost of conventional founda- 
tions would have been prohibitive, and un- 
necessary, for much of the ground remains 
frozen a foot or so beneath the surface, and 
elsewhere the road really floats on the quaking 
earth. One great summer bugbear is dust—a 
reminder of Britain’s roads fifty years ago. 
On some sections it hung suspended in the 
hot, windless air like a fog, and most of the 
lorries we met had their headlights on. 


scenery is unbelievably lovely. For 

much of the way the Rockies are in sight, 

and sometimes the road turns and twists in 
breathtaking curves, clinging to a frighteningly 
narrow rim gouged out of the side of a spur 
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of the main chain. Here and there, as one 
looks over the side, it is possible to see lines 
of debris below, the ruins of previous seasons’ 
roads which have been swept away. Canadian 
Army engineers do not try to repair these sec- 
tions. They merely cut out a new one, resigned 
to the fact that it will also probably disappear 
in a landslide when the spring thaws come. 

Despite this, it is exceptional for the road 
to be closed for more than a day or two, and 
accidents are rare. The most skilled of all the 
drivers on the Alaska Highway, the coach- 
drivers, each of whom has had years of lorry 
driving before he was entrusted with a coach, 
have never even injured one of their passengers 
in a skid. 

My own general reaction to the scenery was 
that of being impressed by the neatness of 
Nature when she makes her own designs. 
Trees seemed to be growing in ranks of 
geometrical precision. Vast rivers curved 
in perfect semicircles. The flowers which 
carpeted the verge were mixed in patterns of 
colour with all the skill of a formal park- 
gardener’s finest effort. Waterfalls bisected 
awe-inspiring canyons, and the peaks beyond 
made a silhouette whose rhythmic contours 
were matched by the colour changes of the 
vegetation below the rock-line. 

Man is far too puny to spoil grandeur on 
this scale, and, strangely enough, he seems to 
be careful not to try. At recommended 
picnic-spots there was no litter. The fire 
menace, which could cause hundreds of square 
miles of devastation, does not seem to be 
aggravated by careless campers and smokers. 
People who were living in luxury flats in big 
cities a matter of days before instinctively 
obey the laws of the wild. 

To drive along the Highway is like proceed- 
ing through a vast zoo. In the azure-blue 
sky eagles sweep lazily and insolently about. 
Furry animals, whose identity I do not know, 
scamper across the road. In lakes, a matter 
of yards from the road, beavers go busily 
about their dam-making and play. At twi- 
light, if you are still on the road, bigger 
animals are certain to be seen, for most of 
them have learned the advantages of this wide 
road which has replaced their ancient trails. 
Grizzly bears are often seen, and the motorist 
is advised to keep going because of their un- 
certain temper and absolute lack of fear. 
Over the Yukon border wolves quite often 
dash across in packs of thirty or forty. There 
is an official reward for killing wolves, and 


many drivers carry rifles for this purpose. 
They are really the only animals which risk 
death by using the road. 

Tourists sit wide-eyed as the regular lorry- 
drivers tell of their adventures out of the 
summer season. Some may be just travellers’ 
tales, but the account of the coach-driver who 
was three hours late on the final run to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, is authenticated. He was held 
up while thousands upon thousands of caribou 
moved inexorably across to new feeding- 
grounds. Similarly, wrecked bumpers, hung 
up as souvenirs, tell of the effect of deliberate 
charges by infuriated moose who challenge 
the right of man to invade their domain. 

As a scenic attraction the Alaska Highway 
must rank as one of the great thoroughfares 
of the world. 


NET to strategic factors, it is the value of 
the Alaska Highway to the people who 
live and work in this wonderful area of the 
New World which is most notable. The 
holidaying motorist has continual glimpses of 
this, and hears a dozen references a day to it 
in the restaurants and petrol-stations. 

I saw a coach pull up at Whitehorse, about 
midway along the road. In addition to obvious 
tourists, the passengers who descended in- 
cluded an Eskimo with his wife and four 
children, two Mounties going on leave, four 
grizzled trappers, and a government geologist. 
For these people the road has revolutionised 
life. Fifteen years ago a holiday in a big city 
was a dream to be fulfilled one day. Trappers 
had to start for their grounds a month or six 
weeks before the season began. Prospectors 
needed much money to get to the places where 
they believed they would ‘strike it rich.’ 
Indians were as savage as in the days of the 
gold rush of ’98. 

To-day, all that is changed. Trappers 
mount a coach with their lines and are busy 
twenty-four hours later. They may catch the 
coach back a fortnight after. Prospectors can 
drive in jeeps right into the potential mining 
area. The Indians hitch-hike when they have 
the urge to move to new hunting-grounds. 

From those frantic nine months when, with- 
out survey or planning, army engineers bull- 
dozed their way to the Arctic to meet the 
threat of Japanese invasion have come wonder- 
ful benefits for a land of the future, and the 
chance of the finest motoring holiday the world 
can offer. 
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Clubs for the Broken-hearted 


EGON LARSEN 


HEY are playing table-tennis in the centre 

of the large hall. Tea is being poured at 

the buffet. Cards are being shuffled at some 

of the tables. Two or three couples are 

sitting on the sofas under the windows, 

talking, smiling. Someone is putting a new 

record on the gramophone, and a few people 

are getting up to dance. Everybody seems to 
have a good time. 

An evening at one of London’s innumerable 
social clubs? Yes—and no. For this is a 
club with a difference. You cannot join The 
Goodfellows if you want to. You can only 
be assigned to this club. It is a kind of sana- 
torium, run on highly unconventional lines; 
and it is maintained by the London County 
Council, like seven or eight others, for the 
benefit of men and women recovering from 
nervous diseases, groping their way back 
into the community. 

The pretty young girl who hands me a cup 
of tea tells me that she is a commercial artist. 
For a year or so she has come to the club 
regularly—‘since I had my crisis,’ she says 
softly, and the smile vanishes from her serene 
face. Only later am I told what kind of a 
crisis she had to go through. Her father had 
died suddenly, and some purely coincidental 
circumstances made her believe that she was 
partly to blame for his death. She tortured 
herself with remorse, and withdrew from all 
her friends. Now she is back on the road to 
happiness and equanimity; she takes part in 
many social activities, and is a member of the 
club committee. 

A young man goes from table to table 
collecting names for an outing on the Thames 
which he organises. Six months ago he tried 
three times to kill himself: he felt that he 
just could not face life. 

There are dramatic life-stories by the 
dozen in this club. A girl in her late twenties, 
who has just got up to dance, was also among 
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those who wanted to end their lives. She 
spent a few months in a mental home after 
the death of the man she was to marry. A 
middle-aged man, engaged in a lively dis- 
cussion with two club members, is a highly- 
qualified specialist for artificial limbs. After 
many years of work he began to develop 
nervous convulsions, which eventually made 
it impossible for him to continue in his job. 
He had become the victim of an anxiety 
neurosis caused by the constant contact with 
men who had lost their limbs in the war. 
Now he is back at work again. 

There are people of all ages among The 
Goodfellows; one club member is 14, another 
65. There is a lad playing table-tennis. He 
comes from a slum in the north of London. 
He shares a single room with his father, his 
mother having left the home. He stole, and 
was sent to a Borstal Home. He is now 
settling down in his new job as a motor- 
mechanic. His table-tennis partner is an 
Indian of about 30 years of age, a solicitor, 
who lives outside London and travels two 
hours to come to the club once a week. His 
crisis was precipitated by his love for a girl 
who had jilted him. ‘You cannot mend a 
broken heart,’ he said when he joined the 
club. He seems to be changing his mind 
about it now. 

What strikes the visitor most in this club 
is the total absence of class distinctions. 
Although the members rarely talk to each 
other about their psychological problems, the 
feeling of being among fellow-sufferers forges 
a very strong band of comradeship, cutting 
through all social barriers. Here they are all 
equal, and equally welcome—whether they 
have just left a mental home, a prison, or a 
luxury-flat; and here their lost confidence in 
their ability to become useful members not 
only of a club, but also of a community, 
returns gradually. Self-confidence, often 
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crumbled to pieces, is built up again; friend- 
ships grow; the interest in personal and 
social activity is reawakened; one belongs— 
to the club, to the world. 


HIS sounds simple; but the apparent 

miracle is backed by a solid scientific 
structure. The Goodfellows and other 
similar clubs in the London area are part of a 
new system of psychiatric treatment, still 
experimental to a large extent, which is 
receiving much attention from the authorities. 
Before the introduction of the National 
Health Service, which now assists the doctors 
running the scheme, London’s municipal 
authorities took a lively interest in the experi- 
ment; they are still subsidising the clubs. One 
of the clubs, by the way, was formally opened 
by the Minister of Health; and, some time 
ago, the clubs were discussed at length in 
Parliament. 

‘I think it is true to describe the evolution 
of mental treatment in this country in three 
periods,’ Mr Julian Snow said during that 
debate. ‘There was the punitive period of 
treatment, of evil memory, when lunatics were 
whipped in front of the public gaze in London. 


Then there followed the more enlightened 
scientific period, which one can describe as 
the philanthropic period, where the patient 


is the object of treatment. Now we have 
come, some of us think, to a period which I 
can describe as the participatory period, 
where the patient is the subject of treatment 

. enabling the patient to have a greater 
sense of responsibility. These clubs provide 
that instrument where the patients themselves 
become, in fact, partners in the operation of 
treatment.’ 

The origins of this scheme go back to the 
time shortly before the war when Dr Joshua 
Bierer, an eminent Viennese psychiatrist, 
was driven out of Austria by Hitler, and 
sought refuge in this country. During the 
war, Dr Bierer worked in a hospital for mental 
diseases, and there were two points which 
impressed themselves upon him: first, that 
the patients were not given a chance to take 
part in activities which might have prepared 
them for a return to the outside world; second, 
that those who were discharged as ‘improved’ 
or even ‘cured’ often faced the world without 
understanding help or friends, branded by the 
stigma of having been ‘inside’—in short, 
they found themselves in a situation sometimes 


worse than that which caused their original 
breakdown. 

Eleven years ago Dr Bierer founded the 
first of his ‘therapeutic social clubs’ in London. 
He accepted not only people who had just left 
mental homes, but also some who were in 
danger of being put away in such an institu- 
tion. There came the lonely and unhappy; 
the shy, unable to make friends in the normal 
way; the difficult, who needed but a minimum 
of psychiatric help to be able to get on with 
their fellow-men and in their jobs; the young, 
who had gone the wrong way and paid the 
penalty, and who were struggling to regain 
their self-respect. Sometimes Dr Bierer was 
asked to accept children with whom their 
parents could not cope, but usually he made 
the parents themselves come along, for it was 
they who needed treatment more than their 
offspring. 

These people—the psychiatrist calls them 
neurotics—must, of course, be treated by 
psychoanalytical or other modern methods; 
but when they get up from the psychoanalyst’s 
sofa, where they have revealed and discussed 
their innermost thoughts, their dreams, and 
association of ideas, the world of harsh 
realities is waiting for them again. Dr Bierer 
thinks, therefore, that a gradual, practical 
readaptation to life is indispensable. He goes 
even further; he holds that ‘asocial and anti- 
social behaviour is not a symptom but a cause 
of nervous and mental illness,’ that a person 
who does not adapt himself to his fellow- 
men is apt to become a neurotic. 


THERAPEUTIC social worker and a 
psychiatrist attend every club meeting, 
but they keep as much as possible in the back- 
ground, leaving members to develop their own 
initiative. Sometimes a member asks the 
psychiatrist for advice; sometimes it is the 
psychiatrist who notices the unhealthy 
look, the excessive nervousnesss of one of 
the members, and takes him or her aside 
for a talk. But his main reason for 
attending the club meeting is the unique 
opportunity given of observing the behaviour 
of neurotic patients under circumstances as 
near as possible to those of ordinary life. 
Many club members are patients in one of 
Dr Bierer’s Day Hospitals, which are another 
important part of the therapeutic social 
scheme. They try to fill the gap between the 
mental home and the out-patient treatment 
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at a hospital. They enable the patient to 
continue to live in his own home while under- 
going daily treatment; thus they not only 
make it unnecessary for some patients to go 
into mental hospitals, but they also make 
earlier discharges from a hospital possible. 
In the Day Hospital the patient is given an 
Opportunity to become active again; he can 
try his hand at carpentry or hand-weaving, 
leather-work or typing, painting or music, 
and he can join a drama or ballet group. 

The headquarters of the whole scheme, 
which also comprises a number of after-care 
rehabilitation centres, is the Institute of 
Social Psychiatry, which serves as a plat- 
form for the doctors and social workers to 
discuss their experiences and ideas, and 
where new personnel is trained for the clubs. 

The results so far achieved—including a 
substantial saving of taxpayer’s money in 
cost per head of patient—are encouraging. 
Some striking cases were related in the t’ouse 
of Commons debate. 

There was, for instance, the case of Miss A, 
who suffered from obsessions, headaches, 
and depression. Two years as an in-patient 
in a mental hospital failed to improve her 
condition. After her discharge, she joined 
one of the clubs; in a few months she im- 
proved to such a degree that she lost all her 
symptoms, and was able to ;eturn to her 
former occupation as a manageress. 


Or take the case of Mr Y, an intelligent 
young man who had committed a sexual 
offence in a moment of apparent mental 
blackout. In prison he admitted he committed 
the crime out of ignorance and curiosity. 
When he was discharged from prison he found 
himself a social outcast without friends, 
unable to find work. But at the club he was 
accepted as an equal. He recovered his 
courage, which helped him to find the work 
he wanted. 

Then there was the nice case of Mr and 
Mrs Z. Mrs Z came from a better class than 
her husband, and kept rubbing it in. The 
marriage was on the point of breaking up when 
they both joined one of the clubs, Mrs Z 
rather reluctantly. Now they are happy, for 
when Mr Z was elected Club Chairman Mrs 
Z began to respect him, and changed her 
attitude to him completely. 

London’s therapeutic social clubs have 
their own journal. It is called Expression, 
and contains poems and short stories written 
by club members—some of a very high 
standard, and many humorous; for the 
psychologist they must be most revealing, but 
for the ordinary reader there is often a touch 
of pathos, as in these lines: 

I ama child groping in the dark 
To where I know the wir dow is 
Hidden by a curtain: 

That is truth.... 





Holly Go Whistle 


Wind of winter through bare woods blustering: 


Holly go whistle and ivy. 

Magpie wings on a pied sky flustering: 
Holly go whistle and ivy. 

Ride of hail in troop of lances 

Stalks the hill-head, veers, advances, 

Takes the valley and deftly dances: 
Holly go whistle and ivy. 


Fox-dun fall of the broken bracken: 
Holly go whistle and ivy. 

Palls of purple where branches slacken: 
Holly go whistle and ivy. 

Mists of rain in the nets of pine, 

Smouldering sky in sun-design 

Of honey hue and the spill of wine: 
Holly go whistle and ivy. 


Holly go whistle the weird of the year, 
Whistle for wind, O ivy. 
Never the nightingale sang so clear 
As holly go whistle and ivy. 
Sheerer splendour than any spring’s 
Burns under winter's darkening wings 
While holly whistles and ivy sings: 
Holly go whistle and ivy. 


ALUN LLEWELLYN. 





Money Talks 





LAURENCE KIRK 


| AM the money that was made by Grand- 
father Thomas Wainwright in good Queen 
Victoria’s days. Being nearly half-a-million 
pounds is quite an interesting life; it teaches 
you a great deal about human nature, and as I 
am now over a hundred years old | think it 
is time that I told you about it. 

Fortunes begin modestly like human beings 
and require a great deal of nursing during 
their tender years. I, for instance, weighed 
ten pounds at the beginning, and that is very 
little more than the average human baby. 
Those ten pounds were what Thomas Wain- 
wright had in his pocket when he started off 
from Wiltshire for London at the age of 
fourteen. They were given him by his uncle 
with a suitable lecture on thrift, prudence, and 
the dangers of life in the metropolis, as well as 
a warning that he needn’t expect any more. 
And they weren’t notes as they would be 
now: they were ten golden sovereigns. 

I don’t mind telling you that I was a bit 
nervous starting off like that with young 
Thomas. I was relieved when he decided to 
travel by stage-coach instead of one of those 
new-fangled railways. Stage-coach was much 
cheaper. I was relieved again when it came to 
a choice of lodgings in London. None of 
them was luxurious by any manner of speak- 
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ing,” but he picked on a little room right ‘up 
under a tiled roof which was only going to 
cost us a shilling a week. 

Besides the golden sovereigns, Thomas had 
a job with a shipping company which traded 
with the East Indies. He was a good deal less 
than an apprentice—messenger, clerk, and 
general dog’s-body in fact, and his wages were 
half-a-crown a week. My goodness, the way 
they used to work a boy in those days! Mid- 
night-oil really was midnight-oil; and there 
were times I got so worried about his health 
that I wished he’d break into one of those 
sovereigns and give himself a square meal. 
But he never did. And he never forgot any- 
thing he was told either. Of course, they all 
put upon him outrageously; but I could see 
that he never let them down when they relied 
on him, and I was beginning to feel safe with 
young Thomas Wainwright. 

You’ve no idea what an exciting day it was 
when we first had a bank-account. For me 
it was like putting on long trousers for the 
first time. And, of course, it was much safer. 
I had had some sleepless nights in the various 
hiding-places where I lived. There were some 
desperate characters about and I didn’t like it 
when I heard a heavy step on the stairs at 
night. There was also a woman there, a 
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youngish woman, very tightly laced and with 
blond hair. I didn’t trust her overmuch 


either; but I am glad to say young Thomas 
paid no heed when she made eyes at him. 


_ was drawing ten shillings a week 
after three years, and life was much easier. 
At the beginning, our noses had been pressed 
so close to the ledger that there was no time 
to see what was going on around us. Now we 
were able to get about a bit. London was 
fascinating in those days, with the clip-clop 
of the horses in the street. Whiskers and 
beards were in fashion, and frock-coats and 
tall-hats. Ragamuffins really were ragamuffins, 
and the fogs were beyond belief. Sometimes 
we went as far as the docks and saw the lovely 
sailing-ships that brought our goods from the 
East. I can say ‘we’ quite truthfully, for 
Thomas kept back one sovereign when he 
started his bank-account. He used to keep 
it in his right-hand trouser-pocket, and when 
he was feeling happy he would jingle it against 
his keys. 

By the time he was twenty-four, Thomas 
was a very handsome young man, with 
whiskers, of course, and there was over a 
thousand pounds in the bank. This was the 
time when he began to go out to parties and 
meet eligible young ladies. it was an anxious 
periodforme. I knew that ifhe picked the wrong 
one I was in for the hell of a time. But don’t 
imagine that I wanted him to marry for money. 
There were several rich merchants’ daughters, 
all as ugly as sin, and I disliked them quite as 
much as Thomas did. Even as a young grow- 
ing fortune I was not an acquisitive person. 
We are not mean as a class. We are modest. 
We know that we are of no real value in our- 
selves; we only represent value. So we like 
being put to the best possible use, and hate 
being hoarded just as much as we dislike being 
squandered. Spending your whole life in 
24% Consols is deadly dull. 

It was the greatest fun when Thomas did 
get married. He eloped. That was when we 
had our first holiday and went back to Wilt- 
shire for a month. The uncle, by the way, 
was pretty hard up now and it was Thomas 
who was helping him instead of the other way 
about. Anyway, we met Rebecca by a little 
stream where Thomas was fishing. She was 
only eighteen, and she tossed her head when 
Thomas spoke to her. It was very daring to 
speak without an introduction in those days. 
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However, she was there by the stream two days 
later and answered as well as tossing her head. 
She was a high-spirited girl, very pretty, and 
very determined. I was there when he first 
kissed uer. I wasn’t there when the elopement 
was arranged, but I strongly suspect that it 
was she who worked him up to it. Eloping 
was all the rage at the time—so romantic, 
you know. And, of course, Thomas knew that 
he wouldn’t have another holiday for five 
years. It was difficult to carry on a lengthy 
courtship with a girl who lived in Wiltshire. 
Anyhow, they eloped in a hired gig. I don’t 
think it was really any great shock to her 
parents. At any rate, I noticed that a window 
opened as we drove away and that her father 
looked out with a most curious expression on 
his face. She was a very high-spirited girl. 


ACK in London, we soon had our noses 

to the grindstone again. Thomas was 
chief clerk now and knew more about the 
business than any of the partners. And then 
the babies began to arrive. Alice was the 
first, and then James, and then John. John 
died before he was a year old. But then 
came Helen, and Edith followed Helen, and 
finally there was Harold. They came so 
quickly one after another that Rebecca had 
no time to be high-spirited or anything else. 

But she adored the children, and Thomas 
adored her. He was the junior partner soon 
and we lived for eight years in what would 
now be called a maisonnette at the top of the 
office buildings in the City. This was the 
period when Thomas began to buy shares on 
the stock-exchange. He started modestly 
with railways, and then went on to mines. He 
had a tremendous flair for it and his bank- 
account rocketed from twenty thousand to 
fifty thousand, and from fifty thousand to a 
hundred. Soon we were just sitting back and 
watching the money doubling itself. It was 
almost impossible to believe that it had all 
begun with just ten golden sovereigns. 

I was shocked when Thomas’s hair began 
to grow grey. That was about 1890 when we 
moved out into a large mansion in the country. 
He was taking things easier now and only 
went up to the London office three times a 
week. In some ways he took things too easily. 
The broker who managed his stock-exchange 
affairs absconded with thirty thousand pounds 
and went to Bolivia, where there were no 
extradition laws. I was furious about it. I 





always knew that broker was a wrong ’un. 
But Thomas took it quite philosophically. He 
wouldn’t even try and prosecute. He went on 
keeping Rebecca’s family and his uncle’s as 
well as his own children. He was the only 
one in the two families who had made good, 
and he was the most generous man alive. 

The end came very suddenly. Thomas was 
quite ready to keep his female relatives, but he 
wasn’t as ready to listen to their voices. One 
day when two of them had been to tea all 
draped in black and at last had taken their 
departures, Thomas danced a pas seul by 
himself in his frock-coat across the croquet- 
lawn. It really was a joy to see this staid 
Victorian gentleman behaving like that. But 
the comedy suddenly turned to tragedy. In 
the very midst of the pas seul a look of doubt 
came over his face and he put both hands over 
his heart. A moment later he slid to the 
ground by one of the croquet-hoops and 
within six hours he was dead. 

I was deeply grieved when Thomas left me 
like this. Of all the men and women I have 
lived with he was the one I admired most and 
loved best. 


UITE apart from my personal grief, I 
was a little worried about my future. 
Thomas had tied his money up in a trust for 
the benefit of his grandchildren, although there 
weren’t any grandchildren at the time he 
departed. Alice had gone into a decline and 
died, and the rest of that generation were a 
bit slow off the mark. In the meantime 
Rebecca was left in charge of the purse-strings. 
It was hard to think of her as a high-spirited 
girl of eighteen now. She was a wizened old 
lady and the high spirits had turned to bad 
temper. I will say that she was as good to the 
poor relations as Thomas had been; but at 
home she was a holy terror. She insisted on 
having the whole family around her and kept 
them firmly under her thumb. It wasn’t any 
better when she finally took to her bed. In 
fact, it was much worse. There was a bell- 
pull by the bed and she dragged it off its 
hook about three times a day. Family, 
servants, tradespeople, all came in for the 
rasp of her tongue. Even the bank-manager 
was not immune. She once crossed a cheque 
with the following words underlined: And 
kindly send clean notes this time the last were 

filthy. 
It was pretty galling for me to have to put up 
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with these tantrums. If I hadn’t been there 
she would never have dared to behave like 
that. And it wasn’t as though she had made 
me herself. But there was nothing I could do 
about it. Being money is like being the slave 
of the lamp. You just have to do as you are 
told. That’s why I missed Thomas so much. 
He had never made me blush all the time we 
were together. 

I thought, when the old lady died, that the 
family would break out in the way that 
King Edward did. Edith had married by this 
time, but the other three just moved to London 
and continued to live quietly and comfortably 
within their incomes. I had hoped that either 
James or Harold would go into the business 
and let me raise a family. But no—they were 
perfectly contented as they were. James 
ambled through Oxford, just as Harold ambled 
through Cambridge; and when that was done 
they were quite content to go on shooting and 
fishing and eating oysters. As for matrimony, 
James always said that he wouldn’t mind being 
married if he didn’t have to be engaged, while 
Harold said he wouldn’t mind being engaged 
if he didn’t have to be married. And that was 
as far as either of them got. They went on 
shooting and fishing and eating oysters, while 
Helen kept house for them. 

It was different with Edith. She had 
married a parson who was a great scholar, 
well connected socially, and with no money. 
Edith was almost a replica of Rebecca— 
except that her high spirits never turned to 
bad temper: they were bad temper from the 
very beginning. With her controlling the 
purse-strings and him correcting her grammar, 
the marriage was a failure from the start. It 
was successful enough, however, for them to 
have three children. 

I watched those children rather carefully 
as they grew up. I don’t know whether you 
are aware of it, but you can’t tie money up 
indefinitely from. generation to generation. 
The trust would be broken up when the third 
generation inherited and I would be at the 
mercy of the grandchildren. If only the 
generations had been reversed, there wouldn’t 
have been anything to fear. If the third 
generation had come second, they couldn’t 
have blewed the money, because the trust was 
still on. And if the second generation had 
come third, they wouldn’t have blewed the 
money, because they had inherited some 
common-sense from the man who had made 
it. However, I am anticipating. 
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What happened was this. The parson was 
run over by a bus in 1913—he never looked 
where he was going. Helen, James, and 
Harold all survived the First World War— 
they were too old to take part in it; but they 
all succumbed to the flu epidemic of 1918. 
Edith lingered querulously on for eighteen 
months, moving from house to house; then 
finally she, too, expired, and the trust was 
broken up. The children then were twenty- 
three, twenty-two, and twenty-one years old, 
and I began to see life in a way which I had 
never expected. 


5 pacha I go on, I must say a word about 
wars and the effect thay have on people 
like me. On the surface there was very little 
change. The four hundred and seventy 
thousand that I was worth at the beginning 
was still four hundred and seventy thousand 
at the end. On paper, that is. It was when I 
tried to do the things I was accustomed to 
that I noticed the change, just as though I had 
been through a serious operation. Every- 
thing was double the effort. Whisky for 
instance had risen from three shillings to 
twelve and six a bottle. If I had known then 
that I was going to have to go through it all 
again and see whisky at thirty-five and three, 
I really think I would have blown my brains 
out. 

All this was bad enough in my weakened 
state of health. But there was much worse to 
follow. A madness seemed to sweep the 
world in the early "twenties. All the values 
I had been brought up to respect were thrown 
aside. Virtues were called inhibitions and I 
was forced to spend my time in noisy jazzy 
night-clubs where whisky wasn’t twelve and 
six a bottle, but a great deal more. 

It was all a great tragedy. Michael and 
Kenneth were quite nice young men; good- 
looking, too; and if they had come to man- 
hood at any other period they would probably 
have had quite normal, happy lives. As it was, 
I soon realised that I was going to be the ruin 
of both those two, just as I had been the 
making of grandfather Wainwright. And 
it was extremely uncomfortable for me. I had 
to divide my time between Bermuda and 
Monte Carlo and stay up to all hours of the 
night. 

Michael was the one who went to Bermuda. 
He bought a yacht, too. I don’t know if any 
of you have ever thought of buying a yacht, 
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but my advice is: Don’t. Yachts run away 
with money even faster than race-horses. 
Useless young men and expensive young 
women come and stay on them. Oh dear, 
the women I met during those ten years! It 
was a long cry from the gentle James and the 
gentle Harold. 

The only difference between Michael and 
Kenneth, in so far as women were concerned, 
was that Kenneth married his ladies and 
Michael didn’t. Morally, no doubt Kenneth 
was in the right, but it didn’t make the slightest 
difference financially. The bits of me that 
Kenneth’s ladies got away with were called 
alimony. I don’t know what Michael’s ladies 
called their perquisites, but they were just as 
ruinous, and I have never been able to look a 
mink coat in the face since. The shaming 
thing is that during the very worst of it I still 
had a liking for Michael. More shaming still, 
I liked some of his ladies, too. 

The end came sooner than I expected. The 
Wall Street slump of 1929 caught them both 
on the wrong foot. Kenneth, in particular, 
was squeezed absolutely dry. He blew out 
what he was pleased to call his brains, and 
that was that. Michael lingered on for 
another year. His only asset was the yacht 
and, of course, after the slump it was quite 
impossible to sell that. So he stayed on in 
it with the paint peeling off and became a 
kind of beachcorber. But he was already in 
rather an advanced state of cirrhosis of the 
liver and the only pleasing thing I can record 
is that one of the ladies sold her mink coat 
and came and looked after him at the end. 


O far I have said nothing about Rose, who 

was the third and youngest child. There is 
a reason for this. The male descendants 
under the will received twice as much as the 
female, and as four-fifths of me were with 
Michael and Kenneth I naturally had to spend 
most of my time with them. Apart from 
that, I had very little hope for Rose at the 
beginning. She had launched herself into 
an expensive flat in Mayfair and started 
throwing my money about just as recklessly 
as her brothers did. 

I had the surprise of my life six months later 
when I escaped from the yacht and mink 
coats and found that Rose was on the point 
of getting herself engaged. Simon was the 
most unlikely person you could have imagined 
for her. He had been all through the war and 








had lost a leg in it. True, he had gained a 
D.S.O. instead, but amidst the values of the 
nineteen-twenties that was poor compensa- 
tion. The thing that always surprised me 
about those nineteen-twenties was that it 
wasn’t the men who had been through the 
carnage who rebelled against life. That would 
have been understandable. But they just 
crept grimly away into hidden places, and it 
was the younger generation who had been 
spared all the horrors that threw everything 
overboard. 

There was nothing romantic in the courtship 
between Simon and Rose. It began with a 
flaming row in a taxi at about four o’clock 
in the morning. He was seeing her home from 
a night-club, and he was a little tight as well as 
very bitter and disillusioned. He told her he 
was sick of her and all the wasters she con- 
sorted with. The only good thing about her 
was her money; but that wasn’t likely to last 
any longer than her looks. Night-clubs were 
equally bad for both of them. Of course, if 
she didn’t like the prospect of becoming one of 
the regular night-club hags, there was an 
alternative. She could come out to Rhodesia 
with him and rough it. He could still buy 
quite a decent farm with the remains of her 
money. It was her money he wanted, of 
course; but he would marry her, too, just to 
make things shipshape. Rose siapped his 
face, and then married him three weeks 
later. 

I wasn’t able to go out to Rhodesia with 
them. I was kept far too busy at Bermuda 
and Monte Carlo. I knew that Jimmy was 
born about a year later; that things weren’t 
going too well; that a leopard nearly got him 
when he was five and a rattlesnake when he 
was seven: but I was having such a dreadful 
time with Michael and Kenneth that I couldn’t 
do anything about it. It wasn’t till the crash 
came that I went out there and lived with 
them. They were now all I had left, and the 
little that was left of me was theirs. 


HERE were three things that I liked at 

at Nkaka. First, the sunshine. I had 
got accustomed to that with Michael and 
Kenneth and would not have relished return- 
ing to an English winter. I suppose I was 
getting soft like the rest of them. The second 
thing I liked were the natives—or the Africans 
as I learned to call them. They had a charm 
that I had never met before and they con- 
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sidered a tickey a handsome reward. But it 
was the third thing that really interested me— 
namely, Jimmy. He was barely ten years old 
yet, but he already reminded me strongly of 
his great-grandfather. When he went off to 
deal with a herd of marauding elephants he 
had exactly the same look on his face as 
Thomas had had when he set out for London 
with the ten golden sovereigns in his pocket. 

Rhodesia was a healthy and humbling ex- 
perience for me. So far I had only played 
about with wealth in the shallow end of the 
pool—that is, with the ledger, the stock- 
exchange, and the counting-house. I found it 
very different in the deep end. Those who 
have to drag their living out of the soil, or the 
sea, or the rocks under the soil, get a very 
different view of it all. They require a tenacity 
which I had never been called upon to exercise 
even in Thomas’s hardest days. It was 
amazing how many things could go wrong out 
there. Tobacco was to be the product. To 
produce anything you first had to clear the 
ground, and the ground was a network of 
iron-like roots. When that was done, you did 
your sowing and prayed for rain. And if the 
rain came, which was unlikely, some pest 
came, too. We had a fungus which attacked 
the leaves and a beetle which ate the roots. 
We had locusts, we had hail, we had drought, 
we had floods; we had a bush-fire which 
burnt down the drying-shed. And then, 
firally, when at last we had a year when every- 
thing went right, the bottom fell out of the 
market and we couldn’t sell our crop. 

I couldn’t blame Simon for it. He worked 
like a nigger, but all those years in the "thirties 
we were slowly being defeated. I shrank from 
fifty thousand to thirty thousand, and from 
thirty thousand to ten. I think the trouble 
was that he had tried to do it on too big a 
scale at the start. But I don’t blame him for 
that. It might have been just as disastrous if 
he had started on too small a scale. I don’t 
blame him for borrowing either. We had to 
borrow. And then, of course, we had to pay 
the debts. That was dorie by selling some of 
the better land, and we went on doing our 
best with what was left. That was the time 
when Simon began to drink a bit. He drank 
a little at first, and then a little more. Rose 
never nagged him about it: she just worked 
harder herself. Jimmy was at school when 
Simon fell off the roof of the new drying-shed. 
Rose buried him under the flowering albizzia 
beside the house and went on working. 
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IMMY had two more holidays before the 

storm broke. He was eighteen years old 
and had finished with school, but he was very 
quiet that last summer in 1939. Rose knew 
perfectly well what was on his mind, and 
finally one evening as they were sitting on the 
verandah watching the sunset she tackled him. 
*You think it’s going to be war, Jimmy?’ 

“Yes, I do,’ Jimmy answered. 

*So do I, Jimmy. It’s the only hope. You 
want to go to the war when it comes?’ Rose 
asked. 

‘I must, mother. I’m sorry. But I must.’ 

‘I think you’re quite right, Jimmy. And 
you mustn’t worry about me. I'll keep the 
place somehow.’ 

*D’you think you can, mother?’ 

‘Why, of course I can. It'll be much easier 
than it has been. Men smoke a lot when 
there’s a war on. The price of tobacco will 
go up.’ 

Rose watched him quietly for a minute and 
then went into the house for another minute. 
When she came back she had something in 
her hand. ‘I want you to keep this,’ she said, 
“because I think it’s lucky. I don’t suppose 
you've ever seen a sovereign before. But this 
is one that your great-grandfather had when 
he set out to make his fortune. He always 
kept it in his pocket, because he thought it was 
lucky. You see, it’s got the young queen’s 
head on it with her little bun of hair, and it’s 
dated 1839.” 

Two days later Rose watched Jimmy start 
off in the ramshackle car across the wide 
rolling country. There was a drought on and 
she could follow the cloud of dust that he 
raised almost as far as the horizon. 


HAT is how I came to be mixed up in the 
Battle of Britain and a number of other 
unpleasantries. Jimmy always kept the 
sovereign in his pocket underneath the various 
strange kinds of harness that he wore, and I 
had no option about it. But terrifying as it 
was, it was also rather exhilarating. After 
the whiskered smugness of the Victorians 
and the futile folly of the Bright Young 
Things, I had come to have rather a low 
opinion of mankind. The Rhodesian ex- 
perience had done something to counteract 
this. Now the war did the rest. I came to 
know the courage, the determination, the 
humour of men. I heard the things they said 
to each other over the intercom—pretty lewd 
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things generally—at the most inappropriate 
moments. 

But I am anticipating again. Jimmy finished 
his training in July 1940 and we only came in 
for the tail-end of the Battle of Britain. But 
we got two of the bastards all right. Junkers 
88, I think they were. I liked seeing them go 
down with the smoke pouring from their 
engines. After that there was quite a lull for 
the fighters for a time. Bombers were what 
were wanted now, so Jimmy and I went into 
bombers. We only went twice to Berlin, but 
we got to know Hamburg like the palm of our 
hand. We knew where the flak would come 
from and when the night-fighters would 
intercept. We could see the fires raging down 
below and feel the shudder of the aircraft 
when the flak came too near. We knew what it 
meant when there was no answer on the inter- 
com. The clouds were our friends and the 
stars our enemies: We knew what the long 
ride home was like with the engines coughing 
and our eyes glued to the petrol-gauge. 


Y worst scare, however, had nothing to 
do with the flak. I don’t know that I 
ought to tell you about it. But I suppose the 
most constant thing about young men at all 
times and in all ages since Adam is that they 
like kissing pretty girls and are invariably 
short of money. That was the situation in 
which Jimmy found himself one night in 
London. I don’t know the girl’s name, and 
I doubt whether he did, but when he came 
to look in his wallet in the morning he found 
there was nothing there. The only thing he 
had to give her was the golden sovereign 
with the young queen’s head on it. And he 
did give it to her. I was quite horrified. But 
she must have been a nice girl, whatever her 
name was, for as he was kissing her good-bye 
she slipped the sovereign back in his pocket 
without his knowing it. You should have 
seen Jimmy’s face when he was putting on 
his harness for the next sortie and found that 
the sovereign was still there. 

That was at the beginning of 1944, and very 
soon it was D-Day and doodlebug time. 
That brought us back from bombers to fighters 
again. Jimmy was one of the boys who used 
to chase the doodlebugs in from the coast 
and try and blow them up. I thought it was 
great fun at first. It seemed to me that as 
long as the bomb was running away in front 
of you it couldn’t do you any harm. I was 
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wrong about that. We were a bit too near 
one of them when we blew it up and we had to 
bale out. I didn’t like baling out at all. 

All this time there was another girl who kept 
cropping up in our lives. Her name was Pen. 
She was a plotter in the ops room and we 
first met her in Battle of Britain days when 
she used to guide Jimmy towards the ‘ bandits’. 
We met her again in the bomber ops rooms 
when we were raiding Hamburg, and she was 
still there when we were chasing the doodle- 
bugs. It must be a strange experience for 
a girl to keep guiding the man she loves into 
the thick of the danger. She was quiet and 
sweet and charming, and I think Jimmy had a 
soft spot for her from the very beginning. 
But he was one of those men—there were a 
lot of them in the RAF—who won’t ask a 
girl to share their future until they see some 
prospect of there being a future to share. 
In the end, curiously enough, it was she who 
came within half-an-inch of losing her future, 
and not he. One of the doodlebugs that got 
away got her. However, it was only a ‘blighty’ 
as we used to call it in the First World War. 
We used to take her flowers in hospital, 


and when VE-Day came we were engaged. 

Of course, all this time we had been getting 
letters from Rhodesia. Rose had been quite 
right about the price of tobacco. It had gone 
up and there had been some good years at 
the farm. It was just as well that that was so. 
For the Second World War had finished what 
the First World War had begun. I was as 
weak and emaciated as a displaced person, and 
a packet of cigarettes now cost me what a 
bottle of whisky once had done. 

However, there were no further alarms. 
The day came when Rose watched the cloud 
of dust creeping from the horizon towards 
the farm instead of rushing away from it. 
There was a catch in my throat as I watched 
the meeting on the verandah. I felt that that 
was really the end of my road. Of course, 
there are still plenty of problems to solve, 
pretty serious problems; but that will be for 
Jimmy’s children and my children to cope with, 
and I think we are both going to have children 
of whom we can be proud. As for myself, I 
shall be glad to eke out my declining years so 
close to the soil, because it is from the soil that 
all true wealth comes. 


The World’s Shyest Playwright 


Frederick Langbridge, True Author of 
‘The Only Way’ 
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It is a far, far better thing that I do than I have 
ever done. 

It is a far, far better rest that I go to than I have 
ever known. 


VEN if you never saw the play, you will 
recognise the words as those of Sydney 
Carton as he mounts to the guillotine in the 
final tableau of The Only Way. For The 


Only Way, a purple-patched melodramatisa- 
tion of Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities and first 
produced in Sir Henry Irving’s Lyceum 
Theatre, London, half-a-century ago, was one 
of the world’s top-lining best-sellers of the 
stage for forty years. Its five thousand per- 
formances, with Martin-Harvey in the lead, 
if put end to end at the rate of one a day, 
would have lasted over fourteen years. 
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And yet not one playgoer in a million can 
have guessed the identity of the author, a 
small, stammering, apoplectic canon of the 
Church of Ireland, with a passion for both the 
stage and hot mustard foot-baths, who 
couldn’t bear to be separated, whether in- 
doors or outdoors, from his tightly-clutched 
umbrella. It was not until years after the 
first production that even Martin-Harvey, 
who had commissioned him to write the play, 
was let into the secret, and then into only part 
of it, and by accident. The story has never 
been fully told—and never will be—though 
it should rank as one of the oddest and most 
romantic in the annals of the stage. 


DDLY, the original notion of The Only 
Way came to the Martin-Harveys— 
John and his girl-bride, Nellie de Silva—while 
they were riding on the top of an open tram- 
car in the anything but Dickensian suburbs 
of St Louis, Missouri, where they were on 
tour as bit-players with Irving. The youngsters 
were dying to break into management on their 
own, with a play of their own, and a dramatisa- 
tion of A Tale of Two Cities would, they 
thought, provide them, and their audiences, 
with a character of universal appeal, Sydney 
Carton, and an age-old but still world-beating 
theme—self-sacrifice, the greater love, call it 
what you will. 

So they got off at the first bookstore they 
sighted and bought, as Martin-Harvey said 
himself, ‘a revolting edition of the work, 
printed with broken type, on paper which 
must have been pulped from straw and 
grocery-wrappers, bound in a flashy red-and- 
yellow cover,’ and carried it home, not realis- 
ing that the job they were setting their hand to 
would take years to complete. 

The Martin-Harveys, during the next few 
years or so, gave up much of their spare time 
to slicing up A Tale of Two Cities into scenes 
and to rearranging them to the best possible 
dramatic advantage. It cannot have been 
much different from piecing together an 
elaborate jigsaw-puzzle—only in this case 
many of the most important pieces were 
missing or did not exist at all. That is to say 
that some situations had to be invented, while 
others, hardly less important, had to be 
ruthlessly cut altogether. At long last they 
felt they had completed their skilled job of 
what one can only describe as stage-carpentry. 
The question at once arose: Who will write 
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the dialogue? For all the Martin-Harveys 
had done was to erect the scaffolding, as it 
were. A fully-fledged dramatist would have 
to be sought out and engaged to write the 
play. And where to find him? 

Then they remembered a piece called 
Rouget de Lisle produced by the Lyceum 
Vacation Company in the romantic French- 
Revolution style they wanted. It was the 
joint work of two gentlemen describing 
themselves somewhat oddly as ‘Lt-Col. the 
Rev. Freeman Wills and A. Fitzmaurice 
King.’ And so an invitation was at once 
dispatched to the Reverend Lieutenant- 
Colonel, obviously the more important of the 
two authors. The Reverend Lieutenant- 
Colonel accepted the commission. And so a 
strange story of the stage was begun. 


OR a long stretch everything seemed 

mysteriously against both the play’s com- 
pletion and its production. A_ suburban 
manager with the promise of a theatre with- 
drew his offer, on the flimsiest pretext. There 
were unusual difficulties about raising money, 
and when at last, greatly daring, Martin- 
Harvey secured a short lease of the Lyceum 
he was to receive, out of the blue, a strange 
request from his former chief, Sir Henry 
Irving, the theatre’s old lessee, to forgo his 
option, which, equally daring, he didn’t. 
And when the play was actually in rehearsal, 
Edward Compton, the actor-manager and 
father of Fay Compton and Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, turned up to explain that he, too, 
had a play on A Tale of Two Cities in re-- 
hearsal. Even Compton’s title was the same 
as the Martin-Harveys’—Sydney Carton! 
But the Martin-Harveys’ bravely refused to 
budge. The only alteration in their plans 
proved miraculously fortunate. Mrs Martin- 
Harvey thought up a new title—The Only 
Way, and actually after the last rehearsal 
wrote in a line to give it point. The title, 
it has always been felt, helped greatly 
towards the play’s phenomenal success. 


W ELL behind the scenes was being enacted 
one of the most extraordinary dramas 
in theatrical authorship. What happened was 
this. Shortly after he had accepted the com- 
mission form the Martin-Harveys, Lt-Col. the 
Rev. Freeman Wills, who turned out to be a 
Kilkenny-born ex-Army chaplain, with a 
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living in London’s East End, and a brother 
of W. G. Wills, author of another best- 
selling melodrama, A Royal Divorce, sub- 
mitted his first draft of the Prologue. One 
glance at it and the Martin-Harveys’ hearts 
missed a beat. It was, as they put it them- 
Selves, ‘appallingly impossible’! 

What was to be done? Just as they were 
tearing their hair a note arrived from the 
author asking if he might call in an anonymous 
collaborator—another clergyman who was 
keen on playwriting. The truth was, he 
added, that his friend’s bishop did not approve 
of things theatrical and a pseudonym was 
imperative. Would the Martin-Harveys agree 
—in the circumstances? They did. It seemed 
to be their only chance—‘the only way,’ in 
fact. They crossed their fingers, drew in a 
deep breath, and said ‘Yes.’ The first draft of 
Act One should be along in a few weeks’ time, 
when they would know the worst. 

When at length Act One arrived the Martin- 
Harveys threw up their hands—this time in 
delight. Even at a first glance they saw it to 
be exactly what they wanted. The odd thing 
was that it did not seem to be the product of 
two heads working in collaboration, but of 
one! Of that they were certain. 

Feverish final rehearsals. The agony of a 
first-night that was to end in triumph. Next 
morning the critics were unanimous in their 
praise of the new Lyceum ‘romantic play’ 
billed as ‘The Only Way, or A Tale of Two 
Cities—adapted by Freeman Wills from 
Charles Dickens’s novel.’ On neither play- 
bills nor programmes was there a hint of Wills 
having a collaborator. Nor did Wills, after 
his first letter, ever again refer to his 
collaborator. 


FOR successor to The Only Way the Martin- 
Harveys seized on Lord Lytton’s grisly 
murder-novel, Eugene Aram, and dispatched 
the scenario to the Reverend Lieutenant- 
Colonel in Shoreditch for ‘treatment.’ In an 
incredibly short time the Prologue arrived. It 
was magnificent. And then—unaccountably, 
or was it?—the Martin-Harveys had a hunch. 
Was the hand which had written The Only 
Way and was now working on Eugene Aram 
the hand of Freeman Wills’s friend, the 
anonymous clergyman whose bishop dis- 
approved of the stage? And might not the 
anonymous one in his turn be ‘A. Fitzmaurice 
King,’ long-ago collaborator of Freeman 


Wills in Rouget de Lisle—in other words, the 
Reverend Canon Frederick Langbridge of 
Limerick, a charming, if slightly eccentric, 
middle-aged clergyman of the Church of 
Ireland, who during the run of The Only 
Way had paid the Martin-Harveys a courtesy 
call, giving as excuse the fact that his pen- 
name was ‘A. Fitzmaurice King’ and that 
he had collaborated with Freeman Wills 
many years before in Rouget de Lisle. 

Somehow, it made a strange kind of sense. 
The Martin-Harveys wrote to Limerick 
asking the Canon to call on them when he 
was next in London. Considerably to their 
surprise, he arrived a few days later, looking 
remarkably like a cross between Lewis 
Carroll’s Walrus and the ‘Private Secretary,’ 
clutching his umbrella and asking for a strong 
mustard foot-bath. Soon the conversation 
was being carefully steered in the direction 
of The Only Way. 

But the quaint littke Canon remained im- 
penetrable, would say nothing. He did 
admit, however, that it was he who had written 
the Prologue to Eugene Aram. Tableau! In 
a few moments he and his hosts were discuss- 
ing the play feverishly, the Canon spouting 
dialogue extempore as they went along. 

Suddenly Mrs Martin-Harvey taxed him 
with the sole authorship of The Only Way. 
All the Canon would admit, however, was 
that he did not really know how Colonel 
Wills had ‘managed to reconcile it to his 
conscience, but—’ And there he stopped. 
The Martin-Harveys were to learn no more 
from him. 

What had happened? Here is the story as 
told by Willson Disher in his biography of 
Sir John Martin-Harvey: 

‘On the strength of the theatrical standing 
of his brother, Wills had turned playwright 
with unaccustomed ease. He handed Martin- 
Harvey’s scenario to “Fitzmaurice King” 
(Canon Langbridge) and had the gentle 
parson write the dialogue. Langbridge’s 
finished script he passed back to Martin- 
Harvey. Thus he had achieved the happy 
state where he had nothing to do but bask. 
Among playwrights he is unique, for even the 
idlest usually like a little exercise, even if 
only with the blue-pencil.’ 

In the books of reference Wills usually 
appears as the author of The Only Way. 
You will rarely find Canon Frederick Lang- 
bridge’s name anywhere. After Eugene Aram 
he seems to have given up playwriting for 
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light verse. But, wherever there are playgoers 
of the older generation left, his name must 
henceforth be linked with Martin-Harvey 





and The Only Way—the author whom every- 
one forgot. Even Dickens would have enjoyed 
such a story at his own expense. 


Peat-Fire Memories 
XIT.—Fun and Games 








KENNETH MACDONALD 


HE winters were always long in the Isles. 

Our high latitude gave us a long winter 
and a short summer. Lamps are lit on mid- 
winter about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
and I often pitied the hens which roosted about 
that hour and were on the perch until nine 
o’clock the following morning. The longest 
night of the year in December was called 
Oidhche na seachd suipeirean—‘The night 
of the seven suppers,’ probably because of the 
extra meals that were required during the 
long night. 

Children had little or nothing to do during 
these long nights apart from accompanying 
their mothers to the byre to help with the 
feeding and milking of the cattle. Otherwise, 
they went ceilidhing to a near-neighbour’s 
house which had children of the same age. We 
were really so scared of the supernatural that 
we were afraid to go too far from our own 
home. So many stories had been heard of a 
light seen here or a ghost there that the whole 
village seemed haunted. 

Toys were more or less unknown, except, 
perhaps, a doll for the little one. The doll as 
a rule was the sguab mhuran or brush of bent 
grass, with granny’s small plaid wrapped 
round it. The cradle was the small stool 
turned upside down. The stool also served 
as a horse or a boat for the wee chap during 
the day. The tongs were stuck through the 
hole on the top as a mast and any handy 
garment used as a sail. Good and bad weather 
was encountered, and I have watched the boat 
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being wrecked and the youngster swimming 
for dear life to the shore. 

The favourite nights for inside games were 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, when the prayer- 
meetings were held in the village. Cards were 
forbidden, as they were the work of the Devil. 
But later on I have seen cards being played 
in many houses. The most popular game was 
catch-the-ten. I have, however, seen my 
father and some other old sailors playing 
euchre; they taught us the game, but I have 
never seen it played since. 

When the village-hall was crected, whist- 
drives were regularly held. One young 
woman who was getting ready for one of 
these ‘whists’ was asked by her mother where 
she was going. ‘To a whist-drive in the hall,’ 
replied the girl. ‘What is a whist-drive,’ asked 
her mother. ‘Oh,’ answered the girl, evading 
the truth, ‘we play games and have a cup of 
tea.’ ‘That is not so bad,’ replied her mother. 
*I don’t mind as long as you do not play cards 
there.’ 


URING the late autumn, when the 
harvest-moon was on, we played hide- 
and-seek among the corn-stooks. Half the 
team would be in the den, while the other 
half went out to hide. The idea was for those 
in hiding to get back to the den without being 
caught. When they were all caught, the other 
side went out to hide. 
A popular game,was the cock and the hen. 














The cock and the hen stood facing each other. 
The hen had all her chickens behind her, each 
one hanging on to the tail of the other’s jacket 
or jersey. Then the following conversation 
took place in Gaelic: 


Hen. ‘What do you want?’ 

Cock. ‘A needle.’ 

Hen. ‘What is the needle for?’ 

Cock. ‘To sew a bag.’ 

Hen. ‘What is the bag for?’ 

Cock. ‘For peats.’ 

Hen. ‘What are the peats for?’ 

Cock. ‘To make a fire.’ 

Hen. ‘What is the fire for?’ 

Cock. ‘Fora pot.’ 

Hen. ‘What is the pot for?’ 

Cock. ‘For water.’ 

Hen. ‘What is the water for?’ 

Cock. ‘To boil one of your chickens.’ 

Hen. ‘Gog. Gog. You won't get 
them.’ 

Cock. ‘Gog. Gog. I will.’ 


And so the game went on until the cock had 
caught all the chickens. 


OST of our games had penalties. Here 

is one popular knife-game which we 
played while we were herding. You took the 
open knife in your hand, put the point to 
each finger in turn and stabbed it into the 
ground. The same thing was repeated with 
the knife in the left hand. Next it was laid 
open on the closed fist, first with blade towards 
you and then with blade away from you. With 
a twist of the wrist it had to be stuck into the 
ground from both positions. Finally, the tip 
of the knife was put in the ground and the 
knife was somersaulted along the ground. If 
it stuck in the ground, you were out. You 
then had the privilege of sticking the blade in 
the ground from a standing position as deeply 
as you could and allowed to cut a turf of that 
depth of blade, that width, and that length. 
The last man left in took the penalty. He 
had to stand ten paces away with his back 
towards us, bend down and touch his toes. 
All the boys who were in the game were 
allowed to throw their turf at his posterior. 
Few missed the target, as they were all expert 
at throwing. The soft turf never did much 
damage, even when a bull was scored, and it 
was good fun. This accuracy in throwing 
served the nation well later during the war of 
1914-18, when the Mills’ bomb was much in 
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use. It is a known fact that Highland boys 
were specially picked for this job because of 
their accuracy and length of throw. 


AMES seem naturally to follow seasons, 
and children turn to the seasonal as in- 
stinctively as the cuckoo comes in the summer. 
The bane of the mothers in the Isles was the 
button season. A quiet sheltered spot was 
chosen where the ground could be softened by 
patting and a ‘spid’ or small twig stuck in the 
soft patch. It was like the game of pitch-and- 
toss or quoits, except that buttons were used 
as pitchers. The ideal pitcher was a heavy 
iron button. Small buttons, such as vest-. 
buttons, were not accepted. Some boys in- 
troduced large oilskin buttons as pitchers, 
but they were also rejected. 

The stance was about eight feet from the 
spid or pin, and the idea was to throw your 
pitcher as near to it as you could. If you 
were not satisfied with your throw, you could 
have two more. Blowing through the button 
was considered to be very lucky, so each boy 
faithfully blew through his before throwing. 
When all had exhausted their chances, the one 
nearest the pin collected all the buttons, cupped 
them in his two hands, shook them well, blew 
on them, and finally threw them in the air. All 
the buttons lying face up were his. The one 
who was second repeated the same process 
with the remaining buttons, and so on until 
all the buttons were won. Pitchers were then 
exchanged for another button and a new game 
started. 

Like all gamblers, we played on until no 
buttons were left. Obviously parents did not 
approve of this game, for, like the man who 
puts his shirt on a horse, we often went home 
holding up our trousers with our hands or 
with a bit of string round the waist. Button 
after button was cut off as the game went on. 
And, like gambling, it went further and 
further, and many a cailleach found her 
husband’s best Sunday-trousers hanging on 
the clothes-line buttonless. Mention of it 
could be heard in the ceilidh-house: ‘Na 
plaighean, cha do dh’fhag iad putan ann am 
briogais Iain’—‘The plague on them, they 
did not leave a button on John’s trousers.’ 


BU of all our fun and games priority 
number one was sailing model-boats. 
Every boy had one, not one bought in a shop 
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with beautiful white sails, but a homemade 
one. A bit of three-by-two timber with a piece 
of hoop-iron to serve as a keel was fine. We 
had a choice of several lochs, but the favourite 
one was Loch na Barracks at Holm. This loch 
had sea-water in it and was clear of grass and 
moss round the edge. Faire! Faire! How 
many generations of Sandwick and Holm 
boys sailed their boats on that loch, and 
‘where are those dreamers now?’ 

All our boats were the zulu type, perpen- 
dicular stem and sloping stern. Sometimes 
the steering was done by giving the iron hoop 
which served as a keel a small turn, and at 
times we had a proper rudder. Three holes 
were made in the stern of the boat with a red- 
hot knitting-wire and three more opposite 
these in the rudder. The rudder was then tied 
tightly on with string. 

Few if any of the boats had a jib. We did 
not know much about that type, but we could 
do anything with the lugsail. Hemp thread 
was used as halyards and the eyelets of old 
boots as blocks. The great idea was to get 
the boats to go as close to the wind as possible, 
and with the lugsail carried well aft you could 
get them to go into the very eye of the wind. 
We took our type from the fishing-boats, 
which were all lug-rigged. These fishing- 
boats were wonderful sailers and none of 
them was known to capsize. If too much sail 
was carried, the mast would go by the stump 
before the boat would go over. Sometimes 
we had difficulty in getting sails, so much so 
that Brown cut one out of his mother’s shirts, 
which he found bleaching on the green. She 
was quite distressed about it, but we never 
told what had happened. 

Two old fishing-boats were lying derelict 
for years on the edge of the loch and, if the 
weather was very cold, we used them as a 
shelter to watch the tacking from one side of 
the loch to the other. We did not wear boots. 
We tucked our trousers over our thighs, waded 
out to catch the boats and return them on the 
next tack across the loch. This went on until 
dusk chased us home, cold, wet, and happy. 
What a boy’s paradise! 


WE did not get much snow and frost in 
winter; the weather was as a rule wet 





and windy, but very mild. If snow was on the 
ground, we spent the time catching birds, 
particularly the grey linnet. The linnet is a 
lovely singer, and we could always sell it. 
A hoop covered with herring-net was used. 
The hoop was placed in a slanting position 
with a stick to support it. Oat-seed and 
crumbs were placed under it, and whenever 
the birds went underneath, the stick was 
pulled and the hoop fell flat. Only the linnets 
were kept; the starlings, sparrows, and black- 
birds were immediately set free. The poor 
linnet, whose only crime was that it could 
sing, was sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. 

Another method, but not so effective, was 
the buthach or snare. This was a peat to which 
many nooses of horse’s hair had been attached 
and pinned down with match-sticks. Oat- 
seed and crumbs of bread were spread on the 
peat. It was then placed on top of a corn- 
stack or any place frequented by the birds. 
Their legs got entangled in the nooses and they 
could not fly away. 


UTTING the stone was practised most 
evenings in the summertime. Even the 
adults tried their hand at this. But La Calluinn 
(12th January, old New Year’s Day) was the 
great day. The inter-village shinty-game took 
place then. Any number could play on each 
side and nobody had a shinty-stick of the kind 
we see to-day. There was no growing timber 
in Lewis in these days, so all the camans were 
cut from the whin-bush. The caman or club 
was from eighteen inches to two feet long and 
was used mainly with the one hand. I cannot 
remember all the rules, but you could not 
turn round and face the same way as your 
opponent when tackling. If you did, you then 
heard the shout of ‘Seas do chulag’— Stand 
your ground properly.’ 

A mark at each end of the field indicated 
the goal. The ball had not to be driven 
between two posts but beyond a mark. When 
that happened, everybody shouted: ‘Hilo.’ 
In the previous generation the players had even 
to make their own balls. In these days most 
of the boots had rubber soles. All the dis- 
carded boots were collected and the rubber 
fashioned into a ball with the red-hot tongs. 

















Uncanny 


Castle 





RUSSELL CAMERON 


O you believe in spooks? No? Neither 

did I, for a long time—and even now, 
I’m not sure what to think. Granted that 
as a Sailor I’ve always held a few superstitions 
—but my spooky experience was as real as 
anything possibly could be. 

It goes back to the time of the First World 
War—about 1917—when I was navigator on 
one of our battleships. We had been in a 
naval scrap and one of my ankles had been 
smashed up a bit. After the usual hospital 
treatment I was sent to convalesce at a fine 
old building which the Navy had taken over. 

It was one of those hoary old Scottish 
castles. You know the kind—battlements 
and turrets everywhere, with odd wings and 
extra rooms added on at different periods. 
When I first saw it, it didn’t strike me as at 
all sinister; it had, in fact, a rather gracious, 
mellow look, although I couldn’t help feeling 
it had something of the character of a very 
old man with lots of memories which he kept 
silently to himself, chuckling over them at 
times. 

At the reception-desk I was put through all 
the usual formalities and then told that my 
bedroom would be No. 18—‘the room with 
the turret,’ and that I would be the sole 
occupant. This seemed to me a signal honour, 


until it was explained that, as I was the only 
three-ringer in the place, it had been deemed 
desirable to give me a little privacy. So far 
so good. 

It was soon time for the evening meal, and 
this afforded me the opportunity of sizing 
up my fellow-convalescents. They were 
mostly young ‘Subbies’ and Lieutenants, 
with a sprinkling of Lieutenant-Commanders. 
The Subbies were the usual lot of delightful 
young naval brats, and we were all good 
friends within a few minutes. The chat was 
general and noisy, until I was asked by a 
two-and-a-half ringer further down the 
table: ‘Where are you sleeping to-night, 
Commander?’ 

The din quietened as at a prearranged 
signal. ‘No. 18—the turret room, I think 
they called it,’ I replied. Silence still prevailed, 
but I thought I saw signs of furtive nudging 
going on all round. ‘What’s the matter 
with it?’ I inquired. 

The reply came in a chorus: ‘Oh, nothing, 
sir!’ 

I wasn’t convinced, however. That there 
was something in the wind I felt certain. 
Probably some joke, specially connected with 
No. 18, had been arranged for my particular 
benefit. So by the time we parted for the night 
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and I hobbled upstairs on my two sticks 
certain plans had matured in my brain for 
coping with any eventuality. 

The first thing to be done was to make a 
careful survey of my bedroom—the turret 
room. It was fairly large, with oak panelling 
all round, and a massive oak entrance-door. 
A smaller door opened out of the main room 
into the turret itself, and a hasty glance round 
showed a narrow spiral stairway descending 
into gloom. I discovered later that this led 
down to the old dungeons. There was no 
key to the turret door, but it had a small brass 
bolt on the inside, and this I pushed well 
home. 

The main door had a substantial lock, 
which I made fast by turning the key, care- 
fully leaving it at such an angle that no 
duplicate one could be thrust in from the 
outside. Then, just to make completely sure, 
knowing well what Subbies were capable of, I 
arranged quite an imposing booby-trap above 
the door, with a smaller one over the turret 
lintel. 

A brief examination of the windows, set 
high up in a blank stone wail, showed con- 
vincingly that no assault need be expected 
from that quarter—especially from con- 
valescents. 

My final arrangements included the placing 
of my two stout sticks on the floor beside the 
hospital-bed, along with my shoes—a partic- 
ularly sturdy pair, which, if shied properly 
and finding their target, would undoubtedly 
leave their mark on the recipient. Last of all, 
I put my torch near to hand, beside my 
pillow. Then, satisfied that my precautions 
were good enough for most contingencies, 
and being rather tired by the long journey 
earlier in the day, I tumbled into bed and, 
sailorlike, was asleep in a matter of minu‘es. 


T would have been somewhere about mid- 
night when I came to the half-awake stage, 
and realised that my shoulders felt cooler 
than the rest of my body. So, with a tug at 
the blankets to pull them back into proper 
position, I settled down again. But it was 
not to sleep, for, before my head was snuggled 
comfortably, I felt the bedclothes being 
slowly drawn downwards, as if to the foot 
of the bed. 
My mind was now fully alert. ‘Oh ho, my 
lad,’ I thought, ‘I’ll settle you all right in a 
minute!’ Noiselessly I got my torch ready, 
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and reached for one of the heavy shoes. Now 


the blighter would get it! The torch flashed 
out, and I heaved myself up, with the shoe 
poised ready for a really hefty shy. But— 
there was nothing to be seen, and the move- 
ment of the bedclothes had stopped. 

A bit put out, I got out of bed and examined 
my traps. Nothing had been disturbed. The 
door was still locked, and the turret door 
bolted. A look under the bed and a survey of 
the curtains disclosed nothing—absolutely 
nothing. And the bedclothes themselves 
were quite free of strings or any other means 
by which they could be operated from a 
distance. It was a mystery. 

After some cogitation, there seemed nothing 
for it but to go back to bed. I did so, but 
scarcely had I made myself comfortable and 
put the room in darkness again, when the 
bedclothes once more began their journey 
footwards. Again my torch flashed—to 
reveal nothing, while the bedclothes lay 
perfectly still. 

Mind you, I had no sensation of fear. To 
me, it was merely some practical joke, the 
method by which it was operated simply being 
a new one to me—and I thought I knew most! 
It was just annoying—maddeningly annoying. 
I must get to the bottom of it somehow. 

So again I checked up on everything, this 
time even examining the panelling of the 
room; secret door business, it must be, was 
my conclusion. But although I tapped all 
round, over every part within reach, the whole 
seemed solid enough and, as before, my 
investigations led nowhere. I drew a complete 
blank. 

After tumbling into bed again and putting 
off the light, the same old performance re- 
peated itself once more—the same drawing 
downwards of the blankets and the same 
ceasing of their movements the moment the 
torch went on. 

Thoroughly angered and puzzled, I got up 
again, and raked out of my kit several long 
pieces of string, joining them together and 
fastening the whole length against the oak 
panelling right round the room, securing it 
with some drawing-pins which I had dis- 
covered in a small writing-desk near the 
windows. ‘Now, that should fix ’em,’ was 
my hopeful comment. ‘If there’s a secret 
panel, the tearing out of the drawing-pins 
will give the show away.’ So, with this com- 
forting thought, I retired once more to bed, 
but this time kept my ears alert for the slightest 














sound. None came—but immediately I put 
off the torch the bedclothes resumed their 
travels. 

I now tried another idea, being by this time 
quite weary, and lay still in bed, experiment- 
ing with the light. It was soon proved beyond 
all doubt that, every time the torch was put on, 
movement of bedclothes ceased; every time 
it was put off, movement started again. There 
was no bedside-lamp, the only electric-light 
being suspended from mid-ceiling and operated 
by a switch next to the big door. I thought of 
putting this on and leaving it, but dismissed 
the idea. The light was too powerful to allow 
of easy sleep, and it would be a nuisance to 
get up and switch it off again, should I want to. 

Then for the next hour or two I played tug- 
of-war, so to speak, with the phenomenon, 
dragging those wretched bedclothes back after 
each withdrawal. At last, thoroughly fed up 
and exhausted, I muttered: ‘Go on, then! 
Have it your own way, blast you!’ The 
weather wasn’t cold enough to harm, I thought, 
even if all the clothes were drawn off. 

So over I turned on my side, and felt the 
blankets slide slowly down to the bed-foot. 
Very slow the motion was, exposing shoulders 
—arms—thighs—knees—feet, and then there 
came a soft rustle, as the coverings dropped 
on the floor. I wondered what might happen 
next, but the minutes went by and, as far as I 
could tell, nothing more was going to take 
place. 

It had been my intention to carry on just 
lying in my pyjamas, but, after a spell of in- 
creasing wakefulness from feeling too cool, 
I decided to retrieve the truant bedclothes. 

Switching on my torch, I found the beam 
of light to show everything as before in the 
room—except that I couldn’t help admiring 
the neat way the bedclothes lay on the floor. 
It seemed as though they had been pulled 
down from near the foot of the bed by a firm 
grip at each side which had held together the 
upper cover, blankets, and sheet. The move- 
ment I’d felt had been slow and continuous, 
without any uneven pulls or jerks. When 
the bedclothes had been drawn fully down— 
and presumably were lying rucked together 
at the bottom of the bed—they must have 
been grasped by the top end, turned back, 
and drawn over the foot of the bed and out 
across the floor, but without untucking the 
lower end. The final effect was that of a 
lady’s bridal train neatly draping from over 
the bed-foot rail, with the sheet uppermost. 


UNCANNY CASTLE 


Thoroughly nettled by now, I determined to 
renew the battle, dragged back everything 
and made all shipshape, switched off the 
torch, and lay there awaiting the next on- 
slaught. But nothing happened. I was too 
tired to begin wondering about this, and 
almost immediately fell asleep. 


N waking in the morning I found 
myself complete with all my furnish- 
ings. Nothing had been disturbed—but my 
thoughts were! How the dickens could one 
account for it? A further exhaustive search 
revealed nothing—no clue whatsoever. 
On the way down to breakfast I decided that 


_ complete ignorance of my untoward happen- 


ings would be my best course of action—and 
this was just as well. The usual morning 
civilities and greetings which soon followed 
did not conceal an avid desire on the part of 
all to learn something from me. The main 
lead came in the end from a young Subby. 
‘Hope you slept well last night, sir?’ 

‘Yes, thanks. Pass the butter, please.’ 

Incredulous looks seemed to go shooting 
round the table. ‘You slept the whole night 
through, sir?’ 

‘Yes. Why shouldn’t 1?’ 

‘But, sir, you wasn’t disturbed?’ 
from a very boyish and excited snotty. 

‘No, I weren’t,’ I replied reprovingly. 

One of the two-and-a-half ringers ex- 
pressed the wish that he might be blowed, and 
similar comments came from several others. 
They seemed to be as much puzzled about 
something as I was, and it afforded me some 
satisfaction to know that honours, in this 
respect at least, must be about even. ‘Can’t 
understand it,’ said the ‘blowed’ Lieutenant- 
Commander. 

*Understand what?’ I asked, lifting a large 
spoonful of marmalade on to my plate. 

But no one answered—though obviously all 
were a bit flummoxed. 


This 


REAKFAST over, I went up to my room, 

and had just seated myself when a knock 
sounded on the door. Following my ‘Come 
in,’ there entered one of the Lieutenant- 
Commanders, a fellow named Darte, who’d 
already struck me as being a serious sort 
of chap and probably brainy above the 
average. ‘Nice of you to come up. Have a 
seat,’ was my greeting. 
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*Thanks, Commander. It’s about last 
night. You said you hadn’t been disturbed?’ 

‘What about it?’ 

‘Well, only that everyone who has occupied 
this room has been disturbed. Won’t you 
tell me honestly? I’m awfully keen on this 
kind of thing—only, after shell-shock, I’ve 
felt a bit wary of trying to get a chance to 
experience it myself. Did nothing happen, 
really?’ 

‘I’ve been thinking it was some sort of 
practical joke, but, as you seem to infer 
that it’s not, I will tell you just what did 
happen.’ 

Darte listened in silence while I related the 
events of the previous night. He seemed in 
no way surprised, and finally asked: ‘And 
you weren’t disturbed again after you’d 
allowed all the bedclothes to be pulled off?’ 

‘No. But what’s it all about?’ 

‘Ever believed in spooks?’ 

*No.’ 

“Well, you’ll have to, now. What you've 
been up against is a poltergeist. Fortunately 
for you, it’s evidently one of the joker kind— 
no harm or danger to be expected from it. 
This type is the exception rather than the rule. 
It’s sole object seems to be to tease. Your 
final experiences with it confirm what I 
could only guess at before, as no one here 


had previously spent the whole night in the 
room. Everyone to whom the room was 
allocated got scared, and left soon after the 
capers began. Your experience, however, 
bears out what I have in the notes I’ve 
collected on the subject. This kind of creature 
will keep on teasing until the victim surrenders 
completely. Then it’s satisfied, and you’re 
left alone. Are you going to sleep here again 
to-night, Commander?’ 

“Yes, I think so. Safe enough, I suppose, 
except for the—er—’ 

‘Absolutely. But don’t forget to say some- 
thing like: ‘All right, then! Have it your 
own way!’ if you are disturbed again. It’ll 
pull the bedclothes off as before, then leave 
you alone.’ 


| Sal my little joker visitor never came back 
to play—at least, not to my knowledge. 
And it has always been a source of regret to 
me that this is the only occasion when anything 
supernatural has singled me out for attention. 
Nearly everyone I’ve ever met who has stayed 
in an old building—especially an ancient 
Scottish castle—can tell of some hair-raising 
experience that puts my own poor little spook 
entirely in the shade, where, I suppose, he 
belongs. 





The Quiet Inn 


My heart is like a quiet inn 
Where I await my friends. 

Some come, and, leaving hurriedly, 
Return to make amends. 


Some just look in, glance round, and go, 
My welcome they decline. 

Some stay, and find great comfort there, 
Sipping the golden wine. 


While some there were who used to come, 
Whom now I never see, 

But younger faces take their place, 
Eager for company. 


I sometimes wonder, friend to friend, 
What each of them will say 

On learning that the inn is closed— 
That I’ve been called away. 
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Bowmen on the Hunt 





FRANCIS 


TRANGE, is it not, that the Red Indians 
of the western states of America and the 
coloured native tribes of darkest Africa should 
know that it is better fun to hunt game with a 
bow than with the finest rifle or shotgun. For 
myself, the thrill of hunting with a weapon 
which, to the unskilled and the uninitiated, 
could always be relied upon to do the un- 
expected, came at an early age, at a time when 
I lived on the banks of the Shannon, in Ireland. 
There, at rare times, one would come across 
an otter basking on the edge of the river. On 
this particular occasion I had been temporarily 
smitten by the archery bug and was carrying 
a homemade bow of hazelwood and crude but 
effective barbed arrows. The otter, lying in 
shallow water close to some rushes, was as 
surprised that summer afternoon to see me as 
I was to see him. We gaped at each other in 
astonishment, and moved simultaneously. 
My first arrow plopped in the water close by 
him, while the second hit the spot where he 
had been! 

Since those days I have learned that stalking 
and shooting game with the bow and arrow 
requires a degree of skill and patience which 
can be acquired only after years of experience, 
and then there’s still something more to learn! 
Here in Britain the lack of game and wood- 
lands restricts the hunter, but elsewhere, in 
the United States, for instance, the oppor- 
tunities for bowmen to hunt game of all 
descriptions are golden. In the western states 
vast areas are preserved for hunters using gun 
and bow, but the archers are allowed a fort- 
night’s grace in their hunters’ paradise before 
the hunter with gun and rifle comes along. 


F Indians skilled in the use of the hunting 
bow, last, and possibly the greatest, was 

Ishi, who was discovered in an emaciated 
condition one day in 1911 by a butcher’s boy 
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on the outskirts of Oroville, California. 
Captured by a hastily gathered armed force, 
the Indian was in time restored to health, and 
became a close friend of the American archer 
Saxton Pope, who in later years was one of 
America’s most celebrated hunting archers. 

Ishi, the Yana, as he was called, was indeed 
a man of the Stone Age, completely untouched 
by civilisation. Saxton Pope tells us that in 
Ishi he perceived the hunting archer at his 
highest peak of perfection. Ishi not only 
knew the calls of the animals and birds, but 
could also translate their language. He could 
imitate the plaintive squeak of the rabbit, the 
call of the squirrel, the cry of quail; indeed, 
there was no living thing in the forest whose 
language he did not understand and whose 
calls he could not imitate to perfection. He 
could even smell certain animals—deer, foxes, 
cougar, and so on. 

Saxton Pope, who learned the finer points 
of hunting from Ishi, has related many hunting 
experiences, of which one of the most amusing 
took place when he and a friend named Comp- 
ton were bird-shooting. He says: ‘We 
consider the blue jay a legitimate mark any 
day; he is a rascal of the deepest dye, so we 
always shoot at him. Compton once tried one 
of his long shots at a jay on the ground nearly 
eighty yards off. His line was good, but his 
shot fell short. The arrow skidded and struck 
the bird in the tail just as he left the ground 
for flight. The two rose together and sailed 
off into space, like an aeroplane with a 
preposterously long rudder, the arrow out 
behind. They wheeled slowly in a circle a 
hundred yards in diameter when the bird, 
nearing the archer, fell exhausted at his feet. 
Compton picked up the jay, drew the arrow 
from the shallow skin wound above his tail, 
and tossed him in the air. He disappeared 
with a volley of expletives.’ 

Of Ishi’s endless hunting exploits, the 
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greatest test of his skill and strength occurred 
in his youth. On the hunt, he came across a 
cinnamon bear asleep on a ledge of rock. 
Stealing close up to the animal, Ishi uttered a 
loud whistle. The bear, rudely wakened from 
his slumber, rose on his hind legs to deal with 
the arrogant intruder—and was instantly hit 
in the chest with an arrow. Roaring with 
rage and pain, the bear fell off the ledge, and 
Ishi jumped after him and despatched him 
with a short-handled obsidian spear. 


UCCESSFUL hunting depends, however, 

on a large variety of factors, which apply 
wherever the bowman seeks his prey. The 
art of stalking in itself needs years of practice 
to acquire, and even then the hunter may give 
himself away by the smell of his clothes or of 
his tobacco-smoke, or because he has eaten 
things like fish, the smell of which can be 
carried by the wind great distances to the 
sensitive nostrils of cautious animals. 

Guessing, correctly, the length of one’s shot 
also needs considerable practice. Orie way of 
obtaining this is to wander alone, or in 
company, over fields and woods, shooting at 
all sorts of marks—tree-stumps, bushes, 
flowers, clumps of grass, and so on—at ranges 
varying from 50 to 200 yards. For the 
ambitious archer wishing to shoot on the wing 
the best practice is obtained by having some- 
one throw objects into the air, and then 
shooting at them. In actual fact, it is not as 
difficult to hit such objects as one might 
imagine, provided one looses the arrow at 
the object a split-second before the target 
reaches the apex of its flight. 

Experience has shown that, up to 60 yards, 
a cross-wind has little or no effect on a heavy 
hunting-arrow; likewise, shooting into the 
wind, if there is one, does not affect the arrow 
for a similar distance. No good archer hunts 
—or attempts to hunt—down-wind. 

It is a good thing, also, to practice 
shooting from a kneeling position, to avoid 
having to shoot over limbs of trees and other 
possible obstacles. The right knee should be 
on the ground, with the left foot forward. 

On the hunt, the archer carries the bow in 
his left hand, braced, with the string upwards 
and tip pointing outwards. It is thus ready 
for instant action when required. The normal 
principle that one never shoots at a sitting 
target does not apply to the archer, since it is 
realised he has only one shot. If the archer 
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misses, the chance to shoot again may not 
occur. 
In Britain, the most common game is the 


rabbit, and the quail in season. To shoot 
rabbit successfully bowmen hunt in pairs, one 
to attract the rabbit’s attention from one 
quarter, while the other, unobserved, looses 
his arrow from another (safe) point of the 
compass. Both quail and rabbit will allow 
the archer to get within about 20 to 30 yards of 
them, so that the perfection of this technique 
can produce a full bag. 

To shoot small game—rabbits, quail, 
squirrels, rooks, rats, etc.—the archer uses an 
ordinary flat bow of wood or steel, of about 
50 pounds pulling-weight. His arrows are of 
three types—those fitted with a blunt head, or 
knob of hardwood, attached to the point; 
those fitted with a barbed soft-steel point; 
and those having attached the traditional 
English soft-steel broadheads, a _ barbed 
triangular-shaped steel point affixed to the 
arrow and usually painted a bright colour for 
easy finding in brushwood or undergrowth. 
These broadheads are, however, mainly used 
for shooting larger game. 


HE archer who wishes to hunt fish must 
first discover a shallow spot in stream or 
lake where fish are accustomed to bask in the 
relatively warmer waters. Equipment consists 
of a flat steel bow of around 50 pounds pull, 
or according to personal choice. The arrows, 
fitted with steel barbs, have a fine line attached 
to the shaft, the other end of the line being 
connected to a wire reei fitted to the bow just 
above the handle. This reel or wire gadget 
actually takes the place of the fisherman’s 
reel, and allows the line to pay out swiftly 
without hindrance when the arrow is shot. 
While I have never been a successful fisher- 
man with the bow, though I once shot a large 
perch which was sunning itself not far from 
the spot where I missed my otter, I find the 
sport exhilarating, provided the location is of 
the right type, particularly with willows or 
alders hanging over the river-bank to give 
cover. The trickiest part, I feel, is making 
the correct allowance for refraction of light 
when the fish is some inches under the water. 
Favourite pastime of archers in some parts 
of the United States is that of hunting rats at 
night-time with the aid of torches. To kill 
these vermin must, I imagine, give the hunters 
a great deal of quiet satisfaction. 

















Christmas-Tree 


Not the ghostly Christmas greeting 

The tinsel extends to the coat-sleeve 
With a whisper of silvery fire 

As it swings in the gleam of the candles; 
Or those deeply-silent purples, 

Crimsons, and luminous golds 

Of the haunting, hiding rainbow 

Afloat in the fronds of the tree. 


Not these, or even, if one thinks of it, 
The enchanting fantasy 

Of the tree being here at all: 

This stranger from the woods 

Quietly living, here, in the warm, bright room, 
And so surprisingly tall 

In its splendour of make-believe frost 
No fire can melt, 

And its magic of cotton-wool snow 
That no winter has dealt 

With implacable fingers. 


But a beauty more subtle is here 

Than the sparkie of tinsel and toy, 

Beauty that lingers, 

Secret, and kin to the mystery of sheen 
And shadow alive in the heart of the green 
Of the candle-lit tree: a dimension unseen. 


There is a loveliness in the laughter 

And a tender elation 

Evoked by this gay little tree, 

Which has nothing at all to do 

With the anticipation 

Of the present-giving after, 

But a happiness mellow as candle-shine. Could it be 
A momentary Presence of that which created the wood 
And the seed, and foreshadowed the joy of the tree? 


EGAN MACKINLAY. 
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Twice-Told Tales 





XXXVI.—A Spell at the Crank 


[From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal of December 1853] 


Y evident and, I must add, my natural 
want of skill in preparing the required 
portion of oakum was noticed the first day by 
the superintendent with an ominous growl, 
but on the morrow I was informed that I must 
be reported to the governor. Little did I 
imagine, however, the fearful punishment my 
awkward and unpractised fingers were about 
to bring down on my devoted head. My 
name or rather number—for I should have 
stated that for the purpose of identification 
a number is stitched on the back of every 
prisoner—was called out the next morning 
whilst I was studying in perplexity the oakum 
question, and I was conducted into a circular 
hall, where various groups of prisoners on the 
report-list were awaiting their doom. Short 
was my interview with the redoubted governor, 
and curt were his words, for no sooner was my 
want of skill announced than he thus broke 
forth: ‘You lazy vagabond!—Put him on 
bread and water in a dark cell for three days, 
and then on the “crank” for the remainder of 
his term.’ Swallowing in the best way possible 
the unpleasant sounding ‘vagabond,’ I was 
beginning mildly to suggest that a little more 
practice might enable me to acquit myself 
better, but was unceremoniously led off by the 
warder. I tried to console myself with the 
idea that in the dark cell I should at all events 
be left to my own thoughts, at a distance 
from my unsightly companions, not dreaming 
that the little monosyllable crank represented 
a torturing fiend that awaited me, and likewise 
not imagining that I could be exposed to other 
and far greater punishment than my original 
sentence awarded me. 

My three days were accordingly passed, with 
the exception of an hour’s exercise on the two 
last, in total darkness, in a small cell; my diet 
was bread and water—an odd way, methinks, 
to strengthen the system of a man about to 
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undergo immense and unusual exertion. 
But, happy or unhappy, fasting or feasting, in 
darkness or in sunshine, time rolls on, and the 
light of day was again permitted to shine 
upon me; yet glad as I was at first to be re- 
leased from a dark dungeon and hermit’s 
fare, I but too soon would have willingly 
returned to them. For now began the second 
act of my sentence—a period of intolerable 
suffering—the remembrance of it still makes 
me shudder. Fixed in the wall of a cell, a 
mysterious-looking machine arrested my 
anxious gaze; it might resemble, in some 
degree, a large turnip-cutting or coffee-grind- 
ing machine, but possessing the torturing 
attributes of some of the instruments of the 
Inquisition. I tried the handle, and quailed 
nervously at finding that it required a fearful 
effort to turn it, especially from one no longer 
young, or gifted with the brawny muscularity 
of a navvie. Yet this unwieldly machine was 
I sentenced to work daily for six hours, with 
intervals for meals, &c., during several weeks. 
Every nerve and sinew soon became painfully 
strained, the perspiration started forth in 
streams, the pulsation of the heart was fear- 
fully quickened, the head grew dizzy—in 
short, the whole system quivered with agony; 
but round, round must toil the pitiless wheel: 
on, on was I forced to ply my Ixionic task, 
until 10,000 revolutions of the machine pro- 
claimed the daily work completed. Again 
and again was I about to throw myself on the 
floor, and abide the worst that could befall 
me; but I did bear up during three dreadful 
days and nights, for the night was passed in 
gloomy anticipation of the morrow. My 
strength must soon have entirely given way, 
when a warder, either accidentally or through 
kindness, changed me to another machine 
that was broken, and comparatively easy to 
work. 

















The Killing 








MICHAEL 


URNBULL was unlike his usual self to- 
night. If we hadn’t known that he always 
enjoyed the rudest of rude health we should 
have felt that he was sickening for something. 
Thwaites, who could always be relied upon to 
be an attentive audience to Turnbull’s highly- 
coloured tales, culled from the four corners of 
the earth, was seriously considering calling for 
a doctor. 

Our club boasts of some pretty unusual 
characters, and Turnbull is among the élite in 
this respect. He is the biggest bore in the 
West End, and we found the going rather 
quiet in the club, without a butt for the wags 
to sharpen their wits on. 

Thwaites could stand the comparative quiet 
no longer. ‘Are you feeling all right, old 
chap?’ he asked, placing his hand on Turn- 
bull’s shoulder. 

*H’m?’ 

Thwaites repeated the inquiry. 

‘Feeling all right?’ echoed Turnbull. ‘Of 
course I’m feeling all right. Why? What 
makes you ask?’ 

*Well—you haven't said a word all evening. 
You’ve been here—and, er, and—’ stuttered 
Thwaites. 

‘I’ve been thinking,’ announced Turnbull 
soberly—a battery of incredulous stares was 
turned in his direction—‘I’ve been thinking 
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about the time I took a trading mission into 
darkest Africa,” he went on, as if challenging 
us to voice an opinion as to whether he was 
capable of such a venture. 

*“What’s so remarkable about taking a 
trading mission into darkest Africa?’ asked 
Rinnock scathingly, nevertheless moving him- 
self within the Turnbull orbit. 

Rinnock is a past-master at the art of 
throwing spanners into Turnbull’s tall tales, 
but I rather fancy that Turnbull enjoys being 
challenged, for all his outward appearance of 
annoyance when interrupted. 

*It’s almost a weekly occurrence nowadays, 
I’m given to understand,’ Rinnock pursued. 

Turnbull pedantically lit his cigar and 
favoured him with a patronising glance. ‘It 
wasn’t at the time I’m speaking of,’ he 
answered stiffly. ‘Besides, I haven’t yet told 
you to which part of Africa I’m referring.’ 

‘No, but he will do!’ muttered Mandrick, 
coming into the group. 

“You took your life in your hands every 
time you ventured into the jungle in those 
days,” Turnbull went on. ‘It was the same 
with crossing uncharted territory, especially 
the part known as the Shmendrick Swamp, 
which was not only infested with every known 
species of wild beast, but was also reputed to 
be inhabited by one of the fiercest tribes of the 
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interior—the dreaded Gunser Kenuckers, 
noted for their utmost ferociousness. This, 
coupled with the fact that they were said to 
be extremely allergic to white men, saw to 
it that very few, if any, white traders ventured 
into their territory. 

‘There was much gold to be had in the 
Shmendrick Swamp country, and, being the 
foremost trader of the day, it behoved me as a 
matter of principle to have a shot at doing 
business with the notorious Gunser Kenuckers. 
So, accompanied by the largest trading 
expedition ever to set out from Umpopo, I 
started for the interior. 


EF was as well that I took the precaution of 
equipping my head-porters with my patent 
combined walking-sticks and path-cutters—a 
little invention of my own—otherwise the 
expedition would have been doomed from the 
start, as the vegetation in the swamp country 
grows at an amazing rate, due to the extremely 
humid atmosphere. It is no exaggeration to 
say that one actually sees the vegetation 
growing! 

*You can see how it would be almost im- 
possible to return by the same path as one 
took on the way out, for the simple reason 
that after a few days there would be no sign 
whatever of the original path. For this very 
reason, the Gunser Kenuckers are unique 
among primitive tribes in that they never trust 
to natural landmarks, but always find their 
bearings by means of the position of the sun 
or the moon, whichever the case may be.’ 

‘If the vegetation is as dense as all that,’ 
Rinnock interrupted, ‘how on earth do they 
see the sky at all?’ 

‘There are, of course, various clearings, if 
you can call them such, where the ground is 
so swampy as to render vegetation impossible, 
and from these clearings the natives are able 
to obtain their bearings, standing knee-deep 
in the ooze. But mainly they rely on their 
uncanny sense of direction. In point of fact, 
it is largely by their uncanny instincts that 
they are able to exist at all, as naturally these 
swamps are infested with leeches, which would 
transform any human being into a bloodless 
shell in a matter of minutes, if he were not 
sucked into a watery grave by the mud itself. 

‘As you may imagine, the going was 
extremely slow. On a good day, we would 
average about four or five miles, through 
some of the most impenetrable jungle. 
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‘Occasionally we would come across huge 
stretches of swampy water, where wading was 
impossible. It was then that another little 
invention of mine came into its own. This 
was my combined walking-stick and paddle- 
boat, a collapsible affair, made out of the skins 
of the huba-huba bird. I shall never forget 
the first time I caught sight of one of these 
birds feeding its young with the aid of a home- 
made stethoscope arrangement. The in- 
genuity of these birds has to be seen to be 
believed. They have a way of flying back- 
wards when they encounter one of the many 
swarms of mosquitoes which abound in these 
parts. This prevents them from being blinded 
by the millions of insects, and—’ 

“Yes, yes,” Thwaites broke in impatiently, 
‘but suppose we skip the ornithological details 
and get on with your trip to the interior.’ 


* AH, yes,’ Turnbull went on imperturbably. 
“Now, where was I? Ah, yes. Well, as 
I was saying, we managed to cross the swamp 
lands with very few casualties. True, we lost 
a dozen or so of our porters to the crocodiles, 
and perhaps twenty or thirty to the wild, man- 
eating gorillas, not forgetting a score of 
natives who fell to that most malignant of all 
scourges, the black bottom swamp-fever.’ 

*Sounds like a record!’ interpolated Mason, 
who had insinuated himself into the group. 

“Yes, I expect it was something of a record,’ 
answered Turnbull naively. ‘But when you 
consider the size of the party, it was inevitable 
that we couldn’t expect us a// to come through 
unscathed! 

‘However, casualties or no casualties, we 
pushed on. It was absolutely essential for the 
success of the venture for us to reach the head- 
village of the Gunser Kenuckers before the 
30th of May.’ 

‘Why?’ Thwaites wanted to know. 

‘Ah!’ Turnbull brought out mysteriously. 
‘All in good time. First let me tell you of the 
miraculous escape we had from a herd of 
chahserie, the most dangerous of all jungle 
wild beasts. They came charging on our 
camp late one night after we had made camp 
and were getting ready to bed down.’ 

‘They must have got wind of you,’ Rinnock 
put in sourly. 

“Yes,” replied Turnbull swiftly, and by long 
practice turning the interrupter’s words to his 
own advantage. ‘Although there is practi- 
cally no wind to speak of in these parts, which 
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accounts partly for the steaming mass of 
vegetation, a veritable Sargossa Sea on land, 
as you might call it, the chahserie, having a 
very acute sense of smell, were able to locate 
our camp without difficulty. Unfortunately 
these animals never attack singly, but on 
sensing danger of any description immediately 
search around for others of their kind, and 
so are enabled to attack in force. As our 
camp lay almost at the top of a slope, this 
made our danger even more acute.’ 

‘How was that?’ Thwaites interrupted. 
‘Surely if these animals had to charge uphill 
to your encampment they would be at a dis- 
advantage?’ 

‘Not at all!’ was Turnbull’s surprising reply. 
‘In common with the kangaroo, or even with 
the common hare, for that matter, these 
animals have very short forelegs. Con- 
sequently, they have the decided advantage 
when they are travelling uphill.’ 

*I’d like to see one!’ said Rinnock in- 
genuously. 

‘It’s extremely unlikely that you ever will,’ 
retorted Turnbull truthfully, ‘as no one has 
yet managed to capture one of this species. 
Like the wallaby of Australia, it is a throw- 
back to prehistoric times, but, of course, it is 
not vegetarian in habits, which made our 
situation acute, to say the least of it! 

‘It was rather fortunate that I happened to 
be on guard this particular night and so was 
able to bring into operation my combined 
walking-stick and flame-thrower. As it was, 
they succeeded in destroying a goodly portion 
of the camp before retreating.’ 

‘I suppose you would have the chance to 
warm their... er... rears when they turned 
tail downhill, as I expect they have difficulty 
in running down the slope, from what you 
tell us!’ said Mason drily. 

“We should have had the distinct advantage,’ 
admitted Turnbull, ‘but for the fact that they 
never turn their backs on the enemy, but re- 
treat in ungainly leaps and bounds, their huge 
jaws snapping all the while until they are out 
of danger. It is only then that they turn their 
backs and go crashing off into the jungle. 


*TUCKILY, most of our trade goods 

escaped injury, and morning saw us 
pushing on, having attended to the wounded 
as best we could. Time was getting very 
short and we were finally compelled to make 
forced marches through the night. 
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‘Our losses increased, in spite of my com- 
bined walking-stick and pocket searchlight. 
The light served to scare off the majority of 
the wild animals, but it was the reverse with 
the misama sheena bats. The light seemed to 
attract them, and they descended upon us in 
their thousands, to carry off the smaller 
members of the expedition to their caves, 
where they devoured the poor luckless fellows 
piece by piece, making the night hideous with 
their champing and lip-smacking. 

*May 27th saw us but twenty miles from the 
head-village of the Gunser Kenuckers. They 
were aware of our presence by the sound of 
things, their tom-toms sending out the alarm 
day and night without stop. It was now a 
race against time—and the evil machinations 
of the Gunser Kenuckers. 

‘They had a feast planned for June Ist, and 
we were to be the guests of honour—but not 
for long! Halfway through the feast we were 
to be seized, according to the report brought 
to me by my spies, and cooked to make the 
last course. May 30th was therefore the 
deadline in more senses than one.’ 

‘Once and for all, will you kindly explain 
why it was so important for you to reach 
their village before the 30th May—apart from 
the fact that you had no desire to be late for 
dinner?’ demanded Thwaites, determined not 
to be put off any longer. 

‘Well, I'll tell you. According to my cal- 
culations and studies of the heavens over a 
considerable period, the earth was due to pass 
through a gigantic patch of inter-stellar dust, 
thick enough to obscure the moon, but not 
the sun, for almost a month! The pheno- 
menon was due to start on May 30th, and this 
was to be the king-pin of my trading expedi- 
tion, as you shall see.’ 

*But I don’t see the connection,’ Thwaites 
pursued. 

‘For goodness’ sake let him get on with it,’ 
Rinnock burst out. 

‘Well, as I was saying, this astronomical 
freak was my trump card—if everything went 
according to plan.’ 

‘And if not, I suppose you’d be in the 
soup?’ Mason put in. 

*Exactly—in more ways than one,’ Turnbull 
added, smiling at his own joke. 

‘With some trepidation we finally came 
upon the village. All the occupants were out 
to welcome us. I had, of course, taken the wise 
precaution of sending an advance-party of my 
own natives who happened to speak the dialect 
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to warn them of our impending arrival. As 
you can imagine, the unannounced entry of a 
large party of strangers in their village would 
be sufficient to invite hostilities straightaway. 
As it was, we kept our fingers crossed and 
tried to arouse as little suspicion as possible.’ 

‘What could they have reason to be 
suspicious of?’ asked Thwaites. 

*The goods we were carrying. The chief 
headsman, a huge, pot-bellied man, was 
curious from the very start. I told him, 
through my interpreter, that I would show 
him after the feast, thus delaying his little 
scheme. 

*You can imagine his surprise when night 
fell and there was not a vestige of light to be 





seen, save the glow from the cooking fires! 

*He was very annoyed, and accused me of 
stealing the moon, by some white man’s 
magic. I did not deny the accusation, and 
informed him I would return it to him after 
twenty-eight days, on condition that we were 
allowed a safe journey back from his camp. 

*He was suitably impressed by our superior 
brand of magic, but asked if we could allow 
him a few stars so that they would not be 
completely in the dark! 

‘It was then that I made the killing—the 
biggest killing in trading history, by selling 
every one of the hundred thousand electric- 
torches we had brought especially for the 
occasion!’ 


Boom in Budgerigars 





ROSE TENENT 


5 patos he thought the blue budgerigar 
resembled the predominant colour of 
Japanese porcelain, an oriental prince once 
gave his betrothed a pair of such birds for 
their future home. Thus started a fashion in 
whit were known as ‘the golden birds,’ 
because they were considered to be worth 
many ‘times their weight in gold. Now, 
almost thirty years later, having earned a 
reputation for being quite the wittiest and 
prettiest of our feathered friends, these little 
parrakeets are bred in so many beautiful 
colours that you can have your pet to tone 
in with the furnishings. 

Anyone who has ever kept a budgie will 
find it difficult to think of this will-o-the-wisp 
of a bird as Melopsittacus undulatus. Yet 
that is its scientific name. In its native home, 
Australia, the wild ‘betcherrygah’ means 
good or pretty bird, and its light-green colour- 
ing, with blackish bands on the back and wings, 
have earned it from early ornithologists the 
name of ‘waved (or “undulated”’) parrakeet.’ 
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Again, you may have heard it alluded to 
as the canary parrot, the shell parrot, 
zebra parrakeet, or warbling grass parrakeet. 
It seems there is no limit to a budgie’s titles. 

It was this green variety of budgerigar that 
was brought to England in 1840 by John 
Gould, the famous naturalist, and so great 
was the demand for the birds that they cost 
about £25 a pair. During the following years, 
however, thousands of budgerigars were 
imported, one ship alone bringing a con- 
signment of 8000, so that by 1879 prices had 
dropped considerably and quite good 
specimens could be obtained for less than a 
shilling a pair. 

First to take advantage of such low prices 
were the Gypsies, who guessed, quite rightly, 
that tamc budgerigars would be a tremendous 
asset in their fortune-telling activities. Upon 
payment of a penny, these ‘love-birds’ would 
emerge from their gaudily-painted cages and 
tell admiring clients what the future held 
in store for them. But whether the budgies 
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predicted the same fortune for every customer, 
we are not, of course, told! 

However, the true boom in budgerigars did 
not start until about 1925 when the oriental 
fashion developed for sending these birds 
as love-tokens. Thousands of Cobalt Blues 
were shipped from Britain to the East, for 
would-be purchasers were willing to pay as 
much as £125 a pair for birds that were worth 
£10 a year or so previously. When towards 
the end of 1927 the Japanese Government 
placed an embargo on the importation of 
luxuries, inflated prices gradually decreased 
until, once more, really good birds could be 
purchased for £20 or less a pair. 


UCH a happy little bird is the modern 
budgie that usually it will adopt every 
member of the family. All the same, it will 
not guarantee to talk for everyone, preferring 
one person to be responsible for its education. 
Neither will budgies talk within earshot of 
each other, which makes it essential to choose 
between having one as a companion or 
having several for their decorative appear- 
ance. Should you prefer a number, it is not 
necessary to breed from them. An enthusiast 
I know has a beautiful aviary with over thirty 
birds, but none of these will produce young 
unless she provides nesting-boxes for them. 

Once trained—and this is not difficult if 
budgie is started young enough—your little 
pet will probably oblige by chattering all day 
long. When Oliver, my Albino Budgie— 
meaning that he is pure white with red eyes— 
is not telling me that he is a funny, funny boy, 
or asking whether we all still love him, he is 
wishing us a Merry Christmas or calling out 
the telephone-number. He can also imitate 
the winding of an alarm-clock, and, when let 
out of his cage, will perch on the piano-stool 
and tap the keys with his beak. But then, as 
a well-known breeder has said of budgerigars: 
“They have the largest brain of any bird in 
relation to weight.’ 

Budgerigars are very active birds, so large 
cages are essential. Oliver has his own special 
gymnasium, consisting of a ladder, all kinds of 
swings, wheels, a mirror, and various other 
toys. Such novelties give him plenty of 
exercise and amusement. 

Feeding is easy. Budgie will need a good 
canary and millet mixture, plenty of green- 
stuff, and perhaps a little sliced carrot 
occasionally. Of course, he should always 
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have access to drinking-water. However, 
there is one very important point to remember 
regarding feeding. It is this. One cannot 
give budgerigars a regular amount of food, 
say, two or three times each day, as one would 
a dog ora cat. Budgies are not gluttons, but 
they do like to know that seed is available 
whenever they require it. Should the con- 
tainer be empty for more than twenty-four 
hours, budgie may fret badly. Some birds 
have even been known to die. 


E nicest thing that can happen to any 

budgie is to become a prizewinner, and 
proud owners all over the country become 
members of the Budgerigar Society or its 
affiliated clubs in order to compete for special 
trophies and awards, and also to gain up-to- 
date information on all matters regarding 
budgerigar culture. Many such clubs run a 
special budgerigar journal, organise social 
gatherings and outings, and arrange visits 
to important aviaries and bird-rooms. 

One member of the Budgerigar Society— 
incidentally, the largest ornithological society 
in the world—told me that she started bird- 
keeping when she was given a pair of sky-blue 
budgerigars for a birthday present. Never 
having kept pets, she was not very keen on her 
gift at first. Then she fell ill, and during her 
convalescence became intrigued with the 
amusing antics of the little parrakeets. One 
would take a bath in a dish into which she had 
put a lettuce-leaf, then it would tip up the 
dish and roll round and round on the leaf. 
The other bird would fly about the room and 
then settle down in the palm of his owner’s 
hand or perch on her shoulder. 

Determined to learn more about these 
beautiful litth: creatures, my friend visited a 
famous breeder. Here she was shown many 
charming and rare birds—a dark-green 
budgerigar with yellow wings, a sky-blue 
baby with white wings, a mauve bird with a 
yellow face, to mention but a few. For the 
first time she heard about the Harlequin 
(white budgerigars with black eyes) and fell 
in love with a pair of Lutinos (yellow budge- 
rigars with red eyes). There were also other 
types known as Cinnamon Green, Cinnamon 
Blue, and Buttercup Yellow. Among colora- 
tions of the future, fanciers talk of the pink 
mutation—bright-pink suffusion on the wings, 
while some of the feathers are of the same 
shade as seen on certain types of roses. 
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Parson Atlas Goes Hunting 





A. G. MORRIS 


: ELL,’ said Parson Atlas, ‘in the 

summer of 1907 I was still working in 
Stepney, and I got no holiday that year, 
because my Vicar was ill. Sort of breakdown. 
He lived on his nerves. So there I was, 
sweltering, all through July and August. Heat 
and smells. My word! 

*But late in the autumn I had a letter from 
an old Oxford friend. He was a small squire 
in Leicestershire. Hadn’t heard from him for 
years, and now he was asking a favour of me! 
The Rector in his village was having heart- 
attacks or something, and he needed rest and 
quiet. “So can you come down and give a 
hand, old man? I'll put you up. There’s 
some rough shooting, and I can mount you, if 
you feel like hunting.” 

‘Hunting!’ repeated Parson Atlas, quizzi- 
cally. ‘Fat lot of time and money I’d had for 
that! But the more I thought it over, the 
more I liked the idea. The country, frost and 
sparkle, and room to move. So I went to my 
Vicar, and told him I really was getting a bit 
run down. 

*“You’re fading away, Atlas,” he said, 
looking straight at me. “Want to be off? 
Is that it?” 

*He was a decent sort, and I showed him 
Joddrell’s letter. 
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*“Right,” he said. “Pack your bag and 
take a month. Don’t overwork.” 

‘Off I sent a wire, and late that afternoon I 
was getting out at a country station, with the 
name, done in white stones, on a bank, and 
half a porter. 

‘A minute later Joddrell met me, looking 
the same as ever. No! A little more paunch. 
In 1907 a country squire could still be pretty 
snug. He had a gig waiting in the yard, and 
a smart groom. 

*I needn’t tell you too much about Joddrell, 
though it seems ungrateful, as he set the ball 
rolling. Anyhow, he kept six decent hunters 
and a cellar that suited me. It was a good 
house all round. Well run, on bachelor lines. 
We dined in style, that first night, and I slept 
like a top. 


. Shang next morning Joddrell walked me over 
to see the Rector. His name was 
Cardew. He was sitting in the drawing-room, 
with a rug over his knees. Very much the 
invalid! His wife was hovering on one side 
of him, and his daughter on the other.’ 
Here Parson Atlas shifted in his chair, and 
poured out a glass of wine. 
‘It was a long room,’ he continued, ‘with 








French-windows that opened out on to the 
lawn in summer, and there was a silver table, 
set out with snuff-boxes and all that. 

*“No shortage here,” I was thinking, as 
Cardew held out his hand. 

‘You are indeed a Good Samaritan, Mr 
Atlas,” he said, in a far-away sort of voice. 

‘I can tell you, I felt like a gorilla, bursting 
out of my clothes. Contrast! You could 
have blown the Rector away. Fine-drawn 
and white hair. 

*“So you are to be my hands and feet, 
young man,” he added. 

‘I mumbled something, but I fancied he 
already had plenty of hands and feet. Every- 
body running round after him. You know 
the type. What’s that? What were the others 
like? Oh, Mrs Cardew just echoed her 
husband. And the girl, Emily? Well, the 
fact is I hardly noticed her that day. She was 
very reserved, ordinary mouse-coloured hair, 
teeth sticking out a bit, maybe.’ 

Parson Atlas broke off, and resumed, 
mischievously. ‘No use looking for a 
glamour-girl, for you won’t find her. I just 
wasn’t interested, and for the next few days I 
messed about with Joddrell, thoroughly 
enjoying the change. He showed me all round 
his place, and the stables. I did a. bit of 
sparring with the lads. 

‘Lord, Leicestershire after Stepney! Trees 
and falling leaves. Cock-crow and the sound 
of horses moving. I’d never ridden much, 
but I had a stab at it, and clung on. “Plenty 
of daylight between saddle and seat, old boy,” 
said Joddrell, watching my antics. ‘But we’ll 
have you hunting yet!” 

‘On Sunday, of course, I took the services. 
Cardew just preached in the morning, on 
the sanctity of labour! I did the rest. 


“T= next week slipped along much the 
same, and I was in and out of the 
Rectory quite a lot. Cardew told me about 
all the county families. Couldn’t head him 
off. 

*The big noise locally was Lord Falconhurst, 
of Rayneham Abbey. “What sort of a bloke 
is he?” I asked. 

*“Cardew was shocked. ‘Bloke? Ah, I see. 
London dialect? He.is one of our younger 
peers, Mr Atlas, the scion of an ancient and 
noble family.” 

*“Good work,” I said, grinning, and I 
thought no more about him.’ 





PARSON ATLAS GOES HUNTING 


Then Parson Atlas suddenly swung back to 
the girl. ‘I went for a walk with Emily later 
that week,” he said, ‘but even after a long 
tramp I couldn’t have told you what she was 
wearing, or what she looked like! No, it’s no 
use! All I can tell you is that she was herself. 
And that’s worth a deal in anybody. I’ve no 
use for carbon-copies.’ 

He broke off again, and changed the subject. 
‘Funny how some little thing gives you a push. 
Joddrell said to me at breakfast one morning: 
“There’s a dance at Rayneham Abbey to- 
night, old man. Care to come over with me? 
Falconhurst would be only too glad.” 

*“T’m not much fist at dancing,” I pleaded. 
“Besides, I’ve not got the clothes.” 

*“That won’t wash. I'll fit you up,” said 
Joddrell. 

‘Any road, Joddrell and I drove over after 
dinner. It was a bitter night, and we arrived 
blue. “Never mind, old boy,” said Joddrell, 
“there'll be rivers of drink to warm the 
cockles.” 


‘TN we went. Enormous place. Swarming 
with footmen. Madea feller think. Jodd- 
rell wanted to introduce me to Lord Falcon- 
hurst, but he wasn’t about. We were late 
arrivals. However, a chatty old butler gave 
us drinks, and in about ten minutes Joddrell 
walked off to find some girl he was keen on. 

‘So I was left alone. I wandered round, and 
after a bit I found myself in the Great Ball- 
room. Magnificence! I’d never see any- 
thing like it, and no one will in England now. 
The whole room was lit with candles stuck in 
chandeliers, like jewels, and every point of 
flame was reflected in mirrors. The women 
wore long white gloves, and most of them 
were hung with diamonds. Half the men 
were in pink coats, with the hunt button. 

*I didn’t know a soul, so I just stood round, 
feeling a fool. I could see a row of girls sitting 
along the walls, looking glum, but I never 
spotted the Cardews. 

‘Then two or three fellers in pink, about my 
own age, passed close to me, and I heard one 
of them say, quite loud: “Lord, what a 


deuced ugly girl that is of old Cardew’s! Face 
like a boot that needs repairing.” 

‘So I stepped right up to the man, and I 
said: “I didn’t like the way you spoke about 
that lady.” 

*He whipped round on me. “ An’ who the 
hell may you be?” he said. 
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*** An’ who the something are you?” said I, 
quick on the trigger. 

‘A chap plucked me on the shoulder. 
“That’s Lord Falconhurst, man,” he said. 

*““That don’t affect the issue,” I retorted. 

“Falconhurst’s temper was as gingery as 
mine, and he wasn’t used to opposition. He 
had his fists up on the spot, but I was waiting 
for him. 

*Some chaps got round us at once. “Can’t 
scrap here, you two fellows.” “*Wouldn’t do, 
Falconhurst.” And then some wag: “Turn 
the other cheek, parson!” So the fight fizzled 
out on a joke.’ And here there was regret in 
Parson Atlas’s voice. 

‘But I knew I’d been a prize ass,’ he 
resumed. ‘Drawn attention to Miss Cardew, 
and she was no oil-painting, I’m telling you! 
So I made the best amends I could. I danced 
with her. At least I tramped round the ball- 


room like a policeman, and she held her head 
high. Nothing said, of course. 


*PT-HE next day Joddrell said to me: “You 
can’t go home without risking your neck 
once, Atlas. What about a day’s hunting?’ 

***Might as well die one way as another,” I 
agreed. So it was fixed. 

‘At the Meet I saw Falconhurst. He was 
M.F.H. Something about him riled me. He 
was so darned sure of himself. “Arrogant 
blighter,”’ I thought, and prudence went to the 
winds. I rode bang up to him, and said, pretty 
loud: “Are you going to take back what you 
said about Miss Cardew?” 

*“Confound you, sir,” he said. “This isn’t 
the place to discuss such things,” and I dare- 
say he was right. 

' *A lot of fellers started laughing, and 
toothy women in black habits were craning 
their necks to see the next move. 

 *“All right,” I conceded, “but I'll be 
waiting.” 

*“In a ditch, I hope,” said Falconhurst, 
angrily. 

*“*In the last ditch, sir.” 

*“Bravo, parson! Hang on,” called out 
some sportsman.’ 

Atlas paused, and resumed, with a sparkle 
in his eye. ‘Hang on, that’s about all I did! 
I was no rider. In about half-an-hour I felt 
bruised all over. I was splashed with mud 
and scratched with brambles. I must have 
broken all the rules, and I got consigned to 
hell by the old hands. “Confound you, sir.” 
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But I held on, and I kept going. More than 
once I thought I was down for good, clinging 
on to the reins. Up again! On the horse’s 
neck, then almost under its belly. In every- 
body’s way, and Joddrell must have been 
ashamed of me. But I kept going. I had to 
be in at the death. Point of honour, only it 
wasn’t the fox I was hunting. And I was 
there. What was left of me. 


*‘CO was Falconhurst. I went straight for 

him. “Are you going to apologise now?” 

“You again!” he shouted out. “I hoped 
you'd have broken your neck.” 

‘I'll have to break yours, sir, if you don’t 
apologise.” 

**1I don’t think I like you, parson,” said 
Falconhurst. 

‘And then, almost without thinking, I 
blurted out: “I don’t care a hang what you 
think about me, but the fact is I mean to make 
Miss Cardew my wife.” 

*You should have watched the change in 
Falconhurst. You see we both had quick 
tempers, but he was a gentleman, and as soon 
as the words were out of my mouth he held 
out his hand: “What an almighty. gaff, 
padre. It was unpardonable anyhow, but I 
had no idea...” 

*“Nor had I,” I cut in, “I haven’t asked 
her yet!” 

*“Parson, you'll be the death of me,” 
cried Falconhurst. “‘What’s your name?” 

** Atlas. John Atlas.” 

*“ Well, Parson Atlas,”’ he said, “there’s a 
living vacant in Yorkshire. It’s in my gift. 
They need a tough ’un to deal with the miners 
up there. It’s all coal-pits and whippets. 
Five hundred a year, and a house. Yours for 
the asking. I always did like a man with some 
devil in him. But you must learn to ride, 
parson, you really must. You ought to be 
dead!” 

‘I laughed, and then Falconhurst said: 
“Dash it all, Emily Cardew is a darned good 
sort. Go in and win.”’ 

Parson Atlas held up his glass, as if he were 
saluting a gracious memory. ‘And I did,” he 
said. ‘First prize in the lottery. Forty years. 
That don’t come to every man, by a long 
chalk. There aren’t so many like my Emily 
was. So here’s a piece of advice, thrown in 
for good measure. When you’re after a girl 
don’t just look for a pretty face. But a good 
boot wears well on the road of life.’ 











Science at Your Service 








A COMBINED STEAMER AND POACHER 
A new kitchen appliance, designed in the 
main for commercial caterers, is a batch 
steamer or egg-poacher. The tray, which is 
detachable, has ten holes, which can carry 
either cups for egg-poaching or small pudding- 
basins. Spare trays can be provided so that 
a further batch of puddings or eggs can be 
got ready while a previous batch is being 
cooked. A smaller version of the same 
appliance is available for family use; this is 
a single-handled saucepan-shaped steamer 
with a tray to carry four pudding-basins or 
four poaching-cups. Each poaching-cup, 
incidentally, has its own handle for lifting. 
A new feature in both models is the fitting 
method employed for the handles. These 
have been attached to the steamer with 
aluminium rivets under a pressure of three 
tons on each rivet, a procedure that maintains 
much firmer fixing than the usual hand- 
riveting. 


A NEW FIRE 


An open fire that nevertheless possesses 
the advantages of the openable stove may 
prove to be a successful innovation. Radiant 
heat is directed downwards to floor-level; 
convected heat is emitted as hot air from the 
metal of the back of the fire. The chimney is 
connected through a small oval hole, the rest 
of the flue-aperture being sealea! off; further 
control is exercised by a damper. The frontal 
Opening is permanent, but a wire-mesh safety- 
screen to fit this is provided as a fitting. The 
fire is equipped with an overnight burning- 
plate. Coal, coke, or smokeless patent fuels 
may be burnt. The fire is a complete unit, 21 
inches high and 19 inches wide. The depth is 
13} inches, but of this only 6} inches will be 
projection on the hearth. No bricking-up or 
fireback alterations are needed. The unit will 
fit any fireplace with a flue-pipe. The finishes 
available are copper lustre, cream, black, or 
vitreous enamel in marble effect. The price 
seems reasonable, about double that of the 
modern all-night-burning grates, but rather 
cheaper than that of the closed stoves. 


AN IRRIGATING HOSE 

A gardening device that is already well 
established in Canada and the United States 
has come to Britain. It may be described 
as a porous hose that can be used for irri- 
gating the garden at soil level. The hose is 
made of canvas in 18-feet lengths, specially 
woven to a definite degree of porosity, 
attachable to an ordinary coupling for the 
usual garden-hose. The normally open end 
of a hose is, with this type of hose, kept closed 
by a screw cap. When water is turned on, the 
canvas fills out, and water then seeps through 
the pores, so that the soil can be given a 
thorough soaking along the whole length of 
the hose. If the pressure of water is set so 
that the canvas hose is just filled, the hose can 
be safely moved from one position to another 
without turning off the water. The unit 
lengths of hose can be joined together by 
removing the closure-cap at one end and 
coupling with the attachable end of a second 
unit. It is claimed that this method of irri- 
gating a lawn or bed is not affected by wind 
as in sprinkler watering, and does not tend to 
wash away top-soil as is the case if ordinary 
hose-watering is practised. A further import- 
ant claim is that the water goes straight to the 
roots—where it is wanted—and the method 
can even be used when the sun is shining, 
causing no scorching of foliage or blossoms. 


MAGNETISED TEETH 


An American development in false- 
teeth construction, recently reported in the 
American Dental Association’s journal, 
utilises magnetism to obtain better opening 
and closing of the two sets. Small magnets 
are incorporated in both sets and if the magnets 
are correctly situated they exert a slightly 
repelling force—the magnets having like 
polarity—when the upper and lower sets 
meet. This means gentler settling every time 
the teeth close in chewing. It is reported that 
several hundred sets of these magnetised 
dentures have given efficient use with good 
“staying-in-place’ stability over a period of 
some years. 
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FOR CLEANING SILVER 


A new method of cleaning silver is intro- 
duced by a recent British product. The opera- 
tion is performed by dipping, then rinsing, and 
drying—that is, without the usual brushing 
and rubbing chores. This product was de- 
vised with the active co-operation of the Gold, 
Silver, and Jewellery Design and Research 
Centre, so it may be safely assumed that the 
chemical substances involved are not injurious 
to silver and that good cleaning effects are 
secured. Indeed, it is claimed that tarnish 
is prevented for longer periods than is the 
case with other methods of cleaning and 
polishing. This product is now widely avail- 
able in packs suitable for household needs. 


NON-DRIP SAUCEPANS 


A well-known company now claims that 
its newly-designed aluminium saucepans with 
a narrow-lipped rim round the complete 
edge will pour without dripping however the 
contents are poured, whether in a broad and 
fast stream or in a slow trickle. The flow is 
always easily controllable. When pouring is 


stopped, the stream at once breaks off, the 
last drops clinging to the rim and falling back 
into the saucepan. This will not merely ease 


one of the difficulties of housewives. It will 
greatly ease a major problem that faces 
husbands when they act as deputies in the 
kitchen. Clean pouring has too often de- 
pended upon intimate knowledge of the 
vagaries of a particular saucepan. A design 
that makes pouring both foolproof and spill- 
proof has long been needed. 


MOTORISING THE HAND-MOWER 


A simple petrol-motor is now available for 
attaching to most kinds of roller-type lawn- 
mowers. The engine is of 49 c.c. capacity 
and is light in weight. It uses a mixture of 
petrol and oil and 1 pint will give 3 to 4 hours’ 
operation. The motor is fitted above the 
roller, and attachment fittings to suit well- 
known makes of lawn-mowers are sold 
separately. The drive is transmitted by belts 
to the roller, and is controlled by a ratchet- 
lever fitted to the handles. This acts as a 
clutch. The conversion of an existing and 
good-conditioned hand-mower into a petrol- 
driven mower by this new appliance should 
prove considerably more economical than 
purchasing an entirely new motor-mower. In 
addition, the motorised hand-mower occupies 
less space than the usual motor-mower. 
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TIDIER ICE-CUBES 


A new ice-tray for domestic refrigerators 
should be a boon to those people who find the 
usual blocks of ice that are produced much 
too big; indeed, breaking down these blocks 
or cubes is a common chore when the ice is 
needed for cooling the so-called short drinks. 
Of the two models of the new tray the larger 
holds 24 small cups, which are placed standing 
in 8 rows of 3, and the smaller, for smaller 
domestic refrigerators, holds 10 cups. The 
larger tray measures 11} by 4 inches, and is 
14 inches deep. The cups are of reusable 
plastics with metal bases. When placed in 
the ice-compartment of the refrigerator, the 
tray design enables the metal base of each cup 
to make direct contact with the evaporator- 
plate. When the tray is removed it is placed 
in a second tray—a serving-tray—for serving 
the ice. The plastics cups are flexible, so that 
the contained ice falls out freely. Cups can be 
purchased separately. The tray and serving- 
tray with cups are sold as one complete set; a 
special pourer is sold as an optional accessory. 


A GARAGE-DOOR HOLDER 


A device to prevent folding garage-doors 
from accidentally closing and damaging car 
wings or paintwork should be very useful, 
especially where garages are situated with 
frequent exposure to winds. Briefly, a curved 
arm acts as the ‘open-door holder.’ This is 
fixed to a screwed-in plate on the inside of the 
garage door and its other end slides through 
a bracket attached to another plate screwed 
into the lintel of the doorway. A cord with 
a pull-handle easily releases the sliding 
mechanism when the docr is to be closed. 
The device is simple to fix. The price per pair 
of door holders is moderate. 


A NEW TOWEL-RAIL 


The principle of electrically-heated oil 
circulation has been extended from radiators 
to towel-rails. A company with considerable 
experience and reputation in this radiator 
field has now introduced a range of oil-filled 
towel-rails. The oil is hermetically sealed 
within the rails and the enclosed element heats 
the oil so that a uniform temperature of 140° 
Fahr. is constantly diffused. Such a unit is, 
of course, independent of connection with the 
water-supply, requiring no more than con- 
nection with the power-supply. Floor and 
wall models are available, 30 or 36 inches 
long, each with three rails. 








IN PLACE OF CASTORS 


A new type of household furniture support 
has recently been introduced. The bearing 
surface that makes contact with carpet or 
linoleum is the flat underside of a solid plastics- 
made dome. In the top of the dome there is a 
ball-and-socket joint carrying two vertical 
prongs of a cotter-pin. These prongs can be 
inset into drilled holes in the legs of new 
furniture, or, with old furniture, can be in- 
serted into the holes or metal plugs that 
previously carried castors. The cotter-pins 
are notched so that they can be broken off to 
the requisite lengths for fitting. The flat 
contact-surfaces of these domes enable furni- 
ture to be glided over any floor surface in- 
cluding modern thermo-plastic type floorings 
and also prevent indentation of resilient floor 
coverings. The ball-and-socket joint ensures 
that the domes remain flat even when the 
furniture is tilted. The domes or rests are 
made in three sizes—for chairs and stools; 
for armchairs, desks, light tables, etc.; 
for beds, settees, pianos, and generally 
heavy items. These new furniture supports 
are sold, of course, in sets of four. The 
finish is a neutral-brown colour. 


A DUSTBIN CARRIER 


The emptying of dustbins to-day is not 
always carried out on a backdoor-to-lorry 
basis; in some areas the householder is 
expected to place the full dustbin in a front-of- 
the-house position, no easy task for the elderly 
or non-robust. Dustbins are not only used in 
private houses; large buildings need many 
dustbins, and the regular collection of their 
contents takes place from a centralised spot. 
Yet the dustbin is essentially a non-mobile 
receptacle! When full, especially if fuel ashes 
make up much of the load, there is something 
ironic about the handles that suggest easy 
portability. How strange that we should wait 
all this time for a device to make the dustbin 
readily mobile! But now a small British firm 
is producing a circular frame on castors into 
which any standard dustbin can be placed. 
Once in position, the dustbin is readily move- 
able on four smooth-running wheels. The 
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frame is strongly made of steel, with welded 
joints; it moves on solid-rubber ball-bearing 
castors. A larger size of carrier designed 
to take bigger bins is also manufactured by 
the same firm. 


A WEEDKILLING ADVANCE 


Readers with interests in farming will 
welcome a further stride in the production 
of modern selective weedkillers. These 
synthetic chemical substances that control 
many weeds without at the same time damag- 
ing some of the major crops—e.g. cereals, 
grass, were discovered by British research just 
over ten years ago. Although only small 
amounts of the active substances are needed 
per acre, there has been steady progress in 
reducing the actual quantities of both water 
and spray-base material that farmers have to 
transport over their land. In the first three 
years of active commercial development the 
British company that pioneered this new and 
important class of agricultural chemical was 
able to develop a triple-strength spray-base. 
Further research by the same company has 
now led to a new and purer formulation of the 
original selective weedkiller (MCPA or 4- 
chloro-2-methyl-phenoxyacetic acid). Hitherto 
the sodium salt of this organic acid has been 
used, but it has now been found that the 
potassium salt can be produced in a more 
concentrated spray-base form; in addition, 
the potassium salt is more soluble in water, 
so that spray-mixing on the field will be 
easier and quicker. Tests here and in Canada, 
South Africa, and Kenya have shown that the 
new formulation is no less biologically 
efficient than the previous sodium-salt formu- 
lation. Impurities with tainting cffects— 
though admittedly only occasionally ex- 
perienced when spraying has taken place near 
delicate glasshouse-crops—will be much less 
likely to occur with the new potassium MCPA 
salt formulations, for it is possible to produce 
this salt in much smaller association with 
those impurities. This notable advance 
should bring useful economic benefits to 
farmers and also increase British export trade 
in modern weedkillers. 
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Tools for the New Gardener 


| rete time a house is built, and every 
time the newly-married take over, there 
is always the question: ‘Who’s going to do the 
gardening?’ Sometimes it is the wives who 
discover that they are born gardeners, and they 
set to with a will. I get lots of letters from 
womenfolk week by week. More often 
perhaps it is the men, who hated gardening 
in their fathers’ gardens, but who now find 
that they cannot face letting their own garden 
go to rack and ruin, and so they havea go. It 
isn’t long before the hobby grips them and they 
become just as keen as anybody else. 

What tools are really necessary to someone 
who is going to take over a small garden? 
Somebody will jokingly say: ‘None at all. 
It’s better to borrow from your neighbour!’ 
Joking apart, it does make a lot of difference 
what tools are bought. Get a spade, of course, 
and if you are lucky enough to get hold of a 
Stainless one you will have a treasure. Have 
one with a ridge at the top, so that when you 
press it down into the ground with your boot 
you are not always cutting into the leather. 
Get a fork as well, because you will have to 
fork down the surface of the ground to pre- 
pare the necessary tilth for sowing seeds. 

The third tool that is a must is a strong iron 
rake with really sharp teeth, for raking the 
surface of the soil level, and for preparing the 
seed-bed, for the particles of soil in the top 
half-inch or so have to be smaller than a grain 
of wheat. The rake should have a nice long 
handle, unless, as need hardly be said, you are 
a very short person! Get a Dutch-hoe and 
keep the blade of this very sharp. You will 
save yourself a lot of time if you do this. Use 
this tool walking backwards, so that you just 
cut through the top half-inch of soil and not 
only get rid of the weeds but kill the germinat- 
ing weed-seeds also. During this operation 
you are, of course, providing what is called 
“a surface dust-mulch.’ 

A trowel will be necessary for putting out 
the plants. It is always better to have this 
than a dibber, for with a trowel you can 
make a really good hole to receive the roots. 
You need not actually buy a line with its 
special winder, but you can use some strong 


cord fixed to stout strips of w..d. The tops 
of some old broomsticks are useful. They 
should be pointed at tic sottom so that they 
can be pushed into the .r 74 easily. The 
whole idea is to stretch * “_htly over the 
surface of the ground -here you are 
going to sow the vegetu.ie-seeds. It is the 
only way that you can be sure that they really 
go in straight. 

Some people say that you ought to have a 
draw-hoe in addition, so as to be able to 
scratch out the shallow drill, or V-shaped 
depression, into which the seeds can be sown. 
You do this with the blade of the hoe against 
the cord, and with the point of the hoe in the 
ground. However, if you are short of cash 
and there is not much room in your shed, 
make up your mind that you can draw out 
this drill with the corner of the rake head. 
Now these are all the important tools that you 
really need. If you buy good ones, I suppose 
they will cost you about £3, 12s. altogether. 

If you are going to have a lawn, you will 
eventually need a lawn-mower, and I can 
strongly recommend you to save up for one 
of those electrical ones, which prevent an 
awful lot of sweat and which can be plugged 
into the normal electricity supply and worked 
with a long flex. The one I had has exactly 
the same motor as the vacuum, and so I get 
perfect service. For a lawn, too, you also 
need a pair of shears for the edges. 

The only other odd tools that you may 
require eventually are a pair of secateurs for 
the fruit-trees, and one of the 30s. or £2 
sprayers. I prefer the sprayer with a double- 
action pump, because you get a good volume 
of spray thrown all the time. Of course, 
if you are going to become a no-digging 
gardener, you will be able to do without the 
spade and the fork, and then you will have to 
buy a lot of sedge-peat or make a tremendous 
amount of compost to cover the surface of 
the ground. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.E., N.D.H. 
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